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jllje -ult of iiiv ajkjuv.miuoiU, are iiow dodicitted to your:^ 
J.tn.l hip, witli overy sentijut.-iit of affootir-nf gratitude, Otttd 
respect 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Lectures were drawn up to be delivered to a 
youthful audience, at an English University, voluntarily 
assembled. 

The Reader is requested never to lose sight of this parti- 
cular circumstance — they were to bo listened to, not read ; 
they arc now published in the hope that they may be useful 
i to others, at a similar period of life. 

Minute historical disquisition or research cannot be ex- 
pected in coiupositions of this nature ; what the Author has 
lioped to accomplish will be found explained in the Intro- 
ductory Lecture; and the maxim of the poet seems but 
equitable, — 

“In every work regard the writer’e end. 

Since none can compass more than they intend.'^ 
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LIST OF BOOKS 

RECOMMENDED AND REFERRED TO IN 

LECTURES ON MODERN HISTOR 


The shortest Course of Historical Reading that can be 
be the following : ^ 

(1.) Three first chapters of Gibbon; and the 9th for the Romans and 
Barbarians, &c.; the chapters about Mahomet and his followers. 

Butler on the (icrmaii Constitution, the subjects there mentioned to be 
followed up in Gibbon. 

(*2.) lit nault's, or Millot’s Abridgment of the History of France ; or the 
History of France, lately published by D’Anquetil (not the Universal His- 
tory) in 14 small «vo. "volumes ; with the Observations sur ITlistoire dc 
France, by the Abbe do Mably, a book quite invaluable. 

Voltaire’s Louis XIV. and Charles XII , with tlio Memoirs of Duclos. 

(.S.) Robertson's Historical Works, with most of Coxe's House of Austria, 
and Watson’s Fhilip II. 

(4.) Hume and iMillar. 

Parts of L:iiiig*8 Scotland ; Leland’s Ireland. 

Burke's 1 un)pean Settlements — lb Ishani and Adolphus (neither without 
the other) — ll’storical Parts t»f Annual Register, (o.) 



{ 1.) To these may be added (to make a Second Course): 

Koch on the Midiile Ages, an excellent book ; and Butler’s Ilorac Juri- 
die;e, for ditferciu codes of law, vScc, 

( *J. ) To these may be added : 

Wraxair.' Memoirs of the House of Valojg^nnd WraxalPs History of 
France. 

(3.) To these may be added : 

H.artc's Gustavus Adolphus — parts of Rosette's Lorenzo dc Medici, ami 
more particularly parts of liis Leo X.; with Planta's Helvetic Confederacy. 
(4.) To those may be added ; 

Much of Rapin, particularly from the death of Richard III. 

P4tfts of Clarendon, and Burnet’s History of his own Times. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, to be read in a general manner with 
Hume. 

Maepherson’s and Dalrymple’s Original Papers, with Fox’s History of 
James II., and the Appendix. 

(.5.) To these may be .added ; 

. Lacrclelle’s Histoire de Franco pendant lo XVIII. Siccle, afterwards 
nis Precis Historique dc la Revolution Franqnise. 

To all these may again be added (to make a Third Course) ; 

Parts of Pfefl'el, a book of great authority — and of Sale*a Koran — 
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Riisscrs Modern Europe may supply tlio rest; and the volumes of the 
Modern Universal History may he referred to for accounts of every state and 
kiiij^dom : the best authors are mentioned in their ninr^diis. 

Priestley's Lectures should be looked at for the Nature of Historical Au- 
thorities, &c. 

For Chronology there is great French Work, L’Art de v^Tifu^r les Dates. 
Dufresnoy may be met with easily. 

This appears to be the shortest course of Historical Heading that can be 
pro[iosed. 

Hut Adam Smith should also be studied, and the work of Mr. Malthas,, 
with the works in morals and metaphysics. 

Of Statesmen and Legislaturs, llisti>ry and Political Economy are the pro- 
fessional studies, and are never to cease. 

Tfr. Hooks referred to in the Lectures, down to tlie end of the American 
war, were the following: — 

Ca'-ar — Tacitus (de Mor. (ier.\ for Homans and Harharians; with tin- 
three first chaj)ters of (Jihbon, and the Jlth. — liiiidenbrooiiis, for Harharia!; 
Codes; ^^aliijiie Code to be read. — Haluze, for ('apitiilaries — Hiitler on tin- 
German Constitution — Ditto Hone .lurid ie.n — Haiikon's Hist«»ry of Fraud , 
to be looked at — ( iregory of 'I’onrs in DneheMo* — lirnault's Abridgment i-; 
tile History of Franee — Millot's ditto- -D'Amju. -til's Hi'^lorv of Franc*-- 
Abbe de Mably's ( H-s.-rvation*., \e. — IMVlVel, for (Imnan Hist-ii v — Stnait'. 
View of .Society — Koch on the Middle Ages, of uhi< h tlie last edition, i.. 
11{07, is the host. 

In the Miiidle Aues the leading j)oiiits are; — 

1st. Clovis (*iee ( liblam). ‘Jn«l. Pepin (si*e Montesipiieu). 3rtl. ('harV- 
magne (Latin I.ife of, by Keinliart). 4tb. E!>etiM* nature of tin* crown ' 

Gerinat»y ainl hereditary in !•' ranee ( PletVel and Mably>. .“iih. 'l enip'./,. 
P«iwor of the Poj-es (Hiitb r — Kooh — Gil.ibon, 4!Hli ihap.). btri. F<‘n i'.; 
Svstein. Monte-'inicu 'but no-re part cularly M.ibly, Kobertson, Millar, ai.; 
Stuart's View of Sorii iy». 7th. Chivalry, Palaye (bin wank to In* to .' 
in the L’btii volume of de rAead'-mie). }J:h. l*opi-:« aiid Fnip'-i 

(Gibbon, Koeh, f iiannone, .*ith rhap. I'uh book). .*/ih, Jlauseatie Le;}j::i . 
cScc. (Pfetlel). And lOih. the Crn.-.,ide-, ((Luboji;. 

:^iaho.mi:t. 

S.vi.E'fJ Koran — Prefai c of, and Preliminary Di^-.ertalion, with a few cli :; 
lers f,f the Koran itself. 

Prideaiix's Life of Mahoim-t is imt long’, but seems not very good. 

The Modi-rn Cniver?vil Hi-l‘iry may be loi>ked at— .atith ebap. v^r. ■: 
Gibbon — White’s Hampton L«-clure.s — t)ckley's History of the S.inian.^, t * 
be looked at. ^ 


Mosheiin — Neal’s History of the Puritans — Foxe's Martyrs, Ami ab 
Honied's History of the lieformation— Ludlow* — Life of C<don<‘l Hut<)i:> 
son — W h it<*lockc. 

Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, ^Sr., will be found full of information, ais'! 
Somerville's History of William and Anne should be read, with Co.\e’b 
Kubert Walpole. 
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FRENCH HISTORY. 

Hen’aitlt and Millot and D’Anquotira Hi.story to be read, and important 
BiiijjcetH to he further considered in the great historians — Velly — Fere Daniel 
— hut Vell^’ recommended, a work of gre.at detail and value, continued by 
Villaret, and afterwards hy rjarnier, but not yet half finished. 

Robertson’s Charh-s V'^. Introduction of— Smflh’s Wealth cif Nations ; the 
chapt<*rH in the Ilrd hook, on progress of Towns, ^c. will give the Student an 
idea of the progress of society in the Aliddlc Ages. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

T.AriTrs* Agricola — Suetonius — Wilkins on Saxon Laws — Tliime’s Appcifdix 
. — Millar on the English Constitution — Nieolsoii’s llistcric’al Lihrarv — 
Piiestli*y’s Lectures on History — Dcloline and Rlackstone — IJlackstoftc on 
the Charters to h - n*;id — Sullivan's T.aw Lectiiri-s, close of, fn- his Observa- 
tions on Magna Charta — Monkish Historians hy Twysden, Caindcii — Gale, 

I No. — Liiigard. 

? SPANISH HISTORY. 

i Foil the Moors See. in Spain, see (Jlbhon, chapters in 5th vol. 4to. 51, 5‘J, 

I and a lati* W<«rk by Mur[>hy — Mariana, the great hist«>ri;m, of whom there 
: is a ciiaiacter in (Jlbhon, and a translation by Stevoiis ; but the Ibth and 
17tli vmIs. of the Mo iern Histt>ry may be looked at, along with Mr. GibhoiCs 
()ntliiu‘.s in the Rec(nid volume of }ii*f Memoirs — Rohertson's Introduclion to 
Charles — then his Charles V. and Watson's Pliilip II. — PfetVel from 

liodoljdi t«> Charles V. may be looked at, and Coxa's l!oii<ettf Au'^iria, \sith 
I’liiMta's Ili'itM'v, for the rise of the H«in‘>e of Austria, the Swiss Canions 
ami Ilelvoth; ('orifed.-racy ; and for Italy and the Popes, CJih and 70ih 
chapters of (iibbon will be sullicieiit. 

EKENCTI HISTORY TO LOTOS XII. 

Ani’d^. de Mably — Tb lf i t-oTi’s Introduction to Chai jc's V. and three Notes, 
SH, .'5!*, H* —I’arts of Cliilip de Commiues, fir Ibirgundy and Life of Louis 
Xl. — Notices liikeii by Hume of the French hi^tory. 

ENGLISH HISTORY TO HENRY VIII. 

11 i mr’s Reign of Edward III. pages 400 and 4fH, Ovo, edit, compared wdlh 
Cotton's Ahriiigment of the Records— Cidihetl's Parliamentary History — 
'llenrv's History may be lookiul at, when Cotton, Rrady, Tyrrell, (’arte, can- 
.jiot be consulted -- liacon'a Life of Henry V 11, — Monkish Historians — Sir 
llrtfward — Lingard. 

REVIVAL OF LEARNING, ETC. REFORMATION. 

* 

I.NTRoniTrrioN to the Tdterary History of the 14th and 15lh Centuries (Ca- 
dell, 1708), worth looking at, and not long — Mosheim's State of Learning 
in the Hull and 1 4ih lA*nluries—(Jibbmi, chapters 53 and (56 — Lorenzo de 
Medici, parts of— and more particularly of Leo X. by Roscoe — Read the 
.iccounts of the Reformation, 1st, in Robertson 8 Charles V. ; '2nd, History 
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of Charles V. in Coxe^s House of Austria ; Srd, in the two chapters of Rog- 
coe*6 Leo X. ; 4th, in the 54th chapter of Gibbon. Head the Introduction 
and first four chapters of ^MosheitU} in vol. 4 of our Kn^lish Mdition ; second 
part of Musheim's History' of Lutheran and llefoimed Churches; and lastly, 
the 6rst part of Mosheim — more particularly the close of it, f<»r the History 
of the Romish Church. Viiler’f prize Essay on the Reformation, more par- 
ticularly on the Induence of the Reformation, and the Appendix on the poli- 
tical situation of the Suites of Europe. 

Council of Trent (Father Paul) 2iid book, and latter part of the Cth. 

FOR REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

• 

For Wickliffe, sec Henry’s History of England — NeaPs History of tho 
Purikins — Foxe’s Martyrs— 3rd vol. of Moslieini — and Milner's Church 
History. Hume's .account of our Roforntalion should he read, and the 
same subjetH in Robertson's History of Scotland, and first App«“iulix in Mac- 
leane's edition of Mosheim — Hiirnet's History of tlie Reformation should he 
read — Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and Neal's History of the I’liritans, slionld 
be censnlted. 

In Foxo, the account given of Lamhert, Crannier, and Anne Af'kew, may 
be suflicieiit — ^I‘Crie*s History of the Reibrmatioii in Sc«>tlainl should ho 
referred to, and there is a very good account of Luther in Milner's Cliurch 
History. 

Lingard's History. 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE. 

iNTROnrcTiON to Thuanus or de Thou. Then the civil aiul ceeles'astiral 
parts of the work that belong to the History of France. The military part 
may be slightly read. The French translation is reeoimnemled. 

Brantonie, parts of — Memoirs of Sully, parts of Wraxall’s .Memoirs of tho 
House of Valois, and his History of France — Ahhe de ^lahly. 

Eilict of Naiitz, 1st chapter of, for first introduction and persecution of 
Calvinism in France. 

Maimbourg's History of tho League mentioned ; but see M'raxall for the 
League. 

Esprit de la Ligiie, by D'Anquetil (scarce book), partly incoiporalod into 
his present Uvo. History, of 14 vols. 

There is a new work hy Lacretelle, in two volumes, Ilistoire do France 
pendant Ics Guerres dc Religion. 

HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

P^RfiFiXE's Life — D'* Thor -Sully *8 Memoirs — Mably and Wraxal^ecom- 
mended — Voltaire's Hi nriade — Fifth Book of Edict ol Nantz, and the Edict 
v/ith '.he secret articl s, t(» Lo read* 

RELIGIOUS WARS IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

Grotius — Bentivoglio — Strada — original authors. 

Brandt's History the Reformation, a century after. 

Watson's Philip 11. (all of it to be read, with the first four books, and 
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other parts of Bcnlivogllo)— BentivogUo, Strada — and Grotius to he read for 
the important period tlint preceded the coming of the Duke of Alva. 

For the Arminian Controversy, 18th and 19th hooks of Brandt's History 
of the Reformation ; for the Synod of Dort, 38rd book — See also other parts 
of chapters 41, 42, 43, and placard in 50ih book. Brandt's work can only 
be consulted. ^ ^ 

THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

JIartk's Giistavus Adolphus— Coxe’s House of Austria. The leading points 
of this subject seem to be— 

1. Contest between U. Catholics and Reformers to the peace of Passau. 

2. Provisions of that Peace. • 

3. Conduct of the Protestant Princes. 

4. Ditto of the House of Austiia. 

5. Elector Palatine. 

G. (Jiistavus Adolphus, Ac. 

7. (’ainpaigns of Tilly, ^c. 

8. Continuance of the contest after Gustav iis's death. 

9. Peace of \Vest])}ialia. 

Scliiller's 'J'liirty Years' War may be looked at, but Coxe seems the best 
author to be read, in every re.'ipcct. 

ENGLISH HISTORY.— HENRY VITT. ELIZABEril. 
JAMES I. CHARLES I. 

Hkrukkt's Life of IL'ury V 11 1, worth looking over — Hurd's Dialogue on 
times of Qiieen Eli/alnuli — Miss Aikin's Memoirs of Elizabi'tli and James — 
Hume — .M liar — Clari mloii — WhilelocUc— Luillow — liift* of ('olmiel Hut- 
chinson— Parliaii entary Debates in ('obbett — History of Tjong Parliament by 
Ma^' — Riisbwortli's Cjillections — Nal-on’s Ditto — Harris's Lives of .Tamos 
I. and Cliarh-s I., Cromwell, and Charles II. — Ibirnet and Laing's History 
of Scotland — Memoirs of Holies — of .Sir 1*. Warwick and Sir J. Berkely — 
Rapin always a substitute in the ab>encc of nil others. 

First interval, from accession of Charles to the dissolution of liis third par- 
liament in 1629. 

Second interval from 1629 to 1610. 

Third interval fruni ItJlO to the king's journey to Scotland in 1641. 
Fourth interval, from that journey to the civil war. 

Prynne’s 8pe»*ch in Ct>bbelt — Walker's History of Independents to bo 
looked at, and the King's f<ett>'rs in Rovston’s Edition of his works— .Mrs. 
McCauley's History, very laborious: unfavounible to Charles. 


CROMWELL. 

CoNFRRBNCB at tho CTul of Thurloe's State Papers, a hook which cannot bo 
read, but may easily he consulted from .a very good index at the end— 
Ludlow, from the Battle of N.aseby, and pages 79, 103, and 13.5, of 4to. 
edition for (Tomwell, and di:t*. ilntchinson, 287, 309,340 ; and Whitelocke, 
516 and 348— Sir E. Walker's llistorieal Discoiir.ses —most of it in I!uinc — 
Noble's Memoirs of the Croinwcl!'*' ni.*iy bo looked at — Sir J. Sinclair's 
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History of the Revenue for aecnunt of the expenses of the Long Parliament 
^Ciinnl>le''s Life ot Aluiik — Trial of the Regicides, short, and bv all mcaiiB 
to be read. o > » ^ 

CHARLES 11. 

Harris s Lives (all these /iiveS ]>y Harris, full of inferination and historical 
researed)) — Neal s History of the Puritans — 1, 'i, (i, 7 eliaptiTs of the second 
part, ‘iml^vol.-— \\ alker's JsuiVerings of tin; Clergy — part of Claremlou’s Life 
^Runiet s History ol his own Times — Xlacnhersoirs Original Ihipers, and, 
1/aIryinpIo's Memoirs, vol. ‘J. 


CHARLES II. AM) THE EXCLIJSIONISTS. 

ANQnEAr ArARVKf/s Account of Rriberv, cS:c. given in Cobbett -Ralph’s 
History (most iniiiiite and comjdete) always to be e.uisnlt.'d for Ch-nl.-s H. 
•nu . .lines Kennett's ilitto (iinuitioued as eontaining the KiuLi's Heelaraliuii 
01 ppeal to the Peoplej — i?ir \\'. .Jones's Reply gi\eii in Cobbelt. 

CHARLES 1 1. 

Memoirs of C. do Cramniont — Dryden’s Polithvd Poem*? — Ah'-aloni and 
i thitoplicl. iSce. — Hinlihras — ( irey*> Noti-^ S<-nuons ainl i’ublic Papers of 
t le 1 resbyterians — Laiiig's History of Scotland. 


RKVOLLTIOX. 

Fox’s History— Maepherson and Dalrymple. 

1st jiart ot the general subject, James's attack on the constitution and 
liberties of the country. 

2iid Part — Resistance made to him at home. 

'Hilto from abroad — Htli chapter of Somerville’s History — for 
1 Klin a eiitejprise, Ilurnett’s Memoirs — *Jud Earl of Claremlon s Diary, 
loin p. 41 Sir J, Rerosby's Memoirs — ('Diiference between the Houses 
gnen m ( olibett — Somervilie’s Ilialory of Wiliiam, iVc.— Ralph— D’Uyly'i 
Life of biuicroft, I J J 


REIfJX OF WILLIAM. 

SoMERViii.!!— — Tindal — Ralpli — Iluriwl — Col.lictt, 5tl. vol- 
■ .,*5P , P"'* e.ilrympli! — p. 3.'! I, v«I. !>. Statiilf', llvo. idit. for 'rrivniiia 
Jjiil Rlackstone, (.lap. ‘J, vol. 4, for the liberty of llw pre«>s — ami tltli vol. o 
otatuteH 1 „ and I4 Charles II. diap. ,'bl — Aleinoirs of the Duke de St 
I'lmon, .iiii] / th and tllh of Rolingbroke'i* Letters on IJi»tury, for \Wlliam' 
foreign pcu:tics. 


a.merica.-east and west indies. 

Rf»DEU'f sr)\ — J 'refare, \\Itli .0, t», 7 chapters of the 1st v<»l. of ('lavigero, an 
much of vol. ‘J, for Mexao — 2nd vol. Chiiri-liill's Voyages, tor Life t 
Colnmhus, by his son — Italian Colleclioii of Uamnsio, for original docu 
ments respecting America, Acc. — Second letter f»f Cortez should lie read- 
thero is a Latin translation of 2nd and Urd letter, very K*arce - Rernal Din 
del Castillo should be read ; it is translated by Keating — Uobcrisoii’s Iiidi 
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—For Portuguese settloinrnt, &c. in E. Indies, see .5t}i cliap. of Russel, and 
first three sections of JItli vol. Modern Universal History — For lirar.ils, 
Harris's Voyages, last edit, in 1 7-10, is always quoted, dilfering from first edi- 
tions entirely — For Dutch, \c. JJ^ird chap. Modern Universal History, and 1 1 th 
chap. Uussi‘1 — For Eiiglisli, Rohertson’s Posthumous Works, and first 
half ot 1st vol. of Marshall's Life of Wasliinytoii — Kaynal, Historical part 
of — Ihtrke's Knropean Settleuients to he read — Hakluyt and Purchas fur first 
attempts of navigation, iVc. very curiiuis and instructive. 'J’he latter voluinos 
of Pinvhas ceiiitain original documents of the first conquerors, most of Las 
jL’asas’ Rook, .Mexican paintings, &c. 

FRILXCH IIISTOllY FROM HENRY IV. TO END 
OF LOUIS XIV. 

TjTVFs of RicheliiMi and Mnzarin, hy Auhrey — Ditto of Richelieu, hy Lo 
CU rc ; Viut no good hiograjiliical acemint of thov.e mini>ters — Many Memoirs 
with and without nanie'j. Amongst the best are the^e of Madame de Motte- 
ville — .Montpeii.sier — Cardinal (lo IL tz— De .loly. son secretaire — De la 
]{(»chefoncaalt — De hi Fare — De (lourvillc — De la Fayette : out of those have 
heeti formed other works, not lonir, and always nunl — Esprit de la Idgiic— 
L’lntrigue du Cahiiiet — Louis XIV. sa Cmir ct h? Regent, hy DWnquelil, 
and L' Esprit du Fronde, an oatahli^hed work, not by D'Anquetil, as had 
het'M sujiposed. 

lint f(U’ the tiiiies of Riclielieii ainl Mazarin see the chapters tliat ndate to 
tlie’o in Ku.'mI, with tho.e in the Modern Universal History, w’hich will be 
suliicii'iit wlieii addi <i to those in Voltain*, 1 7.\ 17<’» of his Esprit dt‘s Mo urs, 
&c. with tile .*vl:be de Mably, but I/lntrigue du Cabinet also may be added 
— fur Louis Xl\'. the ciaat work is Mt moires du Due de »Sl. Simon, pub- 
lisln'd coiiipleie since l!n’ Revolution — Lmn.s XIV. »a Cour el le Rt gent, 
should be read, and the .Meiuoires de Duelos, wltli Voltaire's Louis XIV. Lc 
Vassor is a wwik read ami <pioted in England, and may bo consulted where 
the Heunev.ots are concenieii — Edict of Nanlz- part *J*2nd and ‘Jilid chap- 
ters — l'',dict*>, Xc. at till* end of the .*»th vol. sliouhl be lonked at for Revoca- 
tion (»1 Edi(t of Nani/, Xc. — Fc neloiiN Ti leniinpie, parts of, for faults of 
Louis, and early appearance of present system of Political Economy — Lacre- 
telle's late work — llistorv of the Kiglit«*enth Century, preparatory to his 
Precis of the late Revolution in France, a work well sp«dien of — Memoirs of 
Madame de Maintenon, by lleaumelle, though decried by Voltaire, still 
mnlutiiins its ground. 

WILLIAM III. 

SoMKiivii.T.R — on th * whole the host History of the re'gn we as yet haw — 
Belsham will furni.-h })rop(T tojdcs of reilection, Tiiulal tlie detail, and Ralph 
even more than Timlal — Rnrr.et must of coarse be read-- Cobhett w ill supply 
the Debates. There are sevmal important tracts in the Appendix to the ath 
vol. (»f h)s Parliamentary Hi^to^y. — Macplierson and Dalryinple must bec(*n- 
sulted. — yonic g(*neral conclusions in the 'dlst chapter of Somerville on l*ar- 
tics, &c. seem objectionable. 

For foreign politics, see Memoirs of ?t. Simon— Rurnet — llardwicke 
Papers — 7lh and 8th of Lord Uolingbri-Uc's Letters .m History, 
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ANNE. 

Coxe's Austria— Elglith Letter of Bolingbrokc— Torcy’s Memoirs — Mably'i 
Droit dc PEurops^ some chapters in the 3rd vol. of St. Simon — Maepherson 
—Trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

For the Union witli Scotland, sec Defoe's History, a heavy 4lo., a book 
published by IJriicc, under the direction of the Duke of Portland, at the time 
ot the Union with Ireland — Works of Fletcher of Siiltoun. 

Cobbett's Parliamentary’ History and Somerville's Account of the Union, 
w’ill be the best to read, with the first hundred pages of the third volume of, 
Millar on the English Constitution. 

GEORGE I. AND IT. SIR R. WALPOLE. 

Coxk's Life of Sff Robert, and his Idfe of Horace I.ord Walpole — Roling- 
broke's I^etters — and Letter to Sir W. Wyiulham — Horace Walpole againbt 
Bolingbroke — Parliamentary Debate. 

Ihdingbroke's Patriot King, and Dissertation on Parties, to be compared 
with Riirkc's Thoughts on the present Diseor.tonts. 

London Alaga/ine and Geiitleniaii's Magazine. 

FRANCE -REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, &c. 

Memoirs of tin* Due de St. Simon— list volujue of D'An im-lirs Louis 
X I V. ^a ('our et le Ri g'-nt — Mmioirs of Duelos--- L'l 1 i>tf.ire of Laerotolle 
—and for the ^lissls.sippi Scheme liaw, look at Stuart's Poliiiral l‘!co- 
noniy. — There is a gn at w«»rk on Finaiieo by l-'o irl-oniiois, v. }n*r<* the 
subject i.s thoroughly eoiisi»b*n*d ami is mad«* tolrraldy jnt<.‘li:L:ib!i‘-— Adam 
Smith refers to Du Vi-riuy — b)r South Si-a Hubble, sre Coxt-'s Sir 11. W'ab 
pole — Stuart's Political Ecomnuy “Cobliotl's Pailiam'*:it:iry lli'^tory — Ai&la- 
bie's Second Defence before tlie I.ords — Report of the Addn‘s^, \c, 

KING OF PRUSSIA. 

XmKijAfLT — lMiriburi:h Ui'vieiv of that \\’«'r!i — 'l’«i\vi r's Life of the King 
of i*rus.sia. 'I'hf-.'e be Milllj ii-nt f«»r the gom ral n a-b r. 

Mirab(*au on the Pru.ssian Moiianliy ; jiarlicularly tho {ir't vol. ami la^t ; 
read and ciiti« iM? the genoral ob-ervatioiis in ollii*r «.f tin* work. N tithing 
of an liisttfiical nature in thi' L'-tti-rs bi'twron hitn ami Vtil’airi*. 

'rhe King gives in his n . mi works an account of liia own Campaigns.— 
Gillies' work is very imlidVreiit. 


FRANCE. LOUIS XV. 

The d' t' 1 of the Histtiry of this Reign woubl be but the History of iho 
King\ Mistn'ssd* and tln lr favtuiriti-s. 

'I he l ile V, .ik ot Laen t' ile- bis lli-toire de I*'ram-.' peinlant le XVIIL 
Siecle, will supply every informatioii necess;iry for the general rentier, ami in 
a very agreeable manner. 

'J'.hf rinaiK i.il Disputes ami the Ei rle^iastiral Di piites. botli making np 
the dl.-ipules between thi* (’<mrt and Pailiament't, are tin* rbi«*l points: theso 
dtHpulci) with the new ojiinions, uniting to produce the French Revolution. 
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The Foreign Politics may be gathered from Voltaire and Coxe^s Austria in 
a general manner. 

See also Duclos. 


PELHAM ADMINISTRATION. 

Scotch Rebellion in 174o — History of it, by Borne, the book not thought 
equal to his fame, but it tells all that need now’ be known, and is in many 
places very interesting — Melcombe's Diary — Belshtim. 

OEOROE III.— OPENING OF THE REIGN. 

Anorpiins — Relshnm (neither without the other) — Melcombe’s Diary — 
Burke's Thoughts on Present Discontents. 

AMERICAN WAR. 

SrrECJiKS in the two TTou?es — Georire Grenvilh* — Pitt — Governor Pownall, 
&c. See Cobbett’s Parliaincnt.iry History — Examination of Mr. Penn — 
Dean Tuck»‘r*s Tracts (the tliinl partinilarly ) and his “ Cni Rono” — 
Paniplilet by Ttobiii'-on, brother to the IVnnate ; Ditto, by Dr. Johnson, 
Taxation ni» Tyranny — Jbnke's Speeches — Dr. Ramsay's History of the 
Ameiican War — Annual Hegi^ter — Paine's ('oinmon Sense — Paper to have 
been ])re!sented to ibe King in Hu rke's W orks — Gibbon's Memoirs — Notices 
of the Anierie.iii Contest in his Letters, — Hentivoglio — S'peec’u's in the 
S])anish (’ouncil on tlie subject of the Low Countries, by the Duke of Alva, 
&e. --W'.'isltijmton's tiers — ^^.^r^haIl's lafe of Wa>hington — Helsham and 
A*b»!|>hii.s (noitlier \si»l uit the other) — Parts of the W'orksof Franklin, and 
of his Coires|u»nihMu e. — 'I'h.e great Maga/iite of Information is the Uemem- 
braneer, :i W(nk of -11 vt.lume«i, drawn up by Alinoii, an t■;l]>o^ilion luiokseller 
at llu; tine*, and tlie Ileiue'nbraiicer therefore chietly otVeis to the renieiii- 
branco such :qieerhes and doeuments as are unfavouralde to the eouncils of 
Great Hi itaiu — Gordon, I tliii k Ovo. volumes, full of facts, and impartial, but 
with no Ollier meiit. — 'I’lie Legal History of the Colr.nies may be found in 
Chalmers, .a book wliieb may be ciinsulted, Imt ran not be read. — Ij'ledman 
wrote a lliNtory of the American War, an actor in the scene, and a sensible 
man, but with ordinary views, 

Alany liistoriea and many political subjects have ln'en j a^sed by. but they 
who would look l.tr more, or wamld think it advisable to turn aside from the 
course here pro['osed, may consult the vtdumes of the Modern I’liiversal His- 
tory, and they will lind, either in the text or the references, every historical 
information they cm well require. 

(’atalogues of ..ivat Librari.'s (the Catalogue, f«>r instance, of the Royal 
Institution in London) will give the Student an immuliate view of all the 
>aluable Hooks that refer to any particular subject of his inquiry. 

Biography, though dealing too much in pauigyric, is always more or less 
entertaining and inslructi^l^ often allording at the same time historical facts 
and traits of diaractt'r, tliat are by no means without their importance, though 
they may have escape*! tho ,u*m*ral iiistorian ; these may be also often found 
in the histories of countries. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


Since this Syllaljus was first drawn up, many Works have appeared, which 
should now find a place in it. 

Flallam on the Middle Acfcs — Sisraondi— Rrodie — vols. of Lingard's 
History — more valuable editions of Clarendon and nurnet — entertainin»,Mind 
instructive Works by Miss Aikin and Lord J. lliissell — a work on tlie times 
of (.’harlos I. and the Republic, by IhMlwiii — a valuable Selection of the 
State Trials, by Phillips — amoft important work on the Constitutional His- 
tory of ;this Country, 1»3' Ilallain, iVc. — A History of our oun lievolution, 
bv a Ffemh writer, Alaznre, and a Hist or}’ of the Times of Charles I. by 
Guizot, a short History' of Spain by Airs. Calcott, a continuation of the His- 
tories of Hume and Smollett, tlrawn up with jl'Iiirence and ability by Mr. 
Ilii^^hes, of Cambridge, and valuable Ibiblications by Coxe, Life of Marlbo- 
rou^di, \c. and a History' of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Prescott, the Ame- 
rican historian. 

9 

On the subject of the French Revolution, the followlns W^rks bavc l)een re- 
comim-mled as a short (aiurse. 

Miunet — Thiers— Mad. de Stael — Account ('f Kevolution in I>oiKh*y's 
Annual Keij;ister — Histoire de la Uevolutiou Franeai-M*, ])ar deux Amis (!«• la 
Liberttf — I'o these nia\* be now addc'il, Sir ^\^lI^e^ Scott's two first volumes 
of his Life of iS'apoItJon, 

MKMOlFtS on the siil/ject of the French ]<ev(diition, published by tb«‘ P»au- 
douiii Fr«*res at Paris. ’J'he followlnt! may now he paitsealarly m«*ntioi,i'<i : 
— Momi)irs bv AL He Fenieros — Alad. Roland — Hailly --Rarlianaix — Snr 
les .Journi'es de Septeinbre- -Hm — Cltry — Loijvel — Hiiinouriez - 

Alenmirs and Annals of the Kreneli Revo!uti'»n, bv Rertrand de M<'Ii‘vi]le, iVe. 

Tiie Speri:lies (.f Mirabeau slnadd !*e loukod at, and Neeki-r's Works, i‘..r 
the earlier periods of the Revidmion. 'rin i** is a deiimeratic AVork by Itailli iil, 
written in eppositi«»n to the Coiisiilerations of Mad. de Siael. — 'I heri* i" a 
Precis <if the Revolution, begun liy Uabaut de iSt. Klieune and coiuinueil l>\- 
Lac^et^■l;e. 

Tht-re is an useful work, IL viie (’hroi:oloj-i«ni,* de I'Histo.'re Fr.'in(;:ii'., fr :ii 
\ 7('>7 to Iilli'h by Ahmtgaillanl, ii'>W' expainled b\' the tame writer into a 
regular History. 

There is a History by Touhmi:eon. 



Among ilie worhs recommondfd in these volumes, editions of the foUorcing 
have Itcen ptddiahed by Henry G. Bohn, in his iSlandard and other Libr^^ . . 
rics, at the price of ‘6s, Gd. pt-r volume, except^whcre otherwise mariced, 

^ i' ; 


'Roscok's Life and Pontificatk op Lko X., edited 1)\' liis S< 
till* Nf)tt*s, A|»|M.*ii(lic<‘s of Documents, tlio Kpisode on LiTI 

Borgiii, &c. (complete in 2 vols.). 3 Plates, 
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Rosf:j>K'.s Life of Lokknzo he Medici, called the Mnirnificent, inclyding 
tile Copyright Notes ami lllnstiations, with a new '»lejuoir by his Son. 
I\ntrait, 


S( imlekk’s Works, V<il. I., History of the Thirty Ymrs* Vr.-ir, mid of 
the Ivexolt of tilt* Netherhinds, traii>hited hy the Rev. A. ,1. W. -Morri- 
son. Vol. II. Portrait, 


AlKMoins OF TiiK Life of Cueonkl Hr n iiinson, hy his M’idow Lucy: 
to wliich is now tirst added, :m Account uf the Siege ol J^allioui llMiiae, 
1 \ir(raif. 

Coxr'.'i lliM'oiiY OF THE Hoi >K OF Ai .muia, from the F 'r.idation of 
the Mnii.ti iiy to t!i ‘ death t)f L M'pold 1 L, I Jld -17!>2. New and levised 
•.ilitioj), in 3 vids, U i'h J*(n traits. 

Oiki.ky’s Hi.-.rni!v OF iJiK Sai;a(. i:ns, n'vised, enlarired, and conipletod, 
with a Lite ol iMoiiaiuiuod, and Memoir ol the Author. o/' 

iSi {'haulin' if. 

Co\k’s Memoirs of tde Di ke of Marlduhoi gh. (Coniidete in 3 vols.) 
Purtraits. 

Atlas, containing tine lar^«* Maps ainl Clans of Marllior.ouhV Cam- 
paigns ^heing 41 II tho&e puhlisaed in the origiiuil ed.lioa at JLl’-' Ids.), 
-ho, lO.s Gd. 

Bafon's Lssays, Aroi’imiKGMs, \Vjsdom of the Amiknts, New 
A ii.ANris, and Henry VI L, witii Introdactory Di>serta:ion and Notes. 
Purl m it. 


Girikin's Boaian Ivmpire; complete and unabridged, witli variorum Notes, 
im inding, in addition to ail the Anihor’s own, those of Gui/.ot, NVenck, 
Niehnhr, Jin.. , N«miuKt, ami other foreign scholars. IhLied l»y an 
Kiiglisli Cliuiviinian. la six volume?, Post livo. Portrait and ,\fajis, 

C-esar's Works, complete, witli the .\lexandrinn, African, and Spanish 
Wars of llirtitis, litei.dly translated with Notes and copious Index. 
Portmii, bs. 

The Worksop Tacitus, I terally translated, with Notes and very complete 
Index. 5s. each. 

[Bitna's Ecclesiastical iv, and the Anglo-Saxon Chuoxk lr. 

69, 
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WORKS RECOMMENDED. 


William op Malmesbouy's Chkonicle op tiik Kings op England. , 

5s, 

Six Old English Chronicles, vi/., Asscr's Life of Alfred ; and the 
Clironiclea of Etliolwerd, Ciildas, Nennius, (jcollVey of Moninouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. ^ os. 

Chronicles op the Cki*saiikiis ; Richard of Devizes, Geoffrey dc Vinsauf> 
de Joinville. l(!nmtmitr>l J'rontisjtocr, os, 

Karlv TravkI-S in I*ALK.vriNF., Willihald, Sa wulf, IJeTijaiuin of Tndcla, 
Alufidcville, La Miocqiiiore, and Maundrell. Edited by Thomas Wright, 
E§q. Sihtp, os. 

Matthew Rahis’s Ciikonh i-e. Eli>t dl\lsinn |niblished under the title of 
R(i(;V:ii (IP WKNiM)\ i:a's Flowers or Ilisronv, coiiipri^iti;' llu; History 
of Eiigland fpmi the Dfseent of the iSa.voiis to a.d. I’Jilo. Jly Dr. (iiles. 

2 vols., os. eacli. 

j\rATTHEVP Paris’s Ciironlle, ('iiiiialnlnir the History of llni'land from 
I'Jito, translated by Dr. (iiles. if vols. Willi e'Uiiph'le Index to the o 
vols., os. eacii. J\trtrnit, 

Rugkr i»e IIgvkden’s Ann vi s (iP Kn<;msii History, fi"ni a.i>. to 
A. I). IlMH. Traiisialed and edileii by Jl. T. IIilkv, E" i- R.A. 2 vols., 
os. eacii. 

IIenrv op HrNriN<;ii ).\\s IIisT«niv op tjik Enoi.isii, fiom the Rnman 
Invasion Im Henry II.; v. ith 'I'lie Acts of King St* jd.en, ^vc, Traaslaled 
and edited by T. Fore.-'ter, lls'i., M.;V. os, 

^Iai iuk.v op Wj>i mi> •'1 kr's I'lnU i.ns <»r Hi’^ruiiv, e.jji. i..l!y sinli 
t>i the ati’.uj-i <»! IbiM ii. fr-eu ti.e h* ..'ia' ii.u' ‘d li'.'' l i a.d. 

'I’ran'-iai' ti by ( '. D. ^’«*o;^'*, 11.. ‘J i. •!•'.. .“i'. e.n. li. 

Gkderk r.^ ViTAll"; liis K< •I.-sia-'tleal Hi>:<.ry <-1’ Fiiylaiid aial .\'>>rJi'.aiidy, 
tiai .-..lied, with N"!« s and ilie iiilri-'vuu li'Oi t»f (ia.z tf, by T. Fvie.>ler, 

-1 \ nD., .js. eat !l. 

Inoi'i imi'^ ( 'iiK'iNn r i: or tfij: Ai.r.rv op (i*r.ovi..\Ni', wi!]. t!-..* t’diiiim;- 
;!ti<»n*> Iiy P« li r (.< 1 ' artd .-lii -r \\ rit«-is. 'i’l.in-'iatfii, v,ii!i .\i.l( s and 

an Jiniex, by II. T. llii< y. IJ.A. .‘s. 

Gkaumom'.s Mr.MoiRs «ii- iiik (’mur or ('haulms If., v.iih t!;<' 
IJ'.Mo !■'•! Nairii;i\i '. /'ori'/'f'/ . 

FltO.V-SAUlS (‘hRoM. JJS Of- Eni.IAMi. l*R\Mr. AM» Si’AIN, t\e. Ni 
I. :. IS, t'.iis; lb" 1' i.f ('• .b .o.i \\ 1 ! !i Ni.!' •*. a i 

Ami; r an IS-ay so ii \\ siK-,a:id a (’jiriii-iii (Oi li"< HiNtsi\, ui!'i lo.i 

fi ft’U ■' ':i ‘ U^', ii : l-tfiVi- %>J f/n) »y'', 2 

lSu;(ei-Joyai d-.o., el /iii. T'l b'.v. 

i CiiioiM. I. j or l!\(,i \NH anh Fr am k. Ni-w Eiii;; r. 
li on tiw? 'I'l-xt <*f C'diHs* ! Wr.h N *1 and iinw uds i.f I' *' 

IFosifV-.'/s (uiiilorm uH.h Foti-sart), 2 N"!.-*., Su|>fr-rsyal iKo., d* 

li is. 

IIl'MK and S.VoLLKT'i's IIiMaiUYop Kmm.and, with a Memoir uf Hum'*. 
co.r.|i!‘*N.- in I large vol. 1 inji. dvo, l\n: of the anditos. J!\tm 

cloth, X ] • 1^- 



LECTURES ON HISTORY 



I ML'r^T avail myself of the privilofic of a prefatory achlrcss 
to oiiter into some exiilanatioiis with respect to the lecUiros I 
am going to (leliver, wliieh could not well fnul a place iu tlie 
loci uros t } I em.sel vos. 

1 must mention to you the i>lan upon which they are 
drawn u[). 

And 1 think it host to give you at once the history ol my 
own thouglits in f rming lliis plan, hecausc such a detail will 
serve to display the general nature of the study in which yon 
are now' 1 > engage, and will lead to observations that may 
allui d t!» iliese lectures tlieir best ehance of being useful. 

My hivt i 111 ]u*es.si oils, then, with ro>poct to a scheme for 
Lectures on Modern History, were these — 

That, in the first place, all deUiil, all narrative wxro iin- 
possihlo. 

That the great subject before me was the situation oi 
Europe in dilleronl periods of those later ages — the progress 
of the human mind, of human society, i‘f human happiness, 
of the iutellec'.iud eharaeter of the species for tlie last iiftecn 
centmios. Everything therefore of a temporary nature was 
to bo excluded; ail mv>re particular and local liistory ; all 
peculiar delineations of characters, rovolutious, and events, 
that concerned not the ^jf nt ral interests of mankind. That 
the liistory of France or Sp.,iii or Ihirland w’as ik^i to be 
considered separately and di.'tiiuUy, but only in cc?n junction 
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Ciu-liMvith the -other; each, only as it allocted hy its rela- 
tioiis^thc greiVt 6T)nmiiiniT:3F^>f du That, in short, such 

occurrences only were to be mentioned, as indicated the 
character of the times — such cluiiiges only, as left permanent 
efiects. That a summary, an estimate of Jiinnan nature, as 
it had shown itself, since the fall of the llomaii empire, on 
the givat theatre of the civilised part of tiie Avorld, was, if 
possible, to be given. 

I, must confess that this still appears to me to be the 
genuine and pru])er idea of a course of Jeetures on model'll 
Jiistorv. Hut to this plan, the obvious objection was, its 
extent and its diiliculty. 

The great Lord llacon did not find himself unworthily 
employed when he xvas consideringr the existing situation, 
and coiitemphding the future advancement ‘»f hninaii learn- 
ing ; but to look back u]H>n the world and to consider the 
ditTercnt m«*vements of dillerent nations, wbetber retrogmde 
or in advance, ami to slate the ]»r<>gress «d‘ the winkle from 
time to time, as resulting from the eoinhinecl ellect of the 
fiiiiiircs ami successes of all the parts — to at(em}»t this, is <«. 
attempt more tlian was ellectisl even iy the mitrrprising 
iiiiiid « f Hacon ; for it is to appreciate tlu' facts as well as t- 
exhibit the theory (if Imman society — to weigh in ibe b;ilani> 
the c(»nduct, as well as the intelligence of mankind, and to 
extend i'> tlie religion, legislation, and pt»liiy of .-tatrs, anti h> 
tlM‘ inlinilcly diversilietl .‘^nbji'ct (»f tla.*ir ['ttlilii-al iiapjtincs-. 
liie same impiiry, criticism, and specMilatitm whicli the wi-i ^ 
anil Itriglitcst of inanlviml had l)Ocn content !•» exb'mlonly i 
the moi'- particidar theme of human knowledge. 

Sin li w re the first impressions produet d upon mv min i 
by llj(‘ plan that had thus occurred to nnx 

It is very true, tiiat when tiny Jiad somcwliat Mdisitletl. I 
became snliiciently aware that object irnis like tliest' inn>i ic * 
be ui'ged loo far. I'Jiat a plan miglit be very impmlcclh 
CACCUtcil, and yet answer many of its original jiin poses, iisfr!' 
'18 the in.^f F'uction of the iiearor was concerned, and that 
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was on the whole sufficient. The effect upon the lioiirer 
being the point of real consequence, not tlic literary failures 
or successes of the lecturer. 

I'liis scheme of lectures, liowcvcr, I have not adopted, fur 
thougli I might fiiirly have been j^rmitted to execute it in a 
filigikt and inadequate manner, I was persuaded that lectures 
\voiil<l be expected from me in this place long before I could 
have attem|)tcd to execute it, in any manner, however iin- 
perfect and inadequate to my wislics. 

Having mentioned this reason, it is unnecessary to mention 
otiiors, which might also have iiiduce<l me to form the same 
resolution. 

Rut a plan of this sort, though rejected by me as a loolurer, 
sluaild ahvovs be present to you as readers of history. By 

(dlier means can you derive the full benefit that may an*l 
slionM 1 e ilerivcd from the annals of the past. 

Lai ge and ouinjireluMisivc views, the conuoctiou of cause's 
and otFoet^, too steady, tliongli often slow and, at tVic tinv^, 
nnpere- ivi d ii.ilncncc of general principles ; habits of c.dm 
s[>eculati<'n, of foresight, of deliberative and providing wis- 
dum, tlii*>;e arc the h*ssons of instruction, ami these the be>t 
advantagv.s to bo gaim d by the contemplation <'f lii'^tory : 
and it is to ilieso that tlic ambition of an historical student 
.vli«>uld be at all events diroctiMl. 

Tlie next sehemc of leclnres, that occurred to me, was to 
lake particular periods of Iiistory and to review and estimate 
several of tla'in, if pv'ssible, in a eonnoctod manner. T! 
period, for instance, (»f the Dark Ages, of the Revival of 
Learning, of tlic Reformation, uf the ReligioiiS Wars, of the 
poW(‘r and i-i OTprises of Louis the Fourteenth, of the jnos- 
pci ’ty of lMn o[)e towards the (dose of the last century. 

These periods could not be described and examined wit 1 unit 
ooineyl g l(j tbo li.-arer a very full impression, not only - f 
the leading events, but uf the gencml meaning and import- 
ance of modem history. All the pro] cr purposi's )f a sys- 
tem of lectures would be t’nn clbre by these means very sulli- 
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cicntly answered ; and as tlie plan is somewhat confined and 
brought within a defiiiito compass, it has the important merit 
of being practicable. 

But after some deliberation, this plan, also, I have thought 
it best to reject ; chiefly, l)eeausc to attempt it, wouM bo 
rather to attempt to write a book, than to give lectures. 1 
do not say that those pages, whicli now make a good book, 
can ever have inadi* bad li'ctures. But a lecture is, alter all, 
not a book ; and the (piestion is whether the same lecturer 
might not have improved his hearers more by a less claliorate 
mode' of address. 

Instead then, of endeavouring to draw up any general 
hi.-^tory of Jhirope since the overthrow i.*f the lh»man einpiiv 
ill the west, and instead of attempting any disens>ion of 
difiia'ont })eii(‘<ls under the form <*f Vi'gular treatises, I at last 
thought it; l.>esl t-* tix my attonti»»n <jn my he;irer> only and 
ii> eoiitine my ellbrts to one ])oint. 'fhe object, therefore, 
whieli 1 liave >eleeled is this, to Oiideavour t»» a-sist my 
hearers in reading lii>tory IV't* tlu*niselv<.>. 

Xow this [dull of lectures. sim])le as it may at iirsl a[>pear, 
will be found to eompieheinl a task of mere than sutlieieiit 
dillienllv Ibr me, and be very ade«[Uate. as I CMUceive, t<» all 
the jMirpo.es which lectmvs can attempt ti* ;u‘eoiii}»lish f -r 
ymi. 

Inu* with to iiivself, what nni^t l»e the pr«'vinco 

allotted to me / 1 inu-l pr«jh’rone biMik toamdher. and must 
luive reasons fi»r my [eefeivnee, :uid must theref-'i-i.' read and 
examine many. 

In the iii \l place. I nnrst, fi’«»iji the endle.-s detail of Ihiro- 
j»oan trail ti a' ^ direct tin* atb-ntion of my hearers to.Mieh 
partlcnlai- Ira.. in thoM* traiisac-iioii.s, as ^\ill, on the whole, 
give, if [.<• : 'li*i ;i general and commanding view of tlio great 
; ai . jcis of inodei ii hisl(.»ry. 

Tu: s Cannot lx* attenipled by me willioiit meditating the 
wliolc, and considering Hie rclaii.ms of all the <liilerent i.'artti 
with great care and ])utieiiee. 
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L-.istly, I must ciulcavour, if I can, to stale wliy particular 
j)Ori<>ils or cliaracters in history have hecoinc iiiterestini.^ au'l 
to convoy some portion of that interest to my hearers. 

Siicli arc tlie ohjects whicli I liave .^elected as the fittest t'> 
excite my own wishes, and enij:aj:^e *my own labours. 

What, in tlie mean time, is to be the task that is to devolve 
upon f/ixf / 

It must be for i/ou to carry with you into your own s:tudios 
the advifi' F Iiave oflbrod, the criticisms T have made, the 
moral synij'athios, the ]U)liiical princi]>les 1)}’^ wliich I a]»[<ear 
to liave buen myself ailccte(l, and these must, all of tli(?m, 
become the to[»ic.s of your own reflectiim and examination. 

It is, therefore, already evident that we have, each of ns, 
in onr several provinces, enontrli to ])erform, if wc do hut 
I'lnhavonr to discharuo, with prt>per diligence and ardour, 
the several duties that hilong to us. 

I^irning now from the consideration of the plan of tlie lec- 
tures. to the mr»(h..‘ in \^lueh 1 liave (iidoavoured to exocnto 
it, as my ohjt'ft vas to a^^sist my liearers in reading history 
tbr till inselvos, my first impiiry was this — AVhat course of 
historical reailiiig it would be fittest to recommend — what 
were the lujM'ks, aid how were, they to be road. 

The first direction of a student s mind would b?. I knew, 
to have recourse to t/nirra! to summaries and abridg 

monfs of bist<.ry ; for in tbi.s manner it would naturally be 
thought that the greatest p«)ssible historical information 
might be ]ir(^curcd with the least possible exertion. 

I therefore devoted a considerable ]>ortion of time to the 
general liistnry of Voltaire, the modern history of Russell, 
and to the hi cncli general history by the Chevalier Mehegi^n. 
All works of merit and reputation, the first and last of great 
celebrity, ''fhe first advice thou whieh T shall take upon me 
to give, as the result of my expcrienco, is this ; — not to road 
general liistorios and abridgments of history, as a more sum- 
mary method of acquiring historical knowledge. Tlierc is vo 
summary method of acquit ing knowledge. Abridgments ot 
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history Iiave their use, but tins is not flieir use iio}* can be. 
AVheii the detail is tolorabl}" known, tlio smnmaiy can llieii 
be uiidorstood, but not before. Sumniaries may always serve, 
most usefully, to revive the knowledge that has been before 
acquired, may throw it in\o proiier shapes and proportions, 
and leave it in this state ui)ou the memory, to supt)ly the 
materials of subsequent reHeeliou. ]5iit ^t'lU'i-al liistorios, if 
they are read, fust, and before the jjarticular history is known, 
are a*stu*t of chain of which the links seem not (*onn(a:te<l ; 
certain ro])re>:oiitations and statements, which cannot, he nu- 
dei'stood, and therefore cannot he ixanomhereil : and exhibit 
to tlie mind a succession of (.»hjccts and images, t‘acli of which 
appears and retires t<.>o ra]»idly lobe survevc«l, and wlicn tlie 
whole vision has ]'assod }>y, as sooii it does, a trace of it is 
scarci.'ly found to remain. Were T to look from an emiitciu'e 
over ;i e.’nntry ^^llich I had never lu.fori* scci?, ( di'*nld <lis- 
cover only the principal t.hjcrl- ; the villa, the i lream, tlio 
lawn, or the wood. Ihit if lliC hui'lsrajM* ijh; had hccu 

the scene of my childhood, or lately «d’ my re.'idencc, i-vcry 
ohjeet w<.'uld bring along itli it all its attendant a‘<^«.'ciat imis, 
and flu.* jtii.’tnre tliat. was present' d t<» the eye would la* the 
lea f part of t!u; iiDpros-iou lhai v.iis I’cceivcd l.y tlie mind. 
Snell is tlu* dineronee hcwi'on icadin.g gt iu ral hi-torii s heloio, 
('V after the particular hldorics to which tlmy ]» ter. 

I must not indi.ed < (o oh.ervc that tln r»* are sonic 
parts of history so (d»senrc .and of so littf* imporiant f.', (hat 
general acenunts of fheni are .all that can citiicr h.* «-x pia-t'.^'l 
or rcquii- .d. Ahi'i.lgmcni s .ami general lji.>.tori« s must hejc 
bo us-c'i. Not that mm-h can h'.* thus received. I ut I hat 
much i' m ■ v anted, and that, what littK* is necessary, may 
be tliiis ol.taiued. 

J j iust :»!.;o Ci.aif«.'>s tiiat gencr.il histories may in like man- 
ner he re.sortcd to, f-r the purja/.se of aequiriug a general 
liolioii of the great leading fcature.s of any particular history : 
they may he to the student, what map.s are to the traveller, 
.*iid give an ido,i of tlie nature of tJio country and (»f tlio 
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magnitudo and situation of the towns, through which he is 
to pass ; tliey may teach him what he is to expect, and at 
what points lie is to be the most diligent in his inquiries. 

Viewed ill this light, general histories may be considered 
as of great imjxirtaiicc, and that, CA^en* lefui'e the perusal of 
the particular liistories to which they refer, but they must 
never be resorted to, except in the instances iind for the pur- 
poses just mcntioncil— tliey must not be used as suli.stitutes 
for more minute and regular histories; not as short methods 
of acquiring knoAvledgc — they arc meant to give (and they 
may most us(‘fully give) commanding views, comprehensive 
estimates, gcjii'.-jil impressions; Vmt these ciinnot supersede 
that labour which must be endured by all those, wh<) would 
possess themselves of information. 

If, thei-eb're. gouoral hi.dorios and summaries of history arc 
not to he read, as a short way of acquiring historical know- 
ledge, and if history, when it is of importance, must he road 
in the detail, a oiost melancholy prospect immediately pre- 
sents ii.'clf ; f. r the hooks of historical detail, the volumes 
which eoii:stitute modoru history, are iunnmeridde. Alps < n 
Alps ari'C. This is a dilliculty of all others tlio most invin- 
cible and •Miibarrassing. I must endeavour to consi'ler it with 
all possible iittontion. 

The great autbority on a subject like ibis, is Dufrosnoy — 
Dnfrosnoy'.s ( ’broiioh^gy. After laying down a course of hi?- 
torieal rea<ling sncli as he conceives indispensably iiecessaiy, 
and quite ])ractie:ible, ho calmly observes tliat the iiiuewbicli 
it is to take up is ten years ; and this tr.o upon a supposition, 
that much moi-o of every day is to be occupied with study 
than can p< .ably be expoeted, and that many more pages 
rh.dl he road in tin' twenty-four hours than can possibly be 
reflected n])on. 

I ivmcmber to bavo beard that a man of literature and 
great bist<.»rieal reading had once been speaking of tho great 
French historian Tluiamis in those terms of comnundation 
which it was natural fo! him to employ, when alluding to a 
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work of such extraordinary merit. A youth wlio had listened 
to him, with all the laudable ardour of Jiis particular time of 
life, had no sooner retired from his company than lie instantly 
sent for Thuanns, resolving to begin immediately the ])eru.sal 
of a performance so celcdirated. and fi’om that moment to 
become a reader of history. Th nanus was hronglit to him — 
seven folio volumes. Ardent as was the student, sur])ri.sc was 
soon succeeded by total and irremediable (hspair. Art was 
indeed too long, he iiuisL have thought, and life too short, if 
such was to he his entrance to kmnvlodge, ami m^t indo(‘d to 
knowledge, hut to one department among many others of 
human ini[niry. 

Now this etfoct was certainly m»t the (?tTeet which was 
intended — all risk of any event like this must lu* jno^t care- 
fully avoiilod. And on the wh(*le it is suflicicntl y evi«lent, 
that any lecturer in history canm»t he hettor einnhycd than 
in studying h<»w to render the e<»ur>c <'f ivadinur. whicli ho 
proposes as slan t, i, c., as praclicahh*, as if can p(‘ssihly hc 
made. Such, as amid the natural fccnpat ions of Innnau 
life, may he aecomplishetl. It is in vain t.) recniimend ti.» tho 
generality of readers Iwioks, wliich it iniglit be the laboni* of 
years to peruse ; they will certainly ia.*t be [)enised. and tho 
lecturer, while ho conceives tha.t la* has «liscjiarg(Ml his otliee, 
has only nuale the mistake so natural to his situation, that 
of snj)ja^.^ing that there is la) art «»r seienci‘ m* sj»ecies of 
knowledge in oxistenee, hut tho <»ne lie ]n'^►^cs-^•s, and that 
his audience are. like himself, to he alna.>.a extdnsivrlv occu- 
pied in its eoiisidei’at i«*n. 

Jhu evil sun? im«re easily deserilu.d than nna*diod. \\'l;at 
is in thi. c;,sc 1(1 be d<na* I Are tho gij'at writers of hist^n v 
not !•) l e r« id ? \N’h:it is the stmly of liistoiy, Init the read- 
ing of theui ? 

Tiic tirst object tborcftiiv, of my anxieties, in con 
of this difliciilty, has necn, through the wla»le of my Icctnrc' 
to rccomniend, m^t as many l)(M)ks as the snbj»?ct adiiuttt d ‘-f, 
but aa few. 
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And T am tlic more at ease while I do this, because the 
best authors in every diflerent j)art of history liavc tlieir 
margins crowded with references to otlioi* Ijooks and to ori- 
ginal autlioritics ; and such readers, as are called upon to 
study any ]KtvtirHlar ])(ant or period ©f Instoiy more ininiilely 
tlian can in l)e necessary, need be at no loss for 

J)roper materials on which to exercise their diligence, and 
cannot want to receive from mo an enumeration of tho.:e 
references and means of information, wJiieh they can in this 
manner so roa<lily find. 

Ihit I Jiave ventured to do more than this — for T have not 
only recommended as Jt n^ ])oolvs as possible, l)nt 1 have re- 
commended only ]'avts of books, and sometimes only a few 
2)ages in a volume. 

^riiis it will bo said, is surely a superficial way C'f reading 
histf>ry. What can be known of a book when only a part is 
read ? d'liis i.^ not the manner in which subjects were studied 
1)3’ our auceslnvs, tbc scholars of other times, lint there were 
giants in tlu'se days, it will be added, and we are but a peeav 
race of sci<disls who cannot, it seems, find leisure enougl> even 
to peruse much k'ss to rival, the works which their le.bouis 
have transmitted for our instruction. 

I moan ie>l to don\’ that there is ctm^idorablo weijUt in 
this objection, and nothing but tlio intolerable perplexity id' 
the case, its insurinonntablo diilicultv, the im]H)ssibiliiy of 
ado^iting any other ctnirse, waaild ever liave induced me to 
jiropose to students to road books in ]^arts ; but T must re- 
peat it, that human life does not noxv admit of aipy other o\- 
I^odient, and the alternative to which we are reduced in ]»lain 
truth is this. <.ither to read hooks of liist<uy in this manner, 
or not to reail (Iieiu at all. 

lie knows little of human learning or of himself who 
vencrai .s not the s. holars i)f fi>rmer times — the great intel- 
lectual labourers tliat have preceded us. It wouhl be an ill 
interpretation indeed;, of what I shall recommend, if it be 
concliulccl that because I liink their volumes are often to bo 
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read in parts only, that I do so from the sliglitest feeling of 
disrespect to authors like these, or to the great literary works 
that tlioy have so meritoriously accomplished. 

But the condition of society is coiiliiiually changing, and 
the situation of our ancestors is no longer ours. In no re- 
spect has it altered more than in the interior economy of tlie 
management of time — more especially of a student's time. 
Avenues of inquiry and knowledge have been opened to us 
that were to them unknown. The regions of scienec. for 
instance, may be considered as a worhl lately found, liitlicrto 
but partially explored, and in itself inuxhaii.Niible. 

What are we to say, in like manner, of the avocations, and 
oven amuseJiieiits, of social life, wbieb have evi rv where been 
nudti})lie«l by the gr»>wing piX'sperify of mankiini • - numy t,.f 
them iK't only intelleidual, but intellectual in the bi-dit d 
sense of tbo word ? The patient and solitarv student can 
never be a ebaraeter without its valih' an<l nvs[>ei*labi]ity ; 
but the character can no longer bo met with, as it once was, 
now that the genius of men is attraete(l to the invt. ntituis of 
art, the discoveries of scionee. and the various ]»nzcs of 
alHueiiee and of honour, that are nn./ro and nu»ro bold n]> t«> 
ambition, as a country more and more improves in civili- 
zation and prosperity. 

There is another consideration which must not be forgotten, 
when tliis method which I have mentionoii, of reading hook.^ 
in parts, is coiisidere<l. 

Literature, like socitdy, advances step by stoj). Kve:*v 
treatise and hook of value contains .some ]»artieiilar part that 
is of iuoro value than the rest — .s<*mcthing by wbieb it ha- 
added t ' the general .^tock of human knowledge or (’iitei- 
taiiiJiieiit — .ionicthing on account of whieli it was more p.ir- 
ticul.n ly n\til and admired while a new book, and on account 
of which it continues to be rea<l and adminal while an old 
one Now, it is tlu.’.so dilfercait portions of every dilTereni. 
volume, that united form ilie cHectivc literature or knowledge 
of every civilized nation ; and when collected from the dilfcrciit 
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(jF Europe, the literature and knowledge of the 
jnost civilized portion of mankind. It is by these parts of 
more peculiar ainl original merit, that these volumes are 
known. It is these to which every man of matured talents 
and finished education alme adverts. • It' is these which ho 
endcavoni's chiefly to rcnicm]>er. It is these that make up 
the treasures, and constitute the capital, as it were, of his 
mind — the remainder of each volume is but that suhonlinate 
])orti<'n which has no value hut as coinicctcil with the otlier, 
;i!id is often made np of tlio.se en*ors ami imperfections whicli 
are in fact the inseparaldo attendants of cvciy human pro- 
duct inn, which are nViserved and avoidevl by every writer or 
\ cas«.:nrr wlm fnllows, and winch gradually hecoinc in one age 
only llu? exploded characteristics of anothrv. 

It is tlius that hum.an knowledge becomes }>rogressive, and 
that the gvneml intelligence of .society gains a lunv station 
in idvanee, lV(»m the reiterated impulses of each succeeding 
mind. It theicihr*' hy no means f.dlows, when books are 
rc:ul in parts, th:ii they are therefore read superfieially. Some 
hoolv.i (s lys my liord 13acoii) are to be testc'd, s^'ine few to be 
cliewed am'. (ligvstG<l : that is, s</me h<ioks ai\.‘ to bo read only 
in parts ; otl’Oj-s to he rc.id. hut m»t cnihaisly ; and some few 
to he read wln»lly, and with diligence and attention. The 
same may Vk* pi'etty generally said of the tlith rent pewtions of 
the .same work. Much care and circnms])v'Ction must uii- 
d<mhlcdly ho used in selecting’ and iliscriminating the part.s 
to he tasted, to 1)0 chewed., and to he digested. The more 
yoiithfid the miml, the les.s skilful will ho (lie choice, and the 
more hazardous the privih'go, thus allow'cd, of reading pages 
hy a glance, a'.el cliapters by a table of contents. But tlie 
mind, after some failures and some experienee, will mate- 
rially improve in this great and necessary art, the art of 
reading much, whil' reading little. Now if there he any 
department of human iiiqniry into wlfu h iliis very delicate, 
dillicult, and dangerous juodc of rcadircr may be introduced, 
it is surely that of histoi v Whatever may be thought of 
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books of science or of knowledge, in books of Iki.stoiy at least 
there is every variety in the iin])()rtanee uf diflbrent pa;>:iges.. 
Neither events, nor characters, nor periods of time, arc at all 
the same, or of e<inal consequence. Nor are the wi iters of 
like merit with cadi other, or of like authority, or have they 
written with the same views, or arc thc}" to be consulted for 
the same purpo.ses. 1'hcre is ample room, tlieivfoiv, for the 
exercise of judgment in the preference we give to one writer 
above an«>tlicr, and in the diiri‘reni degrees id* attention which 
we e\'ei*ci.se upon one event or character or Kra, ratlier than 
another; ami as the powers as well as the oppoitunities of 
the human mind are bounded, it behoves ns well to consider 
what is the nature of the burthen we impose npmi oui- facul- 
ties, for assuredly lie who is very anxious to load his memory 
with much, will in general have litth' which in tla* hour of 
need he can f*roduoc, ami .''till less of which his umha’standing 
has a.sccrtaincd the value. Such are the coiisiderations by 
which I have been reconciloil to the modes T have proposed, 
of struggling with the ditTieulti»'S T have descrih«‘d. 

Before I proceed, T must turn aside f«»r a moment to say 
one Win’d in the way of digression ujion this im»st important 
subject of memory. 

It cannot but be supposed, that bo wlm reads ami retains 
the mc'St, will always have a superiority i)Vor tliosi^ wlmsc 
talents or diligence are in truth infi-rior. But this only ren- 
ders it a [joint i)f prmlence the moiv jiressing U[>on i‘very nriii 
to inform himself thoroughly of the nature of his i)wn capa- 
city, partienlarl}' of his m<?mi>ry, and to provide aiTordingly. 
It i.s p^‘culiarly so on an liisti»rical stmlent. Afli'r having 
consiih rc<l what lie may pass over slightly ami what In' inn<t 
rcgularlv r* lul, he may next eonsiiler what ho is ti> remembci' 
minutely, what gonend ly ; and what, for the ])urposo of rc- 
incrnbering better thing.s, he may sutler liinuself to think ef 
no m<irc. 

Now what T would xvish to snggc.st to my hearers, more 
esjjecially to those whose inemoric,s arc cither of a common 
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or of an inferior description, is this, that general impressions, 
that general recollections, are of far greater importance than 
flight be at first supposed. 

General impressions will enable us to treasure up in our 
minds all the great leading lessons, , all. the philosophy of 
history. 

•General impressions are quite sufficient to suggest the simi- 
larity of cases. They will, therefore, always enable a reader 
of history to conjecture witli sulficiont accuracy whether the 
details, if referred to, would, on any given occasion, be of 
importance. 

Cicnerul impressions arc sufiicient to prevent us from making 
])Ositivo mistakes ourselves, and even from suffering them to 
be made l)y others. AVc are aware that llicre i.s something 
wliich wo have read on the point at is.sue, though we do not 
preeUoly recoiloct it. But the api^roheiision that is loft on 
the ]iiiinl, oUsouro and imperfect as it may be, still siillors a 
IBort of violence; v.Iieii any statement positively inaccurate is 
jbro.sented to it. We at least suspend our judgment. We 
require tiiat the (picstiuii may not be determiiicil till after 
proper examination. 

General impressions, indeed, will not furnish a reasoner in 
conversation, an advocate at the bar, or a del.»atcr in j ailia- 
riieiit, with proper authorities, at the very moment of iieod, to 
Cstahli.sh his .stateiiieiits and illu.strate his argiimchts ; or with 
fell the pro])er materials of wit and eloquence. A weak memory 
can never a{l‘.>rd to its pos.^-e^sor the a-a vantages wliieh result 
1‘rom a memory capacious and retentive : yet it Uiav siill he 
^*ery adef-inaie, by carid'ul iiuinagemeiii, to nuuiy vIl the most 
b.sel’nl purpusi'S « f rellectiou and study ; it may still enable a 
inau to beiielit himself and to administer to the instruction 
of others. 

i And nov , before I t ini away from this particular ]>art of 
|ny prefatory address, 1 must confess to you, that, after all 
he cxpi'dients I have ivsorted to fur the purpose cd‘ abridging 
■our labours, I am well aware tha.t many of you will still be 
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disheartened and repelled by the number of books which j 
you will hoar me quote and refer to, before my lectures arc 
brought to a conclusion. 

I must, therefore, enter still furtlier into detail, and call 
your attention to the syllabus, which I have drawn up, and 
which you can hereafter consult. 

You will there observe, in the first place, a course ..f 
reading pointed out so short, that it would be quite improper, 
to suppose that the most indolent or the most busy among 
yon, cannot now or hereafter accom])lish it. This first course, 
as yon will see by attending to tlio notes, may be cnlargC'l 
into a second. This again into a third. 

In this manner I have endeavoured to provide for every 
diflercnt case that may exist among 3'uu. You have lino.? 
different courses exhibited to jam. 

But with respect to the remainder of the sjdlahus and th ■ 
number of hooks mentioned in the lectures, which may h ■ 
considered as the fourth and htst course, y«»u will see, on ■ 
little’ reflection, that it is fit jam *<liould not only leud an^ 
l)articiilar shorter camrso, hut hear and nnderstan<l what in;iy 
Ijc f.Mind in one still larger, even if you sliould not he like’ 
here after to attempt it. 

Yrairtiinc will not he entirely thrown away while ja>u lo 
listening to the references I make and tlie d'-\scriptii)ns I gi v 
even tlKMigh jaju should not always turn tc> the parlicji!.;: 
books and passages I thus recommend. Yon willatl^.e* 
know, after a eerfaiu indistinct manner, what histoiy is, :i.a . 
this is the groat use of all public lectures ; for ]inl>lic lectur-' 
may . ive you a geuer.il idea of any scienee or subject, h a 
can nc'.t r of Iheinselvos dn much more — they can never j- 
j’ou in pos es.sion of it. Add to this, that of the whole f 
this I.L-.t and most t.;\ien'lcd eour.se tlins ina seritrsl iu tiv.. ■' 
iceluves to j’our curif)siLy, you may iva«l miuutclj’^ aiij' 
tiict may more jiartic-ularjy interest you and nut <»tljc; ' 
the Reformation, for instance, or the groat struggle in dic 
times of Charles I. Do not, tlicreforc, he alarmed, any ' ’ 
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yon, when you see and hoar the number of books I may refer 
you to. 

Finally, I must take upon myself to assure you, that, if you 
show the syllabus to any man of letters, or any real student 
of the history of this or other counti’ics, you will hear him 
only expressing his .surprise that sucli and such books, which 
Ife will mention, arc omitted, and that such and such portions 
of history (of India, for instance, or Ireland) are not even so 
nmch as alluded to. Ijolievc me, he will not blame your 
lecturer for having oifered too much to your curiosity. He 
will rather suppose him not suiriciently aware of all the 
proi)er objects of historical inquiry. Men of letters and real 
statesmen never cease to read history, as they never cease to 
occupy themselves in every dilTurent de])artment of elegant 
and useful literature. Reading and rellection become with 
jthem a business and a pleasure, cea.sing but with their Uve.s. 

JJ-iving thu.s endeavoured to give you some idea of the 
object of these loctii^'es, and the general manner in which 
hoy are to be conducted, I must now say a word with re.spoct 
(» their extent. 

It Iiatl not been 411}’' original intention to bring them down 
ower than tlie breaking out of the French Revolution; at 
hat memorable period, modern history appeared to begin 
mew, and I long remainotl in the persuasion tliat my .siic- 
.'C.ssors, not to speak of my.self, would for some time scarcely 
ind it within their competence tv) umlortako an estimate of 
-his tremendous cveut — its origin, its progress, and its com.e- 
picnccs:. 

T had therefore always bounded nn^ plan by tlio American 
Llevolutioii; am! after executing what 1 had thus proposed to 
[uyself as a proper object of my labour, I remained for some 
few yoa'-.s without making any further attempt. At liist I 
thought it my duty to endeavour to go on. Rut even in exo- 
Jiiting juy lirst original plan, my pr<.»gre.ss was slow. 

I had many books to read and examine, to ascertai:: whe- 
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ther they were to be rccommciidcd or not, wdicthcr to a cer- 
tain extent, \vhcther at all. 

Much of my labour can never appear in any positive shape, 
and will chiefly oj)erato in saving my hearers from tliat very 
occupation of time, which has so interrupted the advance of 
my own exertions. 

I may point out to others, as paths to be avoided, path’s 
where I have myself wandered in vain, and from whence I 
have returned fatigued and disappointed. 

Thus mueh with respect to the object, the method, and the 
extent of my lectures. 

And now I must call the attention of my hearers to a 
difiiculty which belongs to all public lectures on hi'^tory, and 
W'hich I conceive to bo of considerable importance. It is 
this. xV lecturer must refer .s<»metinies to books which have 
not been read at all by his hearers ; aiid perpetually to those 
that have not l)ccu read lately, or with very minute attention. 
He must presuppose a knowledge which has not ])een ac([uirc<l, 
or not retained. He must therefore ollon make remarks 
which cannot 1)0 judged of, — deliver .'-eiiliments aial npiuions 
which must necessarily be unintclligil.dc, — and makt‘ freipicnl 
allusions which cannot he felt or c<»Jiiprehended l»y tlu»so 
wdioin he addresses. The truth is, that a Je'ctniv.* arranges 
and wTites down what he has to deliver while lull of iiis 
subject, witli all tlie information he can C'»llcct. fivsh and 
present to his miinl ; an<l he then aj)pr(‘aches his ho.u-ers, 
who have iji the meantime undertaken no kd^niir of tlio 
kind, and are furnished with no c<pial advantagvs. Tk*' 
Icctur--. is in oiic sitnalioii ami the he.-uvr in am*!!:, r. And 
this is ‘iio r^a.-ou wliy lecturers on llic Milji.-rt of history 
must ,dways I'C found, at the time of <lelivery, more (»r 1« -s 
incllifaent, md Ihei'efore uii; .alisfactory ; why they mn.‘'t 1)0 
even ii'ji.enetl to wiili diiriculty, certainly imt without an 
aliiio.,t contiiiued oil‘a*t of gratuitous attention. I hy no 
means sn^^pose lhai 1 have avoided thi.'> very serious dilliciilty; 
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on tho contrary, it is one which must belong to every systeni 
of lectures : and which I conceive both my hearers and my- 
*sclf will have constantly to struggle with. 

I liave selected, for instance, different books, and different 
parts of the same bonk, for the student’s consideration : and 
t]ic reasons of my preference, though I give tlicm, cannot he 
, estimated by my liearors, till tho references I pn)pos;e have 
been made. Again, 1 have directed my attention more par- 
' ticularly to some portions of the history of Europe than to 
others ; hut while T am delivering those general remarks 
to which they have given occasion iu my own mind, I cannot 
suppose that the details on which those remarks arc founded 
can bo present to my hearers : or therefore that my l emarks 
can ho ]»;o[)crly understood ; tho details not being known, 
the interest which such details have excited in me, can never 
be conveyed by me to those who hear ino ; fia* it is only by 
the actual perusal of circumstances and facts that interest 
can be exoiled : curiosity, indeed, may be raised })y a general 
description, but little more. 

Add this, that wlien any particular topic connected with 
hist(»ry, or a^y particular period iu the history of any cvuintry, 
has been wcli considered by any writer f*r historian, I have 
thouglit it better to nfir to the author than to incorporate 
his observations into my own loetures. A blank will there- 
fore be repeatedly left, as T proceed, in tho mind of my 
hearer, though it may have been tilled up in my own ; and 
this interval in tho train of cveuts or topics presented to him 
must l emain nnocenpied, and tho whole chain be left imper- 
fect, till all the different links have been rcgulrtvly snpi>Ued 
by his own subs* qiioi^t diligence. 

Inconveniences like these I have found myself totally 
unable to rcmc‘dy : and as they will operate as unfavourably 
to me as 1 j you, wo must each be content to compound with 
them in tlie best manner wo cair and limit our mutual expec- 
tations to what is practicable : — such attention as you can 
^uruish, I must be happy to receive ; and you must ou your 
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part endeavour to listen to me, on the supposition that wliat 
3^011 hear, whether now entirely comprehended or not, will be 
applicable, if reuieinbered, to your own reading hereafter, and 
therefore possibh" of benefit. 

There is one point, however, which is so material, that, 
though I have alluded to it before, I must again recall it to 
your attention. It is this, — that my hearers arc not to resort 
to mo to receive historical knowledge but to i*eceivo hints 
that may bo of use to them Avhilc the}” are endeavouring to 
accpn'rc it for themselves. The great use, end, and triuinj»li 
f)f all lectures is to excite and teach the hearer to become 
afterwards a lecturer to himself — to facilitate bis progress, 
[•erba]).s to shorlcii hi.s course — to am[»lify bis views — ii> make 
Juni advance to a subject, if jwjssible, in the united <'haraetcr 
i*i a master and a scliolar. A hearer is not to sit passive, 
and t<.> expect to see ])orformcd for him those tasks which he 
can only perform for himself. It is from a mistake of this 
nature tliat they who attend public lectures often retire from 
them witli strong sensations of di.-.a]) 2 )ointmont; They have 
s:o\ight im 2 )ossil»ilities. Tiiey who listen to lectures must br 
content to become wise, as men can only become >\i; e,~ bv 
the excrci.se — the disciidiiic — Ibo warfare, and the fatigue of 
tlieir own facultio', amid labours to be endured, and diff 
ciiltics to bo surmounted. Hie temple of wi>doru, like tli;;- 
of virtue, must be jdaced on an eminence. 

J laving now endeavoured to exidain the design — th- 
niothod — and tlic extent of niy Icctun.-s, and to .state ti. 
dilliculties which my hearer and myself will have iinitnal! . 
to * muter, it ma^' he necessary to make some ob.scrval 
on the and use, not indeed of lecturer iu lii-stoi'v, hii! * 
liistory itself. 

Curiosity is natural, and theroforo history will be alwin* 
read, and he who has an^dhing to relate becomes iuina- 
<li:dely <>f imprudance to otiicrs and to him.self ; history will 
be always written. 

ilLstory is a .source of pleasure ; a piece of histoiy is iil 
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least a sort of superior novel ; it is at least a story, and oftdn 
a busy one ; it has its heroes and its catastrophes ; it can 
engage attention, and though wanting in that force and va- 
riety and agitation of passion, which a work of imagination 
can exhibit, still as it is founded in trutji, it can in this man- 
ner compensate f(»r the calmer nature of its materials, and 
lias always l>een found capable of administering amusement 
even to the most thonghtlcss and uninformed. 

But as others v.-ill read, when even the thoughtless read, 
and as history is generally read in early life, it has always 
been one instrument, among others, of education ; it is not 
too mueli to say, that the whole character of the European 
natiniis would liave lieen totally diflerent, if the classic his- 
tories of auti(piity had wi come down to them ; and if their 
ycjuth had not been, througli every .succeeding generation, 
an in lilted and ijispirod by the examples which are there dis- 
plaN cd of integrity and ]> \triotism, of eloquence and valour. 

But every nation has also its particular annals and its own 
models of heroi.sru and genius. 

Tlie [xditical influence of history may, therefore, often be 
(<f ini:;:«tii!i;;ble valui' : it may tell a people of their ancestors, 
of t’f'.'ir freedom an<l rciunvii, their honourable struggles, 
sacrihecs and success, and it may warn them not to iviidev 
nsel(?ss, by their own degoucracy, the elevated virtues of 
those who went before them. 

P»ut history may do mo?*o than this, it may exliihit to a 
people the rallying points of their constitution, the fu-treS'Cs 
and strongholds of their political happiness ; and it may 
teach them a sort of ^\isdom nnhought by their own dreadful 
experience, a s« ; t of ^wisdom whicli shall operate at the ino- 
meiit of need with all the rapidity and force and accuracy of 
instinct. 

I Jlistor\ is of high inoml importance ; for the wise, the 
Sg<H)d, and the brave can thus anticipate and enjoy the praise 
^iof ages that are uiiboin, and he excited to the performance 
^f actions which they inighs not otherwise have even con- 
ceived. ‘ r. 9 
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It is |)rob(iblc, too, that men of bad passions, and certainly 
men of (]<^ubtful character, arc sometimes checked by the 
prospect of that awful censure which they must endure, that 
lasting reproach and detestation with which their memories 
must be hereafter loaded by the inevitable judgments of 
mankind. 

Undoubtedly too the man of injured innoconeo, tlio man of 
insulted merit, has invariably reposed himself witli confidence 
on the future justice of the historian ; has often spoken peace 
to his indignant and afflicted spirit by dwelling in imagination 
on the refuge, which was thus to be afibi ded him, even on 
the tiicatro of this world, fi*om the tyranny of iortunc or the 
wrmigs of the oppressor. 

'riiese arc .services to mankind above all price, and the 
muse of liLstory has ever been of saintly aspect aiul awful 
form ; the guardian of the virtues of humanity. 

There are other important purposes to which liistory may 
be made .subservient. 

Unless the past be known, the present cannot be under- 
stood ; rec<^rds therefore and memorials often f *nu a very 
material ]».art of prnfe.s.si(»nal study. 

To the ]ihilo.so]»her, history is a faithful mirror which n • 
fleets to liim tlic liuman character under every possible va- 
riety of .situation and colour, ami tlms furnishes liim with 
the moans of amplifying and confirming tlie knowledge of our 
common nature. 

Ihit hi.story also exlubits to the y>bilosopbcr the condiut 
and fortune.s of mankind continued tlirougli many ages, au l 
it tlieit’Ihre enables him to trace the operation of events, t" 
.sec the connection of causes and efTects,/ind to estahh'-h tlm-u 
general principles, which may be considered }»y tin; states- 
man, if n<'fc as axiom.s, as the best guides at lea.st, that can Ik 
funnel, for his conduct, in his management of the atTairs 
mankind. 

It is the misfortune in general of the man of rofleetion, ana 
always of the intelligent stRtesman, tliat ho has to conil»at 
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encountered Marins — contended with Julius Ccesar — annihi- 
lated Varus and his three legions, and given the title of Ger- 
jnanicus to the finst Itoman of his ago. 

In the time of Marcus Antoninus a general union was 
formed by the Barbarians, and they were not subdued till 
;ifter a long and doubtful conflict. 

About tiio middle of tlic third century, under the reign of 
Valerian and Gallionus, they began everywhere to press for- 
ward, and were seen fairly struggling with the Romans for 
the empire of Europe. i ^ 7 ^ 

Here then w^o arc to make our first pause ; we arc to stop 
and reflect upon the scene before us. Wo have the civilised 
and uncivilised portions of the world contenefinr ^ — ^we have 
the two great divisions of mankind, which tlien existed? 
drawn up iii array. What were the exact characters of 
each ? — wl\i<‘h was likol}’' to ])rovail ? — what was to bo the 
result of tliis strange and tremepdons collision ? These arc 
the great »jiiestiuiis iliat occur at this remarkable juncture, 
at this critical interval between the ancient and modem 
histoiy of flio European nations. We arc lu t without our 
moans of iirpiiry into this intoresling subject. We will take 
each of these (questions in their order. 1st, What were the 
exact cliaractors (»f tlic Barl>arians and the Romans at this 
extraordinary crisis ? With respect to the Barbarians — for- 
tunately for us they fell under the ohservation first of one of 
the most celoV) rated men, and afterwards of one of the most 
celebrated writers of antiquity — of Cicsar and of Tacitus : 
to them we must refer. I will say a word of each in their 
order. The (Auuinentaries of (Aosar must he consulted, not 
only in the sixth l^)ok, but in the first and fourth. And 
here J must observe, tl;at though the Colts or Gauls are not 
to be confounded with the Gothic nations, who finally over- 
ran the Roman Emiiiro, still there is not a part of the W'ovk 
^ that is not connected with the general subject ; the whole is 
I a picture of the two gi'cat p.ortions in to which luaiikind 
Imight be then divided (the civilised and the barbarians), 
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wnilc it professes to be only an account of the campaigns of 
Caesar in Gaul. I will cite an oxami)lo or two ; ami I do 
this the more readily and the more at length, that I may, 
as early as possible, and as strongly as possible, enforce upon 
the minds of my hcju’crs the following remark : — that there 
is nothing of so much consequence to the reader of lush ay 
as to acquire the art of drawing fn>m an original authoi’ 
such inferences as the author himself never cxpeolcd would 
be made ly his readers, and perhajvs never ini ended they 
should make. C;osar, for insttuiee, is not giving an avowed 
description of the Germans, when ho gives us the reply of 
Ariovistus j yet how could he have de-eribcfl tlie military 
force of the country more strongly ? Fight us, if you please,” 
said the bold Jlarbariaii j ‘‘you will learn kn-w us; we 
arc a nation that have been under ito n^of v.'iiliiu (Ise l.i^t 
f<.)nrtecn y( (inum v«*llet, eongi-odei etiir ; intellectii 

rum, quid invieti Gcnnani c*t exercitati^simi arm is, qui intn 
auiios qraituordeeim teetum non snbis>.on(., virtute p'issnut.” 

Again, G;e>ar docs not profes.s to illii.-trate the nnsettlMl 
nature of these nations and their frecpient migrati«.iiis ; ye* 
these facts iq-pear in every p:»ge of his woi-k. He l.iegins with 
the migi’ation of the Jlclvetii — what was the reason | Fiuy 
found, it se»;m.s, tlieir territory in adequate to tlu?ir nuiiioLis. 
and unworthy of their reiJ(j\vn. From one passage we ma. 
collect W'hat tlicir territory was ; from anotlier their nnnilier 
and as tlie ];opulation could scarcely liave l>een that <'t ni:! 
to a square mile, the fac:t nm^t have been, tbongli tlje count 
was mountainous, that they were llerco and restless, aiul ue 
skilled iu agriculture. Tiny stated their fighting men to 1. ' 
ninety I j iliuiLsaMd; ami with this fo;;ce they were Fvady 
to undertake an expedition of tliis doubtful nature. Afttr.i 
confliei wi*ii Ciesar little rmu’e than a fourth of the wJf h 
natim returned ; that is, nearly three humbl'd thoiis iiifl 
pcoph.* must have perished — a sjiccimeii of tlie calamitio-^ 
by which these migrations must have been often utteiKli l- 
Again^ Caesar is giving no description of the unhappy btutr 
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can be always produced, on each side of a question, while lie 
hiis only reasoning to oppose to reasoning, he is little likely 
io succeed ; but an cxanqile properly made out from history 
assunies the apiiearancc of a fact, and embarrasses and si- 
lences o[)position, till all further Resistance is at length, in 
some succeeding generation, withdrawn. It is thus that a 
T^lontesquieu, a Smith, or a Hume, by their ajiplication of 
general principles, exemplified b}' facts, to systems of national 
policy, may be sometimes enabled, liowever slowly, to expand 
and leeiily the eoiitraeted and unwilling undcTstandings of 
mankind. 

Snell are ibe uses of history, the uses whieli it has always 
served. 

'I’liere are others to which it mif/Zit bo made subservient. 

It leueli lessons of moderation to govcn-iiments, iind 

wliou tln^ lesfeuu is somewhat closely presented, it sometimes 

docs : but i’ ibinets are successive collections of men whoso 

^ « 

personal o\p('rienoo has not been long continued ; and they 
therefore act too often with tlic blind passions of an indivi- 
dual, and are so liabitnated to temporary expedients, to mak- 
ing provision for the day which is going over them, and t'v 
the rougli manageineiit of mankind, that when they are ap- 
proached by the man of reflection and p'rospertive ^Yisdom 
they arc not sufficiently dispose*! to listen to what lie has T*> 
suggest or to object; tlicy are too apt to dismiss with little 
ceremony hi.s ailmonitions and his plans; aiul when they 
speak of them, it is for the most part in some language oi' 
their own, under some general appellation of “tho«»ry and 
nonsense,” or perhaps of “ mctupliysics.” 

History, by its general portraits of ditfeieiit states ami 
kingdoms, might teach any particular people the infinite 
diversity of liuman characters and opinions, and inspire them 
with sentiments of general kiudiiess and toleration abroad 
and at home. 

Hut history is, on the contrary, generally converted by a 
people to the purpose of perpetaatinsr religious or political 
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ilissciibions, and of hardening those antipathies which it sliould 
rather rcinovo or soften ; its examples are appealed to ; the 
characters of otreiiee and blood, tliat were olditerated or 
grown faint by age, arc traced out and coloured anew ; and it 
is forgotten, that such unhappy animosities have no longer 
any proper ulyeet or reasonable excuse. 

Mavir.g thus endeavoured to give some general idea of the 
]>urposes and value of history, it is neces-^ary, before 1 eoii- 
clude, to observe, that tliere is one objection to history, too 
imposing ami too weiglity not to be alluded to and examined. 
It is no otlicr Uian this ; lliat history, after all, is not Iruih ; 
that it neither is ma- ever can he ; that the alUiirs ol the 
world are carried (Ui by a iiiaeliinery kiK.-wn only lo the real 
actors in the scene, tlio rulers e>f kingdians a»ui the iniiiistei’.; 
of cabinets — a machinery whi«.*li m?nl f«a- eviM* be concealed 
from the observation of the ]»’ablic ; particularly of historians, 
Jiieii of study ami retirement, who kn-uv nt»lhiug of that 
l-ua'iicss of tiie Wiirld, which they are so ready to descril»i. 
and l(» explain. 

This is not nnfivqnently the iangnago of ministers iheu:- 
selvLS, at h.iist (d' tlio.a* who are somewlial of an ordinary 
cast — j;raeti'.';d luen, as they are calhoi : di^tinguisla >1 

fnr tlieir t ileiits in lla* de.-paO-Ii of bnsine-s than for tlieii 
genius. D.) ]i.>t re i<l Iii-iory to lie-/’ said Sir Ivoburt ^Val 
p'.tlc, one (7f the b. .-t si'ceimens of llieni — ibis Son, it sceius. 
bad hoped in this manner, to amiioC the Jaiignor of a imnr 
whn, beeansc he was no longer in oilh.e, knew md ho\s t 
e!ii}doy himself) — ‘‘Do Hot read history, for that 1 kii"- 
mn.-t Im- fabe.” 

h'.>i 1 Ji ' gbroke, on the coiitraiy, a stitesimni also, writ' " 
Iciti.r m Ills retirement on the study and u.>e oflnstory, aiil 
even discus, es the vciy point before u.s, and maintains tiir 
credibility of bist'iry. 

alinislers, like Sir Robert Walpole, may on tlieso oecii.-'icii'? 
bo not a little su.-^peetod of something like alleolaliuii ; •• 
being dupes to their art. Our own king, James tJie First, 
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^Yas the most egregious pedant of this kind on record ; the 
mysteries of liis state-craft, as he called it, were deemed by 
Iiijn to be so profound, that they were not to bo comprehended 
even by the houses of parliament or men of any ordinary 
nature ; and Walpole himself miglit have been thought by 
this royal triflcr, as unfit, as the historian was thought by 
Walpole, to jienctrate into the secrets of the world. 

1'he short sbitc of the (piestion seems to be, lliat history 
consists of the narrative of facts and of explanations of those 
facts — that the facts and events arc points wliicli are perfectly 
ascerlaiiiable ; nor will tliis indeed be donie«l — but with re- 
spect to the explanations, how the events related came ac- 
tually t‘» take ])laco, points of this kind must be always 
uiiitters of investigation, to be traced out Ijv tbc same pro- 
cesses ol* re.vS(»ning, wliich are applied on all similar •.K'casioiis 
through lifv^, from a eomparis^ni of events and of np 2 :)ear- 
aiices with iho acknowledged principles of Jiumaii actions. 
^Misiakos may st)iiieiimos be made (as by juries on a trial), 
l>ut this is not a sullicicnt reason for concluding that no 
judgment can be formed. 

It is impossible to say in general that explanations (dways 
can he given, or never can bo given ; e;ich ] 'articular 
]>eeomcs a particular (piestioii to be decided on by its own 
merits; in every instance the proper impiiry is, whellier the 
explanation oifered be or be not snllieicnl. 

Histoj’ians have always alTccted, and have generally exer- 
cised, great eiiv.iimspectiou in their decisions. It must be 
remembered what the merits of an historian are supvposed to 
be ; not eloqiKMico, not imagination, not science, — but pa- 
tience, discrimiuat^m, and caution — diligence in amassing 
his materials, strict imj)arliality in dis[)laying them, sound 
jm Igmc'iit in deciding •ipon them. 

Mankind endeavour, in the same manner, to judge, in 
their tnrn, upon their historians ; their sources «.)f intelli- 
gence, their industry, their candour, tli ir good scu.>e, — all 
these become the subjects ol ti»c public criticism ; and at last 
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a uecisioii is pronounced, a decision that is not likely to he 
ultimately wrong. 

It is not jirctoiidod, that history, if Avritten at the time, 
can be in all points depended upon ; or that truth can 
become entirely visible till some interval has elapsed, and 
the various causes, that arc always operating to i>ro<liicc the 
discovery of it, have had full o]>portunity to act. 

And lastly, there are facts and events that have occurred 
in the Avorld, of which liistory docs not undertake to give 
any solulion : and hist«nieal writers are certainlv not guilty 
of the fvdly of professing to explain everything. 

Were one of these m'dinary ministers t«> be asked what 
means they always employed in the manageiikeiit <•(* man* 
kind, they would answer, without hesitation, their leading 
interests and passions; aiul they woiiM laugh at any their 
associates in a cal)iiiet who depended njuai the more delicate 
principles of individual character. 

Would it not l.>e strange, then, that such leading interest' 
and passions, as they liave made nso of, slnuild not be after- 
wards visible to tbe eyes 4»f an hisluriau ? Are they in»t 
themselves, though sitting iti a cabinet, eulleeti»*ns of men 
influenced by their own leading interests and j)as>ions like 
their felh»w-mr»rtals without ( JIow, are these, in like man- 
ner, to remain for ever imjjenctrablc and unintelligible? 

Finally, it Jiiust ho ob.servcd that the writers of histoi v 
are by no means to be con.'^idered as excluded from all kmoN 
ledge of those petty intrigues, on whieli st» iiiueh is sujjposni 
to depend ; [Ji ivate memoirs and the letters of actors in tin* 
scene a)<' \ei'y <>ften ivferreil to by liistoriaiis — they are 
songlil ii»r witli diligence, they arc always thurmighly sifled 
and e.xarnined. In the course of half a eeiitury after the 
ovent.-, the piihlie are generally ]»ut into [)os.sessi«in «)f such 
doeuiiients as even the ohjeetors to Jiistory ought to think 
Miflkient to explain the my.steries of intrigue, and thcreleiv 
even in their view of the sniiject, the tninsaetions of tii'‘ 
''orlJ. 
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On the whole, therefore, to call history a romance, and to 
say that it must necessarily be false, is to confoiiiid all ells- 
tiiictions of human testimony, criticism, and judgment : 
sweeping j)ositions of this kiml occur in other subjects as 
well as tliis of the study of history ; and after a little 
examination may fpiietly be dismissed, as the offspring of 
indolence or s})leen ; or that love of paradox, which may 
sometimes assist the sagacity, but more often misleads the 
decisions of the understanding. 

One wunl }nore in reference to this objection, and T have 
don(\ Something may ])erhaps ho conceded to it. 

It is always difiieiilt tn estimate, with perfect accuracy, 
the moral characters of men ; /. c., to compare exactly the 
temptation that lias been incurred with the resistance that 
lias been ir adc — Uio precise motives of the agent with his 
actual coiuluct. 

And tills, ^^Il^ch is so true in i>rivate life, may be siill 
more so in ])nltiic. It may n».)t be always easy to determine, 
ill a miln^^ter or a party, what there was i>f mistake, what of 
gu'wl intent i(.>ii, what of uncontrollable nccc.vsity. in their 
ajuiarent faults. 

It may be aliowed, therefore, that tlic moral charaeters <.‘1 
statesmen may not always he exactly estimated : Imt it must 
be observed, at the same time, t'nat in many instances these 
moral charaeters arc a]i[)rociated differently by ditl'erent 
liistoriaii.s, and are confes-scilly a subject of historical ditfi- 
culty ; that hero, therefore, no mistake is made ; and that 
mankind, thougli very likely to praise or censure too ve- 
hemently at tiist, are not likely to bo materially inaccurate 
at lust. ^ 

Add to this, that statesmen, wln> perceive that their con- 
duct may hereafter bo liable to misrepresentation, have it. 
always in their power, and have in general been induced, to 
leave documents to tl.eir family fn* the purpose of explain- 
ling their views, and justifying tiieir mc.wsuros ; and as they 
^kuow beforehand the iiatiiru of that tribunal cf iiosterity, 
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which is to determine on their merits, the conclusion is, if 
they refuse to plead, that they foresee a verdict, against 
which they have nothing satisfactory to urge, and which is 
therefore right. 

But I must now conclude. 

Many years that preceded, and many that followed, the 
first opening of these lectures, in 1 809, were years of such 
unexampled, afllicting, and awful events, the piogress of the 
French revolufiiui and the t^ower of J>iK‘iiaj)arte, lliat tlic 
mind was kept too agitated and too anxious to he properly 
at leisure for the ordinary sympathies of peaceful study. 
This ciiect had been more particularly felt by tli''se who 
were to read history. Who could bo interested about the 
German constitution, wlieii it was no more ? about the 
republics of Holland or of Italy, wlien tluy bail pn idicd ! 
Who could turn to tlio muse (^f liisl. >ry, when she seemed to 
have lost lier proper character; iioi* lilted, as slie once had 
been, to show us tliC kingdoms of ibe cai tb and the glory oT 
them, but rather, like the sibyl, to conduct ns to the land of 
sha<les, to a world that could no l(»ngei* be tliought our own i 
I need no longer endeavour to forlifv mv licarers against tlie 
languor and the very distaste for history wliicli eircumstanco 
so molanclioly were so iUtc<l to produce. 

But the leading remark which I then made, I may still 
retain. It was this : — 

1'hat though tlie more minute peculiarities (d' liistory may 
cease to engage our attention ; its graver subjects may have 
now, more thaii ever, a claim upon our powers of rellccti* r 
and inquiry. History may have less of amnseinent r.>r oui 
leis.iirc h\J may offer miicli inofV of ^instruction fcn* oiu 
active tlionghts. TJio mere relator of events may be nov. 
less fitted to detain us with liis details ; but to the pliil<» 
sophic historian wo shall henceforward bo compelled to lister, 
witli a new and deeper anxiety. If history be the scliool of 
mankind, it must bo confessed tliat its lessons arc at Iciigfl* 
but too complete ; and that states and empires may now he 
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<.*i»iLsiilcred in all their positions and relations, from tlio com- 
liien cement to the tcnninatioii of their political existence. 
We may see what have been the causes of their prosperity; 
we may trace the steps by which they have descended to 
degradation and min. 

The truth is, tliat these tremendous ycar.s have made such 
studies as w'e are now to engage in, considered in this point 
of view, of far more than ordinary importance, and whether 
w'c consider the situation of the world, or of our own domes- 
tic I'olity, it is but too plain that neither indolence nor 
ignorance can be any longer admitted in our young men of 
education and property ; it is but too plain that political 
niislakes, at all times dangerous, may to us be fatal ; it is 
rprto impussiblo to say how much may not depend on the 
inlelligenco ind virtue of the ri.sing generation. 


NOTIi. 

The prulossor^hip of l;i.'»iory ami laiigua^^^s was finnulod by Georgte 

? the First, in 1 7‘J I, on llio rt'c«.»imm'ii<lation (-f tlu* Duke of Newcastle. 

Ills (iracf* has the merit of ticiiii' one of tliose very few ministers, since the 
of the helormatioii, who have cntlcavoured to amplify the means and 
OAteiul th«j ll^e^'llIl.•ss of the literary c‘stabli.'»hiiiciits of this country. 

(bi ihe (bath of Dr. Turner, in 17b-, the professorship became vacant, and 
the iiuKk^ty and pride of Gray at last yielded to the intluenee of his friends, 
and he applied to Lord lliitc for the situation. It was, however, iiiven to the 
tutor of Sir .lauu^s L >\vther; and the mo>l distinguished man of letters then 
in the university, and perhaps the most elegant scholar of tlie age, was left 
to his poverty, or to a state that but too much resiunblcd it. 

At a subsequent period, wliile he was still pursuing" the silent tenor of 
his doom,” the profes'iorship was once more vacant. It must ever have been 
/amongst the most pleasing recollections of the Duke of Grafton, that he was 
;|the minister whose fortune it wms to have directed the rays of royal bounty 
Jto their nobl(?st olject, and to have cheered, with a parting gleam, the twi- 
^light path and closii .; hours ofj;he poet Gray. 

> Ills Grace had a second tinietiic merit of making an honourable choice in 
■the late professor, Dr. I^yiiionds. From him the chair has received a very 
.;.valrnble library. But it is to be lamented that, a little before his death, 
^ho dobtreyed the lectures he had delivered, and all his liistorical papers* 
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BAIHiARIANS AND ROMAN??. 

Of the ancient world we derive our IviiowIcdL^e fnnn the 
saei ed Scriptnrc.s and the writings ot‘ Greece ami Iiome. \\*e 
liavo no other sources of information on wliich we can Mell 
de[»end ; hut every such informaliou must Ite at all times 
interesting. There is no nation, however removdl from us 
hv distance or hy time, whose history will imt he always a 

VC c» 

Mihjoct of rational einiosity to a rellecting mind : yet tlie 
sUuleiit v»f ancient history will tind his attention irresisti- 
hiy drawn to tliree ])artieular nations — the (oveks. tin* 
Uoinaiis, and the .lews : these are names for eyt‘r a>s«»eiated 
with our best feelings and <»nr iir.st interests : tlie poets ami 
liiC orators, the sages and the heroes of frn^cc and Jiome still 
uiiimato our imaginations and instruct our minds ; and the 
law-giver of Israel led his pcojde fiami I'gyjd to give hirlii 
l«*tiie prophets of our religion, and when the fiilm.;^s of tiio'’ 
was come, to the Saviour <»f the world. 

Ancient hi.story is not excluded; a kiiowlctlge of it is jac- 
hUjiposcd ill the study of modern histoi v ; a knuwluilge. ai 
least, of those events, wliich can now be asecrtaiiiCMl, ami of 
lliose nations ir’ore particularly wlio.se taste, philosopliy, aii'l 
j'cligion are still visible in our own. Ancient history at Ia.st 
conducts us l<j the exclusive ceuiJifderatioii of the Koinaii.s. 
Koine is die « nly figure left in the foreground r»f the picture : 
but in the dist.uiee are .seen tlie northern nations, who are 
i.(; v to come f».»rward and to share with the Uonians oar 
curiosity and attention. 

These nations iiad id ready been but too well known to the 
Koinaii people. They had destroyed five consular aniiics — 
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of mankincl at this period ; yet after telling us the story of 
the Atuatici, (B. ii.) and speaking of a stronghold into which 
they had thrown themselves, as a last resource, his words 
aic these : — “ I’ostridie ejus diei, refractis portis, quum jam 
dcfoiideret nemo ; atcpio intromissis militibus iiostris ; scc- 
tionern ejus oppidi universam Ctesar vendidit : ab his, qiii 
omcrani, eapitiuu luimerus ad euni relatus est, quinquaginta 
Ilium niillium,” — r. e., in fact there seems to have been no 
difiioulty in selling as slaves, fifty-three thousand peoidc at a 
time, in the licart of Europe. 1 3 

No occurrence can be mentioned more as a thing of course ; 
such wo lvuc*\v from other sources was the common fate of 
the vaiH^iiisliod, at a time when war seenns to have been the 
groat husincss of human life. What then must have been 
the state of mankind ? 

( V.sar is lad taking any pains to illustrate the military 
ehaia«:Lor of either the Barbarians or the Bomans : yet he 
tells us that the Nervii, from the dead l)odies of their coim- ^ 
trymon, throw their darts, as from an eminence, and seized 
and rotunu d tlic piln, which had been burled at them hy the 
Ihnnaus. — “ His deject is et eoacervatis cadaveribus, qui su- 
iK'iossent, u* ox tiunulo, tela in nostros conjicerent : pilaque 
iuteivepta remittcroiit.” — In tlic next section he tells us, that 
of six huiidi od of their senators, three only remained ; and 
of sixty thousand fighting men, scarcely five hundred. No 
doubt this was one of the most tremendous conflicts in the 
Course of his campaigns ; hut if such facts ever oceurred, 
Avhat must in general have been the vanquished, and vrhat 
the victors? 

Ill this manner from iiwlii’oct notices in the recital of an 
original author, i nuflv lively idea can often be formed than 
from the most Angular and pi'ofessed description. Such a 
dcsci i]>tion, however, of the Gauls and Gormans is given by 
Cycsar in \]iQ sixth bock. Of the former the picture is short, 
but striking — “ Plebs peuno servorum l*abetur loco ; cjuai per 
Rc nihil audet, ct niihi adhibetur cuncilio— Viri in uxorcs. 
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. sicuti 111 libcros, vitro nccisqiic luibcnt potcstatom. — Qui in 
prooliis pcriculisqno vcrsantiir, aut pro victiinis homines im- 
molant ; ant so immolaturos vovent. Administrisque ad ca 
sacrificia Druidibus iituntiir.” 

A horrible description follows : a wicker figure of a man, 
immense in size, tlic interstices of wliicli were to be filled up 
with living men and then burnt. “ Alii immani magniludin^ 
simulacra habent, quorum C(aitoxta viminibiis membra, vivis 
hominibiis conq^ient ; quibu'j suocensis circumvonti llamma 
exanhnantur homines.” So ingenious is the dullest super- 
stition in contriving its abominable torments. The Druitls, 
indeetl, settled the tomj)oral disputes of the emnmunity, and 
gave instructions in astronomy, the doctrine of immortality, 
«fec. — “ Non interiro animas ; rnulta pneterca de sideribus ; 
de rerum natura,” A'c. But what knowle<lgo of any valua 
could 1)0 taught by the j^riests of so gloomy a superstition if 

So much for the Gauls. With resj^cct to the (iermaiK 
, they had no Druids. Tliey approaehe<l to the state of ji 
pastoral nation; placed their ghuy in having a of 

terror aruiiiid their borders; bad, in peace, no magistral' ^ 
but their chieftains; eroateil dictators in war; and eveiv 
means was adojited to make the nation Iiarily and ooiitenr. 
by coiidantly exposing them to the inclemcncios of i 
Oermau climate and by ]>anisliing the distinctions nf |>n • 
perty and wealth. Such is a mo.-t slight sketch of tl..; 
assistance which wo derive from (\esar in our wisli to acquio 
a knowledge of the Barbarians. 

Wo will next advert to Tacitus. More than a hundrcl 
year.s after the (icrinans had attracted the notice of (Jasar, , 
they wei(i dolineatc<l by the ma.^^’]y jiencil of ^racitus, ;ui'l 
that ill a [>roit*s.sGd work on the sul»jocl, “ De Moribus (ier- 
maMoruiri.” 

Ihe figures arc still bold and .sivagc, but somelhing of a 
more soit and agreeable light is ditfused (however faintly ; 
over the picture. In our estimation oi the whole, some 
allowance must bo made for the groat hi.storian himscll. 
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We may remember in our times how the eloquent Rousseau, 
amid the vices of civilised life, could sigh for the innocenco 
and the virtue — “the sublime science of simple souls” — 
which he conceived could be only found amid the rocks and 
the forests of uncultivated man. 

The sensibility of Tacitus — a man* of ‘imagination also — 
exasperated by tlic licentiousness of Rome, may be suspected, 
ill like manner, of having surveyed these unpolished Barba- 
rians with considerable indulgence. The manly virtues were 
undoubtedly to be found among them ; but to the perfection 
of the luimaii character it is necessary that these should be 
softened by humanity and dignified by knowledge. 

I stop to observe chat siwage and civilised life ma}’’ each 
exhibit the disgusting extremes of opposite evil : but the one 
unilin-mly, the other only partially. It is in vain to fly from 
one, to bo b'st in the still more frightful degradation of the 
other ; and the propensities and capacities of our nature 
seem clearly to indicate that we arc intended not for solitude 
and torpoi', but for ..ocicty and improvement. 

\Yliatcvor value ^ve may justly affix to the account of 
Cicsar, the Treatise of Tacitus is still more distinct, complete, 
and important. There is no work of profane literature that 
has hoen so studied and discussed. 

The whole has such a reference to the maimers and 
governmeuts of Europe, that every part of it has been ex- 
amined by anticpiariaiis and })hilosophers ; a id there is no 
labour which wo must not Vvillingly employ, if it be ne- 
cessary, to familiarise our minds to a treatise so celebrated 
and so important. I must suppose this done, and proceed. 
"When we have thus formed a general idea of tlic Barbarians, 
we must next endeavour to underatand the character and 
situation of the Romans. 

The original classic writers of Rome must bo consulted ; 
but they must be meditated not read; tho Student has pro- 
bably read most of them already ; but with respect to all 
the classical writings of antiquity 1 must digress £cv a mo- 
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rnont to observe, that it is one thing to know their beauties 
and their difficult passages, and another^ to turn to our own 
advantage the information they contain. It is one thing to 
enrich our imagination and form our taste ; it is another, to 
draw from them the materials of our own reasonings, to en- 
large our knowledge of 'human nature, and to give efficacy 
to our own labours by observing the images of the hiiinaii 
mind as reflected in the mirrors of the past. He, who is 
already a scholar, should endeavour to be more ; it is pos- 
sible that ho may bo possessed of treasures, which he is 
without the wish or the ability to use. And here I would 
recommend to my hearem one of the essays of Mr. Hume ; 
that on the poj)ulousncss of ancient natitms j this essay will 
illustrate my meaning. My hcarci*s may jn'obably never 
have heard of Mr. Hume as a man of learning, but tliis 
essay may servo to show the diflercnco between what a man 
of learning often is, and what ho sometimes, as in the case 
of Mr. Hume, may become ; between him wlio not only 
reads, but tliinks ; who can ac^piirc not only a knowledge of 
words and sentences (investigations in themselves of perfect 
importance), but can carry his knowledge into investigations 
of a still higher nature, the study of the ])rineiples of lunnaii 
nature and political society. Tlio same essay may also 
illustiatc the art, wliich I have alrcaily announced, of draw- 
ing inferences from u wwk wdiich the author never intended 
to supply. Of this art no master has ever yet appi'arcd, 
equal to ^Ir. Hume. But to return to onr more immediate 
subject, the characters of the Barbarians and Homans. 

After siich writers, as I have mentioned or alluded to, tlic 
three Ill's?, chapters of Mr. Oibbon s HLstory, and the uintli, 
must bo morit diligently studied. 'I’heso chajitcrs may serve 
to fioint out more particularly the cla&sical authoi's that 
should bo con.sultcd— they are very comprehensively and 
powerfully written ; nothing more can bo wanted to give 
the most lively and completo idea of tho Romans and the 
Barbarians, and to enable us to understand and sympathiso 
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with tlie great contest that was to ensue. I must again 
supx)osc this done ; and tlie student liaving thus acquainted 
liiinsclf with the state of the barbarous and civilised nations 
of Euroj)c, at tliis remarkable epocli, may be next employed 
in considering our second question — Which of the two 
descriptions of combatants was likely to prevail — what were 
The natural and acquired advantages and disadvantages of 
each ? 

Wlioii w'o read the account of the hardiness and fierce 
courogo of the Barbarians, it seems impossible that they 
should be, l)y an}' other human beings, resisted ; and yet 
still more impossible to suppose, that the Roman legions 
can be overcome, when we consider, on the other liand, their 
skill, their courage, and their disciidine ; the long result of 
many ages of experience and victory : arms, science, and 
union are < n one sitlc ; savage nature and freedom on the 
other. The uUimate success, however, of the Barbarians 
could not wi ll be dinibted : every change, it was clear, would 
1)0 in their favour ; it was the contest of youth against ago, 
of ho])o against feai. 

Tn the civilised state the gv)vernmcnt had degenerated into 
a military despotism : the vital principle was in decay ; the 
freedom, the genius of Borne was gone for ever. Disciidine, 
it was evident, would in the Barbarians continually improve 
— among the Romans gi*adually disaj^pcar. Tlic jealousies 
and dissensious of the Barbarians on one side miglit delay 
the event ; as might, on the other, great ability and virtue 
in the Roman emperors. But a succession of such merit 
could not bo expected. Under the military government of 
the army (a government of anarchy and licentiousness) the 
character of the Roman people, and of the army itself, 
would eventually sink and perish : and a few' Barbarian 
chieftains arising at different periods, of sufficient ability to 
combine and direct the energies of their countrymen, would, 
it was evident, at first shake and at length overwhelm the 
licentious affluence, tlie relaxed discipline, the brol :n, the 
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wasted, the distracted powers of the empire of Rome. Siicl), 
indeed, was the fact. Tlic particular events and steps of 
this great revolution arc to be seen in the history of Gibbon. 

There is likewise a history of the Germans written 
originally in (.Torman by ^lascoii, and an Knglish translation 
by liediard, where the facts arc told more simply and intel- 
ligibly j and to the learning and merit of this author, Mr. 
Gibbon boars ample testimony. 

The fall of the Empire of the West was evidently b) be 
expected for the reasons wo have mentii.ncd; but to those 
might have been a<lded, by any rcasoiier at the time, tla; 
possibility that a new torrent <*f Barbarians might rnsli into 
Europe from the north-east and the plains (;»f Scythia. "J’lic 
empire had never Vieen undisturbed, and luad often sufrered 
very severe defeats in that (piartor ; sneli a calamity migld 
not prove fatal, though dreadful, own to the (lermans : imt 
there w'as every probability tliat it would c<»in])lele the 
destruction of Romo. Such an irruption did in fact t:do‘ 
place; the nation of the Huns suddenly a]'pi.ared, savaa -'. 
still more odious and terrific than had before been i aJ- - 
rienccd. From the north of Ghina they had pc^^sed «■}• 
retreated to tlu' ce»nfiiie.s of the V(»lga, from tlieiiee to l!i * 
Tanais, and after they liarl defeated the Alani, tliey pies'* .! 
onward to the conque.^t of Europe. 

The (joths thonisLlves, oii whom they fir>,t descondoil, 
considerctl them as the oll^pring of witches and iiifmal 
sjunts in tlie deserts of *Seythia ; an oja’nioii that, fon ihly 
expressed, how unsightly was their a]»pearanco, and hoW 
tremendous their hostility. 

An acy'ount of this inva^i(»n, and of the nation itself, may 
bo read in Iho twcnty-sixtl), thirty-fourth, and thirly-liflli 
chapiters of Mr. Gibbon ; and notwithstiinding the range of 
knowledge displayed, and the masterly compression of tlic 
eubject, the reader will often reminded, hut too ixiinfullyj 
of the simplicity of Hume and the perspicuous though 
somewhat laboured elegance of Robertson. 
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Tliis (Ircaclfiil visitation of tlie Huns did not, after all, 
destroy the Homan empire, or leave that impression on the 
f\ico of Europe, wliich might have been expected. When the 
fierce Attila was no more, the force of his nation gi-adually 
decayed : Attila himself retreated from (hiiil, which in the 
progress of his coiupicsts he had aUacked ; and this whole 
"iri'iiptiuii of tlic linns must be considered chiefly as a sort 
of temi^orary intcn’n])ti«>n to the great contest bet^YCcn the 
northern nations and Homo. To this contest our attention 
must again return, and we must pursue the fall of tlie 'Western 
Empire, as shown in the stately and brilliant narrative of 
Cibhnii. The northern nations we shall now see everywhere 
triumphant ; distinct divisions of them taking their station ; 
tlio Kranks in (lanl, the Visiguths in Spain, the liurgun- 
dians i.»n the Ithone, the Anstro-Goths in Italy : and the 
AVestern Jhopire, at last, sinking under the great leader of his 
nation, (hloaeer, wlio was liimself subdued by the renowned 
'J'lji'(^(h>ric. 

Aiul now a second epoch is presented to us, — the fall of 
the Western Empire of Home and the rise of the dilYeront 
c'injjircs of tlie Barbarians; and therefore r uv comes the 
third and the last question which we have mentioned : AVhat 
was to he the result of tliis tremendous collision between the 
civilised and uncivilised portions of mankind, and of this 
ultimate triiiinpli of tlie Barbarians? 

Could wo suppose a pbilosopber to have lived at this 
period of the world, elevated by benevolence and enlightened 
h}" learning and reflection, concerned for the liappiness of 
mankind, and capable of comprehending it, we can conceive 
nothing more interesting, than would to him have appeared 
the situation and fortunes of the Innnan race. The civilised 
world, lie would have sail!, is sinking in the west before these 
cndk'ss tribes of sa'*ages from the north. The sister-empiro 
.of Constantinople in the east the last remaining refuge of 
civilisation, must sen bo overwhelmed by similar irruptions 
of Barbarians from the north-west, f>*om Scythia, or tho 
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remoter cast. What can be the consequence 1 Will the world 
be lost in the darkness of ignorance and ferocity ? sink, never 
to emerge ? Or will the wrecks of literature and the arts, that 
may survive the storm, be fitteil to strike the attention of 
tlieso rude conquerors, or suflieient to enrich their minds 
with the seeds of future, improvement ? Or, lastly, and on the 
other hand, may not this extended iiiid divadfiil couvulsion 
of Europe be, after all, favourable to the human race ? Some 
change is necessary ; the civilised w«)rld is no longi*r to be 
respected ; its luaiiiiors are corrupted, its literature has long 
declined, its religion is lo.-^t in controversy, or dc))a.'‘cd by 
superstition. There is no genius, no liberty, n») virtui* ; surely 
the liuinau race will be improved by the renewal wldfli if 
will receive from the influx <»f these iVcc-born warriors: 
mankind, fresh fr<nu the hand of nature, and regenerated 
by this new infusion of youth ami vig«:)ur, will no lougi i- 
cxliibit the viecs and the weakne^rs of this decrej»itiide of 
humanity : tlieir aspect will ]>e erect, tlieir step firm. Iheh* 
character manly. There ai*o not wanting the means to a !- 
vance them to perfcctic»u; the Komau law is at hand t 
connect them with each other : (..'hri.'tianity to unite them 
to their Croat"!’: they arc alivady free. The W"rld will, i;!- 
decd, lagin anew, Ijiit it will start t" a race of l»ap[»ine>s at; ! 
gl"ry. Such, we may conc»-ive. uv ihf have been t!n' ojipMsii; 
speculati'ais of any enligliteiicd rea:s‘)uer at that ciiticil 
2)eriod. Uut with wliat eagerness would he have wished t- 
2>enctrate iiibi futiirity ! how would he have sighed to lii: 
ujj that awful veil which no Iiand can reiie.A’e, m.) eye cav. 
Jjierce ! '.\itli what intensity of curiosity wnuld he lja\ ■ 
longc'l t * g i/.e u[)oii the scenes, that woi’e in reality to np- 
proiich ? An I oould such an anfici|.»atioii of the snb.-i'«]uc!i: 
histojy of file world have be«*n indeed allowctl liim, with 
what variety of emotions would he liavo surveyed tin* st range 
and shifting drama that was afterwards exhiluted l>y theccii- 
flictiiig reason and passions of mankiml. The licentirais war- 
rior, tlio gloomy monk, the iniliUiry in’ophet, the jaiestlv 
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despot, the sliiiddcring devotee, the iron baron, the ready 
vassal, the courteous knight, the princely merchant, the 
fearless navigator, the patient scholar, the munificent patron, 
the bold reformer, the relentless bigot, the consuming martyr, 
the poet, tlio artist, and the philosopher, the legislator, the 
statesman, and the sage, all that were by their united virtues 
“^and labours to assist tlie progress of the human race, all that 
Averc at last to advance society to the state which, during 
the greater part of the last century, it so happily had reached, 
the state of balanced power, of diffused humanity and know- 
lcdg(', of pi^»litical dignity, of ])rivatc and public happiness. 

1'bero are jicriods in the history of mankind, when wishes 
like those to look into futurity, stmngc and unmeaning as 
to colder minds they may at first sight appear, A^ain. as to 
minds the most ardent and enligbtonod we must confess 
thorn to lu arc still natural and inevitable j and arc felt, and 
dcojdy felt, by all intelligent men, to tlio veiy fatigue and 
sickening of curiosity. Such a period has been our oAvn ; it 
contimuMi ’ be so fur more than twenty years, from the 
breaking out of tno French revolution in 1780. Such a 
period was found in the days of Columbus, :\nd of Luther. 
Such, lastly, was tlio period wliich we arc in this lecture 
more immediately considering, the period wlicn the northern 
nations Avoro cvei-ywliero ])reA*ailing ; and tlio rpiestiuii was, 
what were to be the future foriunos of the AvoT*ld, — 1<> Avbat 
changes Avere to be exposed the knowledge and civilisation of 
the human race ? 

I must recommend it to you to take CA'ory opj^ortunity to 
pause ill this mniiuer, and to indulge any effort of the 
imagination bv Avbich you can suppose yourselves for a time 
transported into distant ages, taking part Avitli the actors in 
the scene, animated Avith their liopcs, alarmed by their fears, 
opjirossod by their anxiotie.s, their appreheiisiuiis for the 
future, their regrets for the past. For it is only by this 
plostic poAver of the mind, and those A’oluntary delusions, 
that either the ins+rnction or the ent^ vtainmeut o; histoiy 
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can bo realised ; that history can bo thoroughly iindcrstooti 
or properly enjoyed. 

We return, then, to that memorable epoch in tlic hist or; 
of Europe, to which I have ciuleavourcd to direct you 
reflections. 

The Barbarians have everywhere broken down the Boniai 
empire, and have established their own ; they have taken tlu i 
different stations. 

What then Mas the result ? To M*hat degree, on the oir 
hand, M as tlio independent ferocity of tlie Barbarians softened 
by that Christianity and those Lims Mhieh Mere at tlie tinn 
in the ])OSsessioii of the Romans ; and to Mliat degree, on tin 
other, Mas the degeneracy of the Romans elevated ? AVii:i 
I^urity did their controver.sial reliLdon, Mhat freeiloin di( 
their courtly jurisprudence, derive fi<»m the bold and nativ( 
virtues of the Barbarians ? 

In a Mi.»rd, M’hut Mere the fortunes of the human race 
What impression, Mhat direction, did the happiness of nun. 
kind receive ? 

The ansM'or to these questions is not at fir^t as ravo\n\d ' 
as might be M'ished : it is for Sdine time e«nilained in tlie hi 
tory of tlic Dark Ages. ^Jdio dark ages Meiv the more iinii!- 
diate result of this memorahle eri.sis <»f the Ma stern Morh!. 

And it is thus that the dark ages are almost the lii'* 
subject that is to be encountered ])y the student of jn.MKr 
liistoiy. 

Tljis is unfurtunatc — unf»»rtnnato more especially f«»r tl.. 
youthful student. T 40 (»k at the Mriters that undertake tli 
histeuy of tbeso times, ^fhey oppress you ly tlieir tedi- ii' 
ness ; tbt y n pel y«iu l»y their very a]»])earanet‘, ly the am: 
qnariaii nataro of their researches, and the very .size of tlu ii 
voliini' -i. You recoil, and very naturally, from events ami 
iKUiies, whieh you have never heard of before, Mhieh y*»u «!< 
not expect to hear of again, and which, above all, it is in:- 
possible to remember. 

Were you to fly to the general history of Voltaire, you 
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might bo Jiblo to read indeed the i)agc, from the occasional 
Bprightlincss of tlic remarks ; but you would not be able to 
lindens land the events and characters, which you would there 
see pass before your eyes, in a succession far too shadowy 
and rapid ; nor would 3^011 be able more than before to 
remember what you had read. The only benefit tliat 3'ou 
would a})pcar to derive would ho this, that you would think 
3’ou ha<l learnt from the perusal, that though 3^011 rememberod 
notliing, there was nuthing worth remembering; that savages, 
under whatever name, were 01113^ fitted to disgust 3*011 ; and 
that you had better hasten to parts of liisioiy more authentic 
and more instructive. 

Tlie same conclusion 3’ou ivould see drawn 113* LordBoling- 
broke' in liis l.,ettcrs on ilistoiy. 

(’oiielusiovis, however, like these arc not the proper Ct.>u- 
c]u>i"n.s. 

The Ilistoiy of the dark ages, fur all philosojihie purpose.s, 
is neither witlKiit its autlientieit3' nur its value, and yuii 
must, in some wa\' or oilier, aoijuire some knowledge of it ; 
some ku(.)wJ<’dgo of those barl.uirous times, and tliese onr 
barbarous anecstors ; boeauso 3'ou must, ly s me means «»r 
otlier, see the manner in which the Kuruj>can character was 
foi iued ; and from wliat oleineuts the dilferent governments 
of Europe liave originalh’ .sprung. 

The Emropeaii cli iractcr. 3*011 must be aware, is not the 
Asiatic charaelcr, nor the native American character, but one 
siugnlarl3* eomposed, and one that has been able to subjugate 
cveiy other in the world. Nor is tlie J'hiropcaii form of 
government like the .\siatic, n<n- is that of England like that 
of France, nor athcr, like that of Cevmaiy ; and it is these 
dilforcncos and their origin — lliese dilfercuccs botli in tlie 
personal cliaractcr of the individual of Iviirope, and in the 
general I'haracter of ^hc constitutioii under which he lives — 
that arc the first objects which present themselves to your 
diligence ; and to traco ihem out and to understand tlicm, 
must constitute your eiiicrtaiiuncnt ai d support 3uur dili- 
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gcnco, while you are labouring through the history of the 
dark ages. 

1 do not deny that the study o£ tliis particular part of 
modern liistory is difliciilfc and tedious. In whatever way I 
can propose it to you, this must necessarily l)c the ease. 
Those whoscininds are of a philosopliic cast may indeed 
undertake it with choerfaluess, and be left to pursue it witli* 
j>Ieasurc and success ; but it is for me to endeavour to ac- 
commodate myself to minds of every descripti<»u ; and T shall 
therefore mention, in the first j>hico, what T think may he 
attempted by any one wIjo Jicars me, liowevcr iiidi>])osed t«* 
antiquarian research. 

Ill the first place, then, thciv has hoou a hu.k pnhh^ln'd 
hy Mr. Poitlev, that on l\\o present oeeas’ii>n 1 e‘'M<\<h-r a^ 
iiivaluahh? — Ihitler on the tha-man ( ^•nst.itut^>n. Here v.W. 
be f amd all llio outIiii<*.s of (Ik- subjeef. 

Let th‘.‘ detail be studi<‘<I, wheuevei’it i.s tlioinrht ja'«’»-»ary, 
ill Gibbrii. 

Let Ilenault's Abridirment, or ]\rill«'t.\s Abridirnniii, or 
rather Klenicnfs, of tlio rreneb History, l>e ref rivd tn. 

Those may 1)0 f'llewod by Ib^bertsoirs Tntn fo lil- 
History of Cliarlcs V. 

And in this manner tlio sfn(k?n< will l-o conducted thmic.;]. 
a loiiL^ and dreary tract (wliieh, howi ver, it is (‘iitircly nci -. - 
saiy lie '^Iimild travel thi'oueh) with the least pi*ssil»Ie e-xprii 
as I conceive, of his time and liis }»ationce. 

In the lecture of to-mormw, 1 may allude to more l.>«)nK<. 
and recommend more than T have yet done ; l)Ut in the iii >t 
place, 1 liave thought it bf^«^^ to describe, in tin' mania r v* a 
liave beard, flie least ])ossibIe cllbrt that can be re([uircd fn m 
any one tint is placed within the reacli of a regular r<|iic.i- 
tiou ill an improved country, like this of Knglaiid. No gr-od 
can be pnrclia.cd without scijnc labour ; and though tic' 
opening of mrulcrn history may bo roymlsivo, the ]^ortions cf 
it that follow, will lie found .sufficiently attractive. 

You will now, therefore, undei*stand what I wish you lo 
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bear away as the sum and substance of the present lec- 
ture. 

That it was a very remarkable crisis of the world, when 
the Romans and Barbarians were contending for the empire 
of it — that you must endeavour to comprehend from the 
writers I first mentioned, Caesar, TaeRus, and (Jibbun, what 
were the characters of tlio combatants — and then ask your- 
selves what Weis likely to be the result. 

That the first and more immediate result was the dark 
ages. 

TJiat these are, therefijre, immediately to be studied ; not 
only as being the first result of sucli an extraordinary col- 
lis'uav Vietwoeu t\ic civilised and uncivilised portions of man- 
kind ai the lime, but because in llicso dark ages arc tvj be 
funiivl the elements of the Kuropean character and govern- 
iiieiils, as they now exist. 

S/M'liod, liu\v(. ve]’, tlioiigh they must bo, that studied they 
cannot be, with^nit great toil and patience. 

That to ihowe who are ready tt) undergo such intellectual 
exert lojj, I sliall address my.self in sub> 04 ucnt Iceiures, but 
that in the mean time tlie rea<liest motlioil I have t«) pro[)u.se 
of ae-iniritig proper information on this indispensable ])orlion 
of m«-dern lii^tory is, the study of Butler, tobbon, H»hiault, 
or Millut, and K-d'erts^'H — bis preface to the History uf 
C'harlo.s V. ; and that this cour.se of reading I think very 
practicable. 

One wur<l mmv, an«l I conelutle. 

You have just heard the books I refer to. 

1 have now to adil, that I think there arc certain subjects 
which may be si'l ’cled from the immense general subject of 
the dark ages, and wliielt may give you au idea of the whole 
in the shortest and best manner. 

I hope, by montionine; them, to save you from being some- 
what bewihiereil by the variety of topics and the multiplicity 
of researchc.s in which you might bo engaged, if you properly 
studied even such writciT, and no more ilr .n such writci's, as 
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I have just recommcmloil ; much more, if you passed on from 
them to others, such as I sliall mention to-morrow. 

These subjects arc the following. 

You will sec them enumerated in the Syllabus. 

First, ill the Frcncli Jlistoiy — (’lovis, the founder of tlic 
French monarchy and tlic ^ferovin^ian or first race of kinij;s. 

Second, the lVi)ins and Charles Martel, the Mayors of the 
Palace. Tliey administere<l, and the secoml Pepin at last 
seized the ^efovernment and founded the second or (Airlovin- 
gian race of kings. — And then, 

The third object of attention is (/harlemcigne. 

Out of the immense emj»ire of Cliai h inauiie arose the 1wi» 
great empires of Cerinan}' and France, which l^ecoine tin.- 
fourth point to be ctmsidered. 

Or rather, the point to be ccaisideroil is, the mannei* i;i 
wliicli the crown in the one case became hereditary, in the 
other elective. 

Again, in consequence of the inteivonrx* whicli tM..k ] ia'\’ 
between tbo French princes and the lN>j>e, the laller ber ame 
a tomperal prince. AVhieh n.akes tbe tempnial pt»v,er i!.. 
Pi)po, tlic tiftli oljeet of ciuisidcrat inn. 

Ouring this ])eriod the Feudal »Sy:^tem had its origin — 
.sixth. 

C/hivalry is the .seventh. 

In ilie Oorniaii histnry, tlie great objects of attenti(»:i ;r 
the stiMiggles between the popes and llie empi.rors — ll ;0 
eighth. 

'J lie rise and ijrosperity »;f ilie free and imperial Oitic' ;e.i I 
commcn-iiil coinmunitit s in Italy and every j.art of Fjij-.p-. 
more parti ulaily of the Ilan.-eatic league — the ninth. 

th’ s n ach tlie >ubject of t he ( 'rusades — the teal;!. 

Ihe.-e arc, I concr-ive, the main .''uljects ; but there is eii • 
yet r^•lIlaillill^, which in point of «trdcr I should have r.i' : - 
tioned first, the Laws of tiie Parbarians — tlie eleventh. 

\ou will find thi.s subject alluded to in the !>• >oks I hiivo 
mentioned, and you will immediately see its iiii])ortaiico— 
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the laws of a people, you cannot but be aware, will always 
give you the best and readiest insight into their political 
yitnation. 

The laws of the Barbarians will therefore best show you 
what was the more inirnediato result of the collision wo have 
.so often alliuletl to between the civilised and uncivilised 
2 )ortions of mankind. 

This subject, however, is a large subject, and many of you 
may be unwilling to undertake it. 

1 must endeavour to ta-opuse it to you in some way or 
other, that may afford me a pro 2 »cr chance of your consider- 
ing it, and this 1 will do to-morrow. 

It may bo as wi'll loo, j)i.-rhaps, if I then enter a little 
more into the subjects I have just mentioned ; and tins 
therefore T will do, thongh I must necessarily be very )»rief. 

J canmd but remember bow I have been afteeted myself 
by tills i)ortion of mudern bist<*ry in my j>rogress through it 
as a student ; in »ther words, and to confess tlie truth, how 
disheartened ainl overjKuveiX'd I have at times been; and 
1 must now llierof 're remind yon of wliat 1 have Yiro[>oseil to 
myself as the great end and hojK' of these hetures — the 
enabling of jou to read Idstory with better advantage for 
yourselves. 

1 shall be too fortunate if it is jiossible for me so to as>i>t 
you in your lal)ours ; and so to furnish you with i>i’ofaLory 
prineii»les and information, that you may hereafter approach 
the subject at once as masters and as scholars; with the 
curiosity of the one, and the philosophic views of the other. 
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Ix my last lecture T endeavom*ed to draw your attention, 
1st, to that crisis of human aflairs which took jdace cluriiiL^ 
the contest of the northern nations with the Ruioans for the 
empire of Europe ; and, 2ndl3*, to the tlark a^^es which iinnie- 
diately followed. I did so, because in that ('ontest and in 
those dark ages, not onl}’' one of the nii*st interesting c[»oc}!s 
may be found in the liistory of the hiinitin race, but also the 
first outlines and the great original .sources and eleineuts i.f 
the character of the European individual and of the European 
govorninents. 

I ineiitioncd to you the books to which you rnigld refer f r 
infnTiiatifiU ; and tlnxse subjects which I tlmiight you inigiit 
select from the* re.st, as tlie most likely to give you, in the 
shortest time, a ccminiainliiig view of the whole. 

I announced to you, as I coueliidcd iny lectiin*, that T 
should funiLsh you to-day with a fow ol)servations on tadi < !’ 
these subject.'?, the l)etter to enable ymi to form s<»nie geni.v.=l 
iioti'ui <>>f them at }>rcsent, and to si inly them lureafter. 

Thi.s I will iiuw do, and shall therefore liavt* to meni: 
more b<.)oks than I have hitherto done. Tiie fact is, iIkU 1 
had originally drawn up, witli considerable labour, such 
rnents and observations on tlie.se subjects, ami on the earlie r 
parts of the French and (»orinan historii's. as I had C(*nc«‘ivc'l 
W'ould ha\.: given my h(\'irer an adecpiati* view of them, an 1 
saved liii i rimcli fatigue of Jii.s .‘Spirits and occupation <»!' hi^i 
time. 

Ihit after considering what I had written, I became s.atis- 
ficd that I had attcm])tod too mucli ; that all such suhjocts 
and all sucli periods of history must ho left to the stmly? 
more or less laborious, of every man for himself ; and that 
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:licy cannot be discussed or described in any such general 
aianncr, as can save him from the necessity of his own exer- 
tions. 

Allusions must bo made at every moment to eharacters and 
events, 'which have been scarcely heard of, and which cannot 
tlici’cforc be understood. 

Estimates must be given, the propriety of which cannot bo 
juflgcdof; criticisms entered upon, necessarily unintelligi- 
l)lc ; and on the whole, that which it W'ould be a labour to 
L’ousider, if ollbvcd in the shape of a book to a reader in his 
clr)sct, cannot be presented in the shape of a lecture to a 
lioarcr. 

1 can therefore only mention the exertions I have really 
made, the most fatiguing I have had to make, the better to 
jiihlif^ myself in rc(]uiring what I esteem but necessary ex- 
ertions fi oin other.s ; and T shall sufiiciently exorcise your 
2 :)atienoo, if, instead of discussing these subjects, as I had 
oiidoavourcd to do. in several lectures, wliich I have now 
dismissed, I make an observation on each subject, as I yes- 
terday ])ro])osod to do, merely to assist you in taking 
measures for your own instruction. 

1st. then, an account of Clovis and the earlier t'^ortions of 
the French history is to be found in dibboii. 

2nd. With respect to the mayors of the palace. The ob- 
servations of Montos<piiou are heiv veiT satisfactory. 

But ill all and in every ]»art of these subjects, and of idl 
tliis history, the work of the Abbb do Mably is inestimable. 

The French history to one not a native of France, would 
be a subject of desjiair, would bo totally imiulelligible with- 
out his assistance ; and when I recommend him to others, 
I ought to do it in the language of the most i^crfoct grati- 
tude for the relief he has so often or rather so continually 
afforded mo. 

3rd. With rcsjioct to Charlemagno, the gi'cat conqueror of 
his age. 

There is a life by Eghihart, who lived in bis ffimily , mid 
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as it is very concise and intelligible, more especially as it is 
an original document, it is well worthy of your perusal. 

But it is too much in the nature of an clogc — nothing is 
criticised — nothing censured. The reader must think for 
himself. Eginluirt never speculates or enters into the causes 
of events or their consequences. 

Thus he mention^j* the great defeat of the ^lahontctans in 
the plains of France^ by Charles Martel, and the elevation of 
Pepin to the throne, “ ^^er auctoritatem Romani Pontifieis,” 
without the slightest comment. 

Eginhart gives a few, but too few, of the particulars nf tlic 
private life and manners of the onq>cror. That lie in vaia 
endeavoured, when too late, to learn to write, etc. 

Montestpiieii is loud in the praise of this prince — the Abbe 
d*.' Mably is still more dbtinct in his appr<d>atii>n. Tln/n* :q'.- 
]»i*obation is valuable, ami should be weighed by the stmleiir ; 
fur a less favourable, but ma>terly estimate of his meirs 
is given by Mr. Cil>br»n in his forty-ninth cha]»tt‘r. Hi' 
aniina<lversions .seem but too just, yet tb(‘ estimate of xhi 
wh«»le is n<.)t sullieiently indulgent. In jiidging of Cbaile- 
magne the student will no diaibt recollect the natniv of :;il 
genius and all merit, that it is relative to the age in wbii li 
ajipcars. 

So inueh for the third .subji?ct I mentioned — the snbjcri . f 
Charlemagne. 

‘I til. After the deei'ase of C’harleinaLmc his iminon.'<' em- 
pire fell into the great divisions of Italy, Franee, ant! (Jn- 
many. 

And now, llie point which should attract, I think, yoe.r 
attention, is the manner in which the crown in I’rniiee bc- 
came b/ ’edio.ry^ but in (hrmany elective, and tin; coii.'-c- 
(pienc»*- of (!«cs«^ two flillcrent events. There are some Cfii- ’ 
cl u dons that may be ilrawn from the nature of man no 
clearly, that they may be extended to jiolitic.s, and cveu 
formed into maxims — c. 7., that liereditary is profenihlc to 
elective xjjouarchy. The objections to elective monarchy ha'O 
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been always verified in the history of mankind. A thousand 
years a<];o it might have been foretold that if in France, the 
crown ])ecamo hereditary, and in Germany elective, the one 
kingdom would bo compact and po\Yerful, the other compara 
tivcly divided and weak ; that from their vicinity these em- 
pires woidd subsist in a state of mutual jealousy; and tliiit in 
all contests with its great neighbour, Gerl^rany would, from its 
constitution, lose all its natural strength /^at as the crown 
was elective, and as tlie great lords had fallen into a few ex- 
clusive combinations, the event must be, either that one of 
these dynasties would gain the ascendant, and reduce the 
whole into something like an hereditary empire ; or if not 
stnuig enough to seize the whole p-ower, then, that some se- 
condary ])otcntale might always bo able to unite itself with 
France, and embroil and weaken, if not ultimately destroy tbo 
whole. It might also liave been stated as a general maxim, 
that the evils attendant on an elective monarchy would bo 
lessened, the more coini»letely the election was transferred 
from the general assem olios of the kingdom to a few electors 
as rojircsc iitativos of the whole kingdom. All these p<.»ints 
might have been stated long before tbc ditTerent fortunes of 
(Jet'inany and Poland had boiaune examples in Instory ; and 
though it bo very difficult, as I must repeat, to re<luce p(»li- 
tics to :i science, yet there seem smne piiiin’ides in human 
nature so steady, that a few maxiius may be formed univer- 
sal ly applicable. 

'fhe origin of this important <liiTeronce in the eonstituti*m 
of I’rance and thuanany shoid«l bo considered. You will do 
therefore well to t)bKerve in llie work of Pfelfcl, at the end of 
Ciich reign, and of i-ieh ilvnasty. bow the custoia of eleetion 
was ]iresorved in the German empire, till tl\e right received 
its formal (Establishment in the electoral college, by the golden 
bull of GiiiVrles IV. chance c,nd cireum.stanecs CiOitri- 

buted to this reinarkabio diHereme between the two king- 
doms. This latter part of the sul-ject may be still more 
completely scon in the \bl>6 do Mably, pa 'tieularly in tbo 
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sixth clijiptor of the fourth book. The French liistory too, 
must be rortd with this particular ])oiiit present to your re- 
membrance — hoiOj for instance, in France the crown became 
hereditary. 

With respect to the fifth point, the rise of the temporal 
l^owcr of the Tope, tlicre is a very clear and concise account 
given by Mr. IhiUe^ to wliich I refer. Koch too is^very sa- 
tisfactory, thougflfeiJneise. The church of lioinc seems orh 
ginall}’ to have derived its 2>n>perty and its magistracy fruja 
Constant iiie. Pepin successfully aj^died to llie j><»po to sanc- 
tion liis unjust seizure of the crown, and the see of Jionn' wa 
ill return, complimented afterwards with the grant of th 
ex-archato of Ravenna and the Peiitapolis. 

The intorcours:e heiween (Miarleinagrne and Poj)e Adri..:i 
was of a similar nature, and very henefieial to tlie sct.\ Pr| i:i 
might little conceive, when lie applied to the I>op(* Ihi* t! 
sanction of his opinion ami authority, to what extent il. ' 
sort of interference, ho re»|iicste<l, would he afti rwcu ds < .iv- 
ried; and it is hy these transactions Ix'twciai the kiu '-^ ■ ’ 
France and the p<»2)cs, that tliis peri<;d <.»f history is Ihi* < 
rendered memoraMo to the nations id’ Kurojjc. AVhal inu'^ • 
diatcly gave rise to this power of the po^ag fa; wliicli !• 
world w.is jireparcd, was the <;oiitroversy jihout tho v. 

'T in] igo.s : a masterly ac‘ef»unt of the wh«»lo suhj* eg 
eluding the conimencement of this temporal authority. 

)>.• fniiid ill Mr. <dh])nii’s forty ninth chapter. 

The reflccticai i-f the reader may justly he dra^\:!. i. 
ruily to the origin of the tempoml jMjwer of t!ie poi f. I 
to the C' litrovcrsy itself — the controversy ahead, iin . • so 
illustrative of the character of mankind, ever ready t * I ■' 
the precti* ' of rcligdoii in eoiite.st.s about its spciulaiivo 
points or Cl rcinonial ob.serv’anccs. 

Gtli. The next subject, the Feudal S3'stein, is one i*u 
which the student may exhaust his time and exco 
diligence to any extent he pleases : it has einploveJ the 
penetration and industry of innumerable antiquariaiii^, pkik-- 
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;oplicrs, .and lawyers, iii whose inquiries and dissertations lie 
nay, if he pleases, fur ever wander. With respect, however, 

;o tlic origin and leading features of this memorable institii- 
;ion, his attention may perhaps be confined to the observa- 
ioiis of Montesquieu, the Abbe de Mably, llobertson, Stuart 
11 his View of Society in Europe, and Millar. 

Til ^fontes{iuieu he may perhajis somewhat dis.ap- 
loiuicd. (hvat learning and great po\\^r of remark are 
lisplaye«l, l*ut tlie whole is perplexing and unsatisfactory, 
iiid tlit'reforo very fatiguing: the' inquiry docs not proceed 
i-oni stop to stop, and then amvo .at a conclusion; remark 
blltavs remark, and one dissrrtation is snccceded by another, 
if wliich it is not easy to see the c<.>nnectiou ; the parts arc 
lot c<»mbined into a whole by the author himself, nor can 
liev be by his reader. It is not so Avitli Mill:ir. fhibertson 
)v Stuart, or Abbe do Mably ; these authors are at once 
•oneiso, unafVeeted and intelligible. The institution of the 
hiid;d system must be traced, if possible, tliro\igb such an- 
ient records as arc come down to us; and the student, by 
•ea<ling the authors ju<t menthmed, and lot king at the 
vfeiviHM's they make to the eapitulario.s and state ]>apcrs 
vlih li ajipoar in llaluze, if lie lias not the greater w»>rk <*f 
he llenedietinos near him, llecueil des llistoriens des (hiules 
•t lie la France, may suflieiontly uinlerstand the nature of 
his important subject. Tlie instiiutiuii itself, though des- 
inoil so materially to affect the form and ha])piucss of society, 
^’ow iq) insonsihly, and its siep.s and gindations cannot now 
JO markeil. Iqion consulting the books T have reoom- 
mcndeil, it will appear, in the first place, that the notion of 
ike feudal system, wliich is generally formed, is not accurate. 
It din s not ,sccm to have been, a.s is supposed, a system 
idoptcd by the nortlicni nations merely for the sake of pre- 
serving their conquests ; even Dr. Robertson himself, in his 
earlier consideration of this subject, seems to have too nearl}^ 
ttppro.ached to some sucli mistake as tliis. It will bo found 
that lands were held originally by each soldier as his own. 
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allodial ; his share of tho spoil on the first conquest of i 
country; in tho next place, lands were held as benoficin 
lands given by the king or leader : but a fief is more than al 
this — it is lands held on a condition of military or otliu 
service, on a condition of vassalage to some superior lor.] 
The Abbe dc Mably makes it sutHciently priAjablo that bene 
ficia of this kin^ /.c., that fiefs, were first introduced 1.^ 
Charles .Martel, y The authors I have referretl to exi)laii: 
suflieienlly the progress of this system; Inov the fiuf lo- 
came at last hereditary; how the system of roar fief an j 
rear vassal, of fief within fief, at last obtained ; how li. - 
same general system, with various distiiietimis, was e\ioii'i ; 
to ecelosiastieal pn»peity ; how, at last, all the ]>r«'porty v. 
converted (allodial as well as beneficial), I be rcgi:!/- 

principles of human nature, into feiulal pnqerfy ; I. .. 
kingdoms fell into a few great fiefs, t>f which the m«>nar. \ 
himseif became at last the groat holder, ainl tlieret’orc I’j 
feudal lord, with more or less inlliieine an%l aiitho]; .. 
aec<.»rding to the fortune or tah nts of Ids aneeslors and \u: .• 
self, d'hus, ill the course c»f two ei iiturios, the fief-. : 
instance, in !•' ranee had l.>ecoijn* hendiiary, the nJcIl* - 
doiii bad fallen into eiglit or nine gri at fLiidal liartaii'- 
these Hugh Capet held tlie striingi-st, and being I lie ! ■ : 
ability, amongst these feudal chiel's, as wrll as iu ]>os-i 
he u>ui’j)e<l tin- ei\»\vn, and iraiismit te.l it to bis posti ii -. 

fSluart pr'jdcices bis n-asoiis tbr in.-l^ting u]»on lb' . : 
ili.-tiiietioii ill tin* liisl«»ry ‘-*f tin; f-iidal as'^.fi iat iun, \ I,:.. I . 
it was origina’ly a b..nd of amity, and lVi*.’nd>li e. ' - 

of •ippicssion, its svcoiid and di-_iiadLd pi-riod. 

^1 bis nei.-L I'C coii>ab;r<.’d. Ihit iiow soi.iii and i' '' .* 

plct.-ly it d. g •iiciMte I may be .-t,en from turning r 

vere ralh.-d tin; fbudal iii»-i.h ijfs, wbirh in ay In* f.-aii 1 
1 backstoiie, in tin* notes to Stuart, and in the .'eeoa-l <=i 
A]»pfiidi;\LS c)f I [lime's hi.-^tory. The advantages and fii'* 
advantages of this system may bo collected not ‘>idy 
the writers I luivc mcnlioued, but from Dr. Milh^b 
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considers it as a system necessarily arising from the nature 
and manners of these northern nations ; tribes of indepen- 
dent warriors put into possession by their conquests of 
extensive tracts of country, inhabited by a more civilised 
pcoide. And, on the whole, however natural might be the 
rise and subsequent establishment of the system, and what- 
ever miglit have been the benefits which it might have 
[lilbrded to society during &ome of its ear^jer periods, a con- 
sideration of the incidents, which I have mentioned, will 
show clearl}', that it must soon have become one of tlie 
greatest political evils that a community could have to 
struggle with. No doubit the state of anarchy from which 
the feudal system saved s:ociety must be duly considered. 
AViiatever was lilted, as was the feudal system, to bind men 
tngother by any sense proteolion, of gratitiulo, of fidelity, 
of reciprocal oliligalion ; whatever was likely to croafo <.r 
iijihoM any gener«iiis feelings or milder virtues among tliom; 
wliiitcver liad a tendency to protect Euro[)0 from any one 
great e(»nqucror; wliatever introduced or maintained among 
men any notion of legal or political riglit, was during a long 
interval (sucli was then the unhajipy state of the world) of 
the greatest coiisequoneo to the world. But when this oflieo 
had been roudere<l to mankind, the feudal system became in 
its turn a source of the most inee.ssaiit, vexatious, unfeeling*, 
and atrocious oppression, and a great inqicdiment to all 
]n*ospority and improvement, 'fhese two ditleivnt situations 
of tlio system and of the world must bo kept distinctly in 
remembrance. 

7th. The subject of ('hivalry may be found in the work 
6f Stuart, and tin e is a short notice of it in the fifty-eighth 
chapter o{ Uibbon. The ^lomoirs of Ancient Chivalry, bv 
Monsieur do St. Pal aye, is the book generally rofeiTed to; 
and it must by all mei ns be considered, but it is a work 
very defective ; it contains, indeed, a sulheieut discussion of 
the education, character, and exorcises of the knights, but 
there is not united with fhes v there Klimild liavo been. 
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any philosophic account of the rise, influence, and decliii 
of chivaliy. These important topics are, indeed, taken u 
and laid down several times in dillerent parts of the Avork 
but never 2 )ursued or discussed in any steady and ellectiv 
inaiincr. 1 am not aware that tliis has been properly don 
or regularly attempted by any writer ; which, considei in. 
the present advimeed stale of literature, is somewJiat iv 
markable. The vork of Talayo ]nay be foiiinl, where it lir- 
appeared, in the Meinoiros de rAcaduinie, twentieth voliiiu.j 
Stli. In the (lerman history, to which we next alhnl. 
and in<leed in the history i>f every ]iart of Kuropo at th; 
peiioil, the striking object of attention is llio growth hl . 
immense strength of ecch.'suislieal ]>ower. The amuiN •; 
Kngland, France, and more especially of (h rniany, 
abmidanlly en.»w«le<l with in>tanees c‘f the kind. We lOu 
recollect tliat th«.' tlitllrciit [»rerogatives of the eiii|>eror .'i. ! 
pcjpe were left in a state very vague ami un:-cliletl. Ti. 
events of tliO collte^t are seen in Ffelfel. in that part of i.. 
history wbieli we now aj»proai h, tlie dyna.-lie.s of the di::;.- 
ent houses of Saxony, Fraiic<;nia, and Suabia. It is 
curlier pirt of a .strugule of ihi> kiiid that is mo-L intere-; , 
to a I liil<.i>ophic <»bscrver. it is tlan that tlie lc.^.soi. 
instructi'»n are gi\en ; it is iljoii tl»at are .‘^ecii the slow 
succe.'.-ivo encroachimait.*^ hy wiiit h t \ raany is at last « ‘ 
bli.‘>h(.*il“--the gradual ucct ssions id’ shade by which a ps an- 
is at la-^f I'-^t in darkno'^s ; tin* a.vlnl o.\ainj»]i; which po v- 
that what is expcriiiiciit to day is pn cedent ti» iiiorrow, 
right and 1 tw, lioweVi r nnjn.-t and al>«ninnal?le, fa- .'\.- 
cecdiTig ge.icratioiis. 'j'he steps by which the power "! ^ • 
pojx* bi i ituio a desj>otisiii c« • injilete, are tuarkc i w-f* 
snlli< i -uf Mijunti ne-s by (danmnie, in his ccchsia.^l ie;d • li.ip- 
ters, ji li ? icnlarly in his lifth chapter of ins nineteenth i "k ; 
and this will be sutiicient ft»r the infomiulion of the 
Mr. Sibbon has nnxdc several valualile ob.servali*)iis eii 
diflerent emperors of the dinerent dynasties during 
period, and on their cohtcists in lUily. The remarks 
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Pfeffel arc particularly to be noted in the great intciTCgnum. 
Til is is tlic period during which the prerogatives of the 
I statos and the great public law of Germany gained a strength 
t and assumed a form, which they never afterwards lost. 

I Dill. In Pfcnel, too, may be examined the next great ob- 
I jeet of remark which I have mentioned : that change, of all 

■ one of the most import ant, the improyement which took 
place in the condition of tlie imperial cith^s and the five and 
imperial cities about this lime. As it is instructive to in- 
vestigate the progress of the abuse of power, so is it, to note 
the progress «>f human prus])erity, often from beginnings tbe 
most uni'i-oinising. 'J'he iiiijioriant stop in this progress was 
llie eniVanehiseiiicnt that had V)eon obtained ly the iiihahi- 
tants of llu .^.e cities from the (Jerman emperor Henry V. 

t about a century and a half before this period. 'J'hcy had 
I not, leovover, lieen admit ted into the ofiices of tlio inagis- 

■ Iraey ; this, after the <leath of IVcderic II., in smne way or 
other Ihey < li' etod, and at last becaino a ]»art of the general 

( coiolinilion of Germany itself. However distant were these 
towns or little republies fi’din each other, the sympathy of a 
common inf 'st was every wliero felt. Their C'.'Uneils always 
harmonised, their enterprises were the same, and the league 
of the IMiiiie and tlie Hanseatie league taught a world of 
barbarous priests ainl warrims to enjoy the imlusiry and 
respoet the i.’ourage oftho.se new' prinees and poteuiates. the 
oll'-pring. imleed, of serfs and j>'-’dlars, but the eivilisers and 
beiu factor.s uf mankiinl. In 121 I, T.nboek united it-'^elf with 
a few neighbouring towns against some ]»ira<es of tlie Daltie. 
Their success gave rise to an union t»f all the ctuninercial 
cities from the '’istula t-^ the Jlhine. Among these, the 
cities of Lulicck, Cnlogiu*, Brunswick, and I'ant/ie, paiiicti- 
larly laibeek, had the <lirection of the general interests. 
London, H rgoii, Novi gorod, and llrngcs, were the great 
depots : these coimcctod tlie iierih to the rest of Ktirope ; 
i Augsburg :md NuremLi rg. in the heart of Gennuny, con- 
nected the north to Italy ; and the Italian republics main- 
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tiiiiiecl the intercourse between the western and easten 
divisions of mankiiul. Thus extensively did the Jfanseatii 
league circulate the gifts of nature and the luboiu s of art fo 
nearly three centuries, and it at length declined, c)nly becaiisi 
it had discharged its salutary oHice in the progress of society 
and because it was superseded, on the discovery of the Iiitlies 
by that more natural and more complete, though still bin 
too imperfect, syt^teiu of coininereial intercourse, which in 
dofuincc of all the jealousies of iguoranee, and all the iu- 
terruptions and destruction of war, has so long oaitiiua.l 
to Soften, to animate, and to improve the condition «■: 
Jiuinaiiily. 

iruh. The memorable Crusades are amongst the obj. t-f , 
that will in the next place present themselves to the* siiid* :i*. 
They have been fully e.\[ilained by Hume and otli* r . 

but as they liave eulloil f**rlli all the powers of the bist'»ri;i;. 
<.f the J )ecline ami I'all, the student may have tin* ad\.':; 
tage of his animate«l ami eomprehen>ivo narrative; :e; 
in* -re pai tieiilavly may oliseivc, in one of his n..t,‘s, i:... 
original a\Uh<»rilies on which his relati»*n ami rcinaihs • 
f*aiu*le*l. lie is n<.»l *eily the last writer <-11 tlie^e .suh; 
hut one who is m»t likelv to leave mucli I*;* he gh aiiei ; . 
those wIjo come after him. 

Tn this >iiglit inanm r I have emleav*»iin *1 to monti* !i. i. . 
to discu. s, the great j.'oint.s <,.f attenti*>:i *liii ing tli*j e lu; i ;. * 
ages. I e;inia*t deny tint tin* pi rusal f.f this part (jf hi l / 
is vcjy fatiguing-, hut there is no ]iait more im]-«»rt.i;i: ; - 
must at all events he (••*n.-i«lcn *1. J Impo that 1 ha\' ] : - 
sented iv in a f'«rjj» in which it may he c«»iisi»lereil. Jt iy 
fr«>m a lu-* i:ji.<litati*'n on tlic>c melam.lc ly scenes i n i • ^ 
liumai? i.atme ill this unf»»rtuiiaU‘ situation, that the .-ici 1 .'^ 
Call c\« r I^«* taught ]»i'«iprrly t*» f*‘el those ldcssing< d * i^^f 
rcligi'/U'^, ami c«*mmerciul Iil>erty, l>y which the later j tri -;' 
(*f lh*‘ w 01 1*1 have been in comparis**n so happily di.'U:*' 
guislicd. 

I must nov. refer to the last reiuaiiiiug Hiibject uniei'if 
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tlio^c wliicli I enumerated, as connected with this i)erind of 
the history of the world. 

You may remember, that in yesterday’s lecture I mentioned 
the Ihirbaric codes. 

Tlie institutions and laws, to which these northern nations 
conlbriiied, existed l«*n;^ before they were reduced into fui-m 
and writiii;,^; but tldswas at last done. TJjey were enlarged, 
amended, and altereil by dilVerent pvinces. 

Some general kiajwledge of them must\)C obtained. 

There are observations by Mr. (iibl.)on on these laws ; there 
are some chapters in Mmitcstjuiou. 

It might be tlioiiglit suliieient to refer to the remarks (»f 
tlioe great wi ilers ; ljut on this, as on all otlu.r occasions, 
son a.' labour must be endured : the reader v;<»uld receive from 
tla iu a very goma^d and im])erfei.*t iin]»ressiun, and that im- 
jij'e.'.-ioii wouhl s<H.u pass au'av. 1'he codes themselves must 
Ik; (ai least in |:ai\) jiernsed ; but before this is attemjUi d, 
we sli-'uhl ivfer io tlie hist«»ry of (bbbon, and aftoavards to 
licnault’s Abridgmeib of the History (.f France, so as to 
become somewhat actpiaiul* d with the names and cbaractcrs 
of the [»ri 11 CCS iiu ntioned in these codes, in the jax taces to 
them, and in llie eat»ilul.iries that tollow' them ; and sln-uM 
lijeii, ami not l»efoiv, 1‘egiu <'ur survey of the voluniis in 
wiiicli these barbari*; laws and institutions are eoulained. 

d’hey are piiblisbetl by Liudenbrt»gius ; bis work is easily 
iiicl w ith. 

d'he work of I*aluzo contains tbo Fa])it nlaries : this work, 
tod, can be evervwbere fouml. 'I'lie ( were the 

laws <»r proclamat imis of dilferent prineos in sneeessioii trom 
^Clovis to Hngli Yat»et ; ami these, with the c«.Kles, indicate 
the cliaraeter of the nations ami governments to which tliey 
belong from the earliest time. Now' it is inij^tissible for me 
to atlciiijit tiiy examinaiitni of those systems (>f law in this 
e<>nrse of lectures, ov for any one in any course ot h'otnros, 
unless they were given lor that precise purpose ; but 1 bad 
bopod, 1 must coufes.s, that gome of the leading laws^a each 
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code might have been exhibited by mo, so as to have given 
some geiieial idea of the whole. After spending, however, 
many hours on the work of Liiidcnbrock, and drawing up n 
detail, with such observations as I ha<l conceived would liavc 
cnabloil my hearer to carry away the leading points of eadi 
code, and the difTerences by which they weiv distinguished 
from one another, I found, upon a revisal of what I bail 
that the whole wai?.a mass too unwieldy to be hei*c jjnxbicecl, 
even though drawn up in the rnnst summary way, and tb;if. 
at all events, the subject must he lreate«l in some otlu :• 
manner. 

l'])on looking, too, at those immejise volumes, it was l.i; 
too evident that a very small porfi<»n «>f th*an enuM i ver ! 
read by the bi>torical stmlent, yet it is [>erlri ily nerrs^a:;. 
that sume idea should be f.u-meil nf tbein, or the bi.'t‘Tv - 
Kurnpc and the character of its inhabit aiils cann*.t p]-«>]n'r!’ 
be undeivt'.jod. 

A\'hat 1 pro]>ose, tliorof ire, to tin* -tiidont is tliis : tt.> 

fj'oiii the lest the' Sali<pie (’ode, aii-l a> it. is slj«»rt, 1 

mend it t<.) be road tbnaigh entirely. It is impo->ib]t\ tV. 
the ]»eriisal itf it, tliat a strong im]»re-.'ion sluaild not l.t i • 
f»u the mind of the nature and r!iar.n-irr ol‘ oiir bail i. 
aneestors. And with respe«-t to ibr <4 ber r- .d, it aj.j. 
t»> me that a very sutlicieiit idea of tlii.M^ may In* f-rin -I. 
the student >NiIl turn over tbe lr.i\< s ..ftlh -M.' r. di- i:. i 
(•xamiiit' tln iu with re-[teet to ibf tblli,\viiig j)-*int<: 
l>t. r>y NS bom tin* laws w« re niadr. 
ibid. A\’bat Were tla ir eriminal pnni.dimmt 
old. What v/ere the laws respect in lie* leeovtrv "f ■ 
dth. \\ ri .'peeling (be f ransmis>i»'n of* j4"]'* ilv. 
nth. W iiat vvith respeet to flie f. inale >ex. 

Otli. W h;e with respri t to the liberty of the siiiijeef : lb’ 
lass 5 ortveason, for instlln^•e. 

7tii. 15y wboin tlie laws were admin istiavd. 

I consid* r an inquiry into the barbaric rode.^ so 
and yet so imj>oi tant, that to illu.strato my meaning, and to 
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make some attempt at least of my own with respect to them, 

I will venture t«) lre.spa.ss a little iipfiii my hearers’ patience, 
and take a survey of the Salique Code, for iii.staiicc, iu the 
iiiiiuiier which I conceive tlie student may 1 li nisei f adopt with 
]'e.‘<])ect to the remaining code.s. Thus, 1st. By whom was 
this .^aliipio (^mIc ilrawn up and enacted ? The answer to 
this inquiry may ]>e found in the i>refacc.s, wliicli are on the 
whole cin ious an<l .'Striking. , 

Tlie‘ Xiition, in this preface to the Salfiqne Code, seems to 
speak for it.self, and tu ho animated, like other nation.s, with 
a V( ly .silicon' ojiinioii of its own merits. It is renowned, it 
sooins. founded hy the Deity, ])rof(>iind in counsel, with every 
other nohio and e\'ci llent quality ; aiinl it is a<hled in a maii- 
nei‘ iliat 111 list ht? {?onsideivd as characteristic of tlie tlme.s, 
that “ it is entiivly free from heresy/’ For this nation then, 
tlie .'"'a!ii|ne (’ode seiaus to h.av«* heon drawn u[» at an early 
period, and hefoi-e the (^\i.stcnce of royalty among tlioin, ‘‘per 
:)nn\ rc' illius irontis qui tune temporis ejusdcin aderant rcc- 
t'»ro<.“ h’our ehiofs and f.air villages, tlieir residence, are 
mciitii ‘Ilf <1. 

ddie law sren.s aftm’wards tc» have lieon improved by ( 'lovi.?, 

( 'liihlc! M I't, and (.’lothairo : this i.s .stateil ; and then follow.s a 
state jirayoi* wliieh is nioiothan u>ually modo>t : “ \ ivat (pii 
hranci'S diligit, Clirislus oorum regnum eu.stodiat,’ iV’O. : 
and the whole e^)nelude.'^ with a statement c»f the merits civil 
and theolngi«'al of the nali*)n : tliey appear indeerl t«> have 
hi <11 c'nisiilerahh.'. *• Hice. est ciiiin gens, qme [*arva diim 
csset nuiiiero, fm ti.s rohore et valida, dnrissimuin Ivomanonini 
jugiim i]'.^ suis cervhdhus oxeussit, pngnando. tVe. 

The whole mu>; he ('onsidero«l as hroathing a very bold 
sjdrit of national lihorty, and the .aullioriiy, on wliieh the 
whole was ri'stofl, scem.s to have hcfui, that of the nation and 
its rulers, mutually co-o] era ting tor the eoiumou gi>Oil. The 
legislatuio seems afterwards to have been, the inonai'chs and 
their IVoo assemhlie.s. 
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So much for tlio first question, by whom tho laws were 
made. 

2ndlv. AVhat were the criminal piinishmciits of the Saliciuc 
CodeT 

jroniici<l(* was not capital; a striking fact to booiji with, 
indicat a very ditVerent state of s«»cii‘ty from our own. 
The words of the law are these (p. ddd.). “Si (jiiis iiuicnuus 
I'raucum, aut hominein bai*i)arinn oeciderit, (pii Iclto salic'i 
vivir, oct<> doiKiriis, qiii faeiiint snlid^s (hii;eiitt»s, culjialMliy 
jinlicatur.” Ihit in the next law tlie i>enalty is ti'ipled in 
easv.‘ of Concealment. 

Tiiese V)arbarians, therefore, c*»nld distinLCui''h lie' natui\ 
(»f diilerent crimes : and the first law is only made* mnv, 
Wi.ii'tliy of Consideration by the si'c<«nd. 

'riie C'‘noln>ioii from the wlade is. that eaeh iiaiividn.d « 
the uatiMii was still an iinleponde'nt lu iiiLf, nnIu* Nsniild n- • 
sutler his life to be ulleeted l»y any erime \\hi»;h he « oii. 
mitied ; wh«> would not .submit t«> restraint : who m il!. • 
saw, tier w<*uM laive* ro;j:arded, the benolil that is dcrivnl e. 
all, by the submi<>inn e'f eaeli man t*. rnh.s ealenlat' il » 
maintain the se».*iiiity of lifb and to jn’ot' el tin.* wr-ak. 
this .single feature gives at omv an id^a <'r the hold ehai i ’ 
of (c.ir early aucest<»rs, ed' tin* firreoiie^s of iln >e indej.. n 1 • 
warri'-i’s. Other crimes (those id’ lljefl. for in.-laii' e) 
like manner d ]»y lints. Ihit tlie ea.^^ts art* ;ili n.-.: 

tioiietl, (litfercnt animals, for instaneo, ho;.:-;, .she« j». go.ir . ,v . 

T ijeie is cmnmrinly iio o-oner.il tle>criptions. .Now v.l. 
legi.-lalors make law.*. aL:ain>t |sirlieular tliofls by naiir . li - 
inti.rcoui-^(» <.f m.inkind mn.-.l still be very sim]»l.'. T: 
tii^tineiioo.s .f crimes wert* everywhere ol».>.t.Tve 1. 

7'o ^teal from a coltago, to the vahn* of a tlenar; :' 'v..* 

I nni.**hed ly a fine td’ lilre«*n solitli ; and ihirfy, if tl-*’ " 
t j.ge was broken ojn n. S-» much for tlie law with * 'j* •’ 
to criminal puni.shineuts. Next with respect to lla tlni'' 
ptdut. 
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The provisions concerning and breach of covenant, 

[i^ine was still in the first place the piinisliment, and in the 
rifiy-sc(!oiul title (p. 3.‘17) a process is pointed out for the 
forcible recovery of what is due : it is in the last result to 
he levied and distrained by jiublic officers. There i.s no 
iiieiition <»f iiniu'i.sonmcnt at tlie mercy and call of the ere- 
:litor, the indolent resource of more civilised natioii.s. 

•Ithly. With res]iect to the transmission of properly, the 
power of bc(iueathing it by testament seC^us not yet to liave 
heeii tliouglit of. ^I'hc law s:iys, concerning the allodial land, 

dll) that the cliildron of the deceased were to succeed, 
next tlie latlier and motlier, next tin* brothers ainl sisters, 
lastly the sisters of tlie father, the aunts. Si «|uis li"mo 
iiinvtuns fiierit. et filh.»s iiou dimiserit, si pater aut mater 
su|"'rl’iu.'rint,*' Ae. 

ddieii f«.»]lows tla,‘ farm #ns restriction of the Sal, <.»r home- 
stead and the land ii!ime<liaiely around it to the male. A’c. 

Di* tura ^e»•o saiiea lulhe j-artes hereilitatis mnru-ri voniat, 
sod ad virilein seynm tota torric hereiiitas porveiiiet.*' 'fhe 
in^tif iiti.iu the-refae <*f j.i*«>perty in land seems n«ov to have 
h'.eii e'laldi.'Ijv <1, tlK.aigli n‘»l in tlie time of Taiatns : ar> ini- 
]‘t»rtaiit sl< |» in the civili.'.it ion of mankind. Ihit there sct-ir.^ 
noiliing >aid of a power t<» bequeath it by testament at the 
will ol the pos>e.'^sor. 

Next, willi n sjieet to tlie l.aws e'-neerning the frimde >- x. 

l iider tlio 11 ill licad adultery seems te) have been 

iiuuished by a fine, but thiav is mjthing saivl ot divoive. 
Marriagis, within ei'rtaiu limit.s ..T coniauguiuiiy, are for- 
hiddeii. 

'flu* eonclu>ioi: irom tlu- e [aovi:>ioris is, that at tent ion was 
pai<I to (ho iutercoui>e I ' tween the se.xes. I>ut fnun ain^ther 
part of tlie eode llie defereiiee that \\aspaid to llie female .sex 
is made ve*ry striking. 

1 ndev the IVJud hea*l by the f»th clause, ho who accused 
laiiother of eowardice was to ’oe fmed three solidi ; but by tiio 
claii.'ro 2>rcceding, they wlio a ti^eel a woman of want of 
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chastity, niul couM not prove their allegation, wore to bo 
fined forty-five solidi. A false imputation, therefore, on the 
chastity of a woman, was made a crime of far gn\attjr impor- 
tance than even an impntatiuii on the courage of a man, and 
that man, a Frank. 

The respectability of the female character therefore is clear* 
And there is no point of more importance to any nation than 
this; domestic hap[ancss, and private virtue, which is so 
connected with public virtue, all follt>w as a necessary consc- 
fpienee of the respectability of the female character, and can- 
not indeed otherwise exist. 

With respect to the dth head, the laws of treason, it may 
be obsorvetl : that, of treastm, or (dlences against the statf. 
there st'ems no notice taken. Kvery duty of the s<»rt w i'- 
com[»n‘]n*nded in the general duty of resisting or (ip[»nsi!j ; 
the enemios «if the state by pe?*sonal service. 

AVhat is inea?it by civil liborty — the modilirati<ni of iia 
tural lii»rrty, and the relative duties and aj)prela*n>iniis i-; 
the rider and tiu' subject - seem scarcely to have iippcai'-] 
in a society liki' that <»f the early Franks. 

T.astly. v.iih i •'|n:*ci to the administration of tlie-r* hiw- - 
In the Sali«iue and otln-r codrs there are various i.iti. • 
mentioned: sn|)eri<ir ami inferior jud'_res ; wilnes-c- are ■•!- 
m(‘nti"n« d : and markets and publie meetings, where jn i 
seems to h ivc I'oen a-lministeri. d. 

But it mu.st k>o ob.scrved that the Barbarian 1. • 

always i-ec- urst? tr» a system of tines ; it seems thendbr. . n- . 
se>nablo to adv what Was done, when the nlhnidcr h.s i ii* 
means of payin-,*- them? In a >iniple- state <'f so,i,!\ 
must have been a serious ]»nni'ihment ; iieitlier e ipitj!. ii'T 
the precious metals could liave existed in any almnd uiee. 
To this cpicstion the law.s themselve.s do not supply any 
an.swer. 

In any particnlarcri.se of when the offemler ceiil-l 

not pay, a prc.X‘.‘'S is pointed i»ut for satisfaction. Ja the 
61st head bis iclutioiis and friends were to answer out (d 
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their own possessions ; niitl in the last rescnircc, if there were 
none of thoiu willing, lie was to compound witli a line for his 
life. Nothing is said of imprisonment, or corpciral punish- 
ment ; wliieh last was confined to the case of slaves : and the 
conclusion jierhaps is, for I am left to my own conjecture, 
that till) strong distinctions of the /wo?* and the /'ick had not 
yet made their appearance, and that tlie, fines were propor- 
tioned to th(* geiK'ral wealth of the individuals of the com- 
munity ; that land was still easily procured, and society still 
in a very iin[)erfect state. Cliarlemagne, for instance, many 
years alh'r, trans[)lantcd at once ten thousand Sax<ais and 
fixed them in his own territories. Much land w:is therefore 
still waste or loosely occupied. These llarharic laws were 
therefore, I c<»ncludo, at first intemhMl to exhibit to contend- 
ing individuals, what might be consiilored as a reasmiablc 
means of terminating their (juarrels ; what the one ouglit to 
oiler, an<l the other to aeei.'pt. The words of the Pn >]ogne 
fo the laws are these : ^M*Iacuit atcpie eonvenit inter Francos 
et enrum proeercs ut propter servandum inter sc i)aeis stu- 
dium. omnia inereinenia veternm rixarum resecare deborent.*’ 
In a Hide state of society individuals iiivcdved in their (piarrel 
their relati*'ns and friends. Those wouM become, in a cer- 
tain ivsjiect. umpires of the quarrel. These laws aftordod 
them a siad of ride by which they were to judge, and they 
Avonld be themseUes disposed ti.» enforce tlie observance of 
these rules and in some respects to d«) tlie otlice of the state. 
Afterwards, as the kings g.iincal authority, they aiul their 
ollicers would bo more able thcimsolves to enforce their own 
regulations. Ftforts to do and the power v'f doing it, 

are apparent in the .su/'^io/?(e?if onhs. But the disposition to 
revenge their own atTrouts and injuries, is so natural to men, 
who comprehend every merit in the virtue of personal 
courage, that eeiituries elapsed, before our rude forefathers 
could ho brought to ac'^ept any decision in their quarrels 
but that of their < wn swords. 

I must observe of this Salique code and of all the other 
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Barbarian codes, that with respect to our first question, 
the great question in legislation, By whom are tiic laws 
made '? great dispute exists among antiquarians and philoso- 
phers. 

The power of the kings, and the nature and pow'or of thc.'io 
first assemblies, arc subjects of great debate. In this Sali<pie 
law the form and spirit and autlmrity of the whole seem t<j 
have bcou of a very democratic nature. 

Ill reading all fliese codes, reference must continually 
had to Tacitus. The codes and his account of the Ocnnaii'i 
inuttially confirm and illustrate each other. 

11 is description their assemblies may l)e compared with 
this preface to the Saliqne law, aiul willi the acconnts given 
oft he other codes; and, c*n tlie wh*>le, the system of legida- 
titui among these nortlua-n nations must he considered as 
ta*iginally of a very popular nature. 

1 liave taken this slight view of tlie Sarnjnc eode in tli*: 
leading points which I nientionetl, for the pnrpo>e of e\e:i;. 
plifving the manner in whieh I conceive any svsicni (d' laus 
may he generally considcre<h nioiv* [»ar(ienlarly tlmse of the 
litirharian e<*dcs, whicli yet i\maim and whieli it is imt {... - 
sihlc lo exauiine, hut. in s-.-na* smdi g^aieral way. Ihit 1 im; * 
n«it omit to t»hserve, that wla'ia'Vrr tin* law.^ of a nation i ■’! 
bo perused, a vari.:ty of eoi»rlusi«»iis e.in be drawn from tia .. 
wbi«.b ih.e laws them-<dve.s vv« r** iiover inlendi-d to e .a\ 
conelu'ioiis. tli.it I’ehitc to tl»e manners and siluatioii . i 
iiiitiom more certain and imp-‘rta)it t]»an can in any ' ih . 
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thoii^h ho sli.]c as mueJi flax as be n.nld earry, he. voisoi.iv 
fiued kirfce. Iron Wius theicfbiv rlilhcnlt to procuii*. or its 
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manufacture not cas}^ The fertility of tlio land liad done 
more for these Franks than tlieir own patience or ingenuity ; 
i e.j they were Barbarians. Again, he wlio killed another 
was only lined : but wo are not to sup})oso that this arose 
from any superior tciulerness of disposition. There is a 
distinct head in these laws (the 31st.) on the subject of 
mutilations : the very hrst clause ran tilths : 

Si cpiis alteri manum ant pedeni truncy,verit, vel oculum 
cfTodcrit, aut auriculiim vel nasuiii anijaitateri t,’^<kc. 

The most horrible cxccs.scs evidently took place. Nothing 
more need be said of the manners or disposition of a people, 
in whose laws such ontrage.s are particnlariscrl. 

Tliat union of tenderness and couruge, of sympathy and 
fortitude, of the softer and severer virtues, which forms the 
perfection of the human character, is not to he fuiiiid among 
fi^vagc nations, it is only the occasional and inestimable i>ro- 
iductiou of civilised life. 

^ Again, there is mention made of bcdgc.s and enclosures; 
jtigrieultiire laul, therefore, made some ])rogress. 

Bill among the petty fclloiiies there is one mentioned — 
that of ploughing and s«‘»wing another man's land, ^Ve. ‘‘ Si 
iquis c:nn])nm alieiuim araverit , et seminaverit,'' Ac. — a strange 


bfleiice. Wla-re was the owner ? — was he too negligent, at 
*oo great a distance, or too feeble to take care of his pro- 
)crty ? Kveiy supposition is nnfavonrable; and the pro- 
;ross of agricvlture and of society must have been still very 
ncomplete. I coiiceivo that there existed among the.so na- 
lions ami in these limes, wandering savagc-s or settlers, as now 
n the back Hettlcmciits of America, that arc called by the 
imiising name of “ squattei's," a species of linman locusts that 
ako possossi^ni of a piece of land, without asking leave of 
fny one, and remain there till they r«n'e away in search 
5ttcr, or are driven off by the owner. xiosity 

Blit to return to the Saliquo law — Cars and cart-hc 
ills, and some of the more common occupations of fifigame 
^iths and bakers, arc enumerated ; some progress n^ered 
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tliorcfore, have been made. Ilo^vho killed a Frank was fined 
two hundred solidi ; he who killeil a Ihnnan only one hnn> 
dred; the lloinaii was therefore in a state (»f digression. 
This is the sort of reasonin;^ wliieh my lieai ers may extend 
to a variety of particulars, and must already perfectly under- 
stand. 

In the Saliipio a;i<l other codes, slaves are mentiont'd, male 
and female, honsi;ho!d servants, freedmen, an<l those wln» 
were fii'c from l»ii*tli, and more deseriptitais of pm’sons aiid 
jdaees and things, than can now he well understood. Ifeiv 
lies tlie proviiieo of the antiipiarian, who has at least tlu- 
merit of elearing the way and providing materi.ds for tin 
philosopher, and is thus mediately or inniiedialely, if pn^ 
sossed of any phik»su]diic discrimination liimself. an instnicti r 
of mankind. 

.Sm*h i>, T conceive, the manner in wliicli the Salicpie uii'l 
the otlirr remaininuT eiMir> may !•< examined, and this J i]oi>! 
now leave the student to <lo f.r himself. 

All the <»lher ccmIis will he found very similar in tlair 
general nature, l«nt all indi' ating a nioie advanced stati- < f 
society, than can In; f.aind in the Sali«jue ei.do. 

The Jlnrgiindians, the L*'ml*ard- and the Vi>.ig'»lh' h.rl 
been nifiv eoiuuaned with the loanan-, and their lav.' a 
therefore favourably distiiiLmislud tVoio tie* e*'de-^ t.t 
more simple and rnd«- llnhariaiis. 

T«) the law ot ilio ihirgiindians tlicre is ii prefa^a- 
readiiiLf. 

The [iia lace of I .imlenbr* •uin-, whieh must hy all ii:ra!;s 
V)C read, gives some aceonnt of i|j,' time and main;* i' i:i 
wliich the.'C ecnies uere pr* iimil^at rd, and t" them 1 nt i’. 
**In many ]'arts ot these codis the reader will per* * 'vr liiV 
; i.a^igin of matiy *»f the Ihrms and maxims that exist f«* 
klinls. Ju tlie systi iiis of Fairoj^i an law. 'I'hese llai i arian 
ysvre >follf>vved hy what are called the Cat*i?a):ini>, 
thofllE^ ^gintyhig any com|>osition divided into cha|'t»rs 
were proriiulgated hy the .subsequent iiioimrchs : I j 
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Chilclebert, Clotairc, C:ii*loniiigiie, and Pepin, but above all 
by CIiarlt‘rnngne : suoeccding princes added otliers. They 
are to be found in Lindciibrogins, but the ]>e.>t edition of 
them is by Halu/t*, in 2 vols. folif). To the codes, and to 
tlic Capitularies in r/ni<lenbrogins, and in llaluzc, are added 
the Fonimlaria of Marculjihus. These formnlaria an? the 
f(ii*ms of forensic prorreedi tilts and of legal jnstninients. Mar- 
cidphus was a monk that seems to have. lived so early as 
GGOj so naturally is law connected with piteisioii and form ; 
and so .so<in, oven hefoi-cj 660, was it f(»nnd neccssaiy to reduce 
the iiistitutit)ns and legal proceedings of rude barbarians into 
that soi-t of technical preoisic.n, whic-b is so fully exbil)ited in 
Oiir modern i»ractie(‘, fiml which is found so ui'Cessary by 
lawyers, and consitleixd (s<»mewhat thouglitlessly) s(Minmean- 
ing by others. All these cajutnlaries and formularies it i.s 
not very |M»ssihle — it may md, indeed, ho very useful — for the 
genei’id student to read : hnt he may look over the hcails and 
select some few for his ]M‘nisal. ^faiiy of tliemstaan to l.)C of 
an cci;le>iastical nature, and tiiey are interspersed with various 
state j<a|H r-L And tlie in!hn-nce which religion, and >iill nnu'C 
the c/iinrh, had « htainod over tho.sc norlherii compieroi’S, is 
evidoiu in every page. 

It ai>poar.s iLat extruno unction, confession, and ihodistin- 
gnishiug rites of tho U^auish chureh, wtiv early established 
among' tliem 3 solemn, and indeed very .aircctinj: ilinri'h ser- 
vices, fur the dijfeivnt trials by . rdeal, and fen- the coremunios 
of cxcoinmmiication] every wlicro there are passages, which 
.when found in It'gal instruments ;md public st.itc papers 
strongly mark tluj temper and character of the times. And 
it is on this account that a philosopher like M(mtesquieti, 
from the perusal of niu.sty records liko these, can exhibit tlie 
^manners and opiniun.s of di.stant ages. 

I have thus endeavoured to introduce to your curiosity 
t^icso Barbaric codt*s. 

i It might be natural to ask what, in the mean time, became 
the conquered nation of the Romans ? It may be answered 
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in a general manner, that they seem to liavo been allowed 
to live under their own laws, it* they did not prefer tlic 
laws of the Barbarian state to v»hich they belonged: that 
their situation .seems to have been marked by de[)ressioiij 
but not to the extent that might have been o\i)eoted. But 
it is impossible for me to enter furtlier into subjects of this 
nature. 

There is a concise work by Mr. Butler, lloric Juridicje: 
to this I must r^fer ; it will be of great use in giving ymi 
inf »rmati(-'n ab(nit the diileront codes and systems nf law ihal 
obtained in Kuro])i' during these earlier agi s: sneli infirina. 
tion, indeed, as few will.be able to collect for tliemselvt>. 
and yet sueb as every iiian of ediieation sliDuld be fui’nislir.i 
with. 

Gii>boii and Montesquieu, through all this period of lij... 
tory, you will refer to. Ibit the AblH' d(‘ Mably the writ* r. 
who will aflbrd yt*u the best assistaiu t?, givrii neither in tl-. 
distant, obseure manner i.»f tdbb(.»n, n<.»r wiih the atfeelati ,j 
and paradox of MonU'squieu. 

M<.»re tlian I have luov (b.uio on tlie snbj« rt nf tins li'iUu}-,-. 
I cannot venture t<» attem]»l. I liav»‘ alre.uly sntliririr!,- 
trts[)assetl u]»oii y«.'iir patience in calling here your at lent' 
t<»[)ics wliicb are ojily lit f««r tlie .•'tiuf nt in the cl-- * 
and wliicli can only be eompn. bended by the steady pi Mo ! 
r»f the Very b«*oks f am reeoinnuaiiling : b. ■ol;.-. v. hi.-b I . 
t«> .snjjp'.-e at jnvseiil unknown to you: and on the wh I-. 
thcrel'»i’r, I lull.'! Content my.'i If if y«»u 1 ^ar away iV.-ia ik, 
leetm** tlicsv* f»ll«iwin:;’ gi-iii-ial iinjuv.-.’^ii'ij'* ; — 

' 1st. 'riiou ('pr-M-eeiiing in a levi i>e laMf i-}, 'fhat .^oiiu I.i. -a- 
Icdge .^li'Cild In.’ <.jbtaiiK I of the l*»;irb:irie code.', and tl .n ti^c 
Sali'jiu f.aw may be takou as a .specimen ; sunu.' kir • 
likewisr. of the sy.'tem.s (.f f.aw. under wliieli llic \l 'le ins 
tlien lived ; and tliat Butler may be referred to, Jii' 
Juridiro?. 

2iidly That the diflereut subjects I have nicutioiied, the | 
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reigns of Clovis, Pepin, Charlemagne, of chivalry, <fcc. are 
those to wliieh you luid best direct your attention in the 
study <^f the dark ages : select them, I mean, and study 
them in preference to others. 

3nlly. That these <lark ages must be studied, because you 
ought to know” what has been the original formation of tho 
chaiactcr of the Kuropcan individual, afld of the European 
governments ; how they came to exist, as you everywhere 
see them. 

4tldy. That I conceive Pui tier for the outlines, and Cibbon 
for tlic detail, with Ileiiault or Milh»t, and, lastly, with the 
preface to Itohertson’s ('harles V., will be sulHcient for those, 
who wish niily to find tho slnu'test possible course. 

Othly. Tliat the Abhe de Mably and those l)Ooks T have 
mentioned t(^-day, will supply ample information, and all 
that T can think necessary, to any historical student who is 
not also anibitinns of the merit of an antiquarian. 

It is many y*'ar.s since I drew' up tliis lecture which you 
liave just he:ird ; there has now* r.|»peai\d a History of the 
:^riddle Agvs, ])y Ml'. Ilallam. Y“U will there see all the 
subj(.‘< is th.tt occupy all the l arly ]'art «.>f my ]»rcscnt course 
<-f Iccluros rc;*u!aily «li<cussrd, ami very ably ; I may aild 
too, wherever ihe siil jcct admitted of it, very beautifully. 

I have been < l>liged, from the known learning and talents 
of tlie autlmr. t*) look the w'ork over. m>t merely fa* my own 
instruction in genera!, luit to ascertain whether T had been 
misled myself by any of lln? bi»uks wbieh 1 bad dt'iionded. 
You, in like manner, must refer to the work, and cttmpare it 
with (»thers. for the author is not only very able and well 
informed, but a sullieiontly scrnpidons critic nf the labours 
of his ])redeee.ssi.>rs. 'I’his work may bo also recommended 
ito you, as exhibiting f«>r your perusal, in a convenient form, 
|inany su1)jects of great impcu'tanee, and most of tlu'se we 
Aivc referred to ; and you may see by bis references, and 
lay judge by the nature of tho subjects thcmsclvc.s, how 
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little you are likely to study tliom yourselves, (I moan you 
no disrespect, I allude to those of you who arc to enj^ago in 
the business of the world) ; to study them, I should say. 
with that patience and activity which an anti«piarian and 
philosopher, like Mr. llallam, though himself living in (he 
world and an ornament to society, has so meritoriously and 
so remarkably displayed. 
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I HAVE hitherto directed your attention to the Romans and 
Earbarians, tlieir collision, the hill of the Western Empire, 
the settlement of the Earbarians in the diHerent provinces 
of Europe, and tlie dark a-v.s that ensued. 

On these dark a-:es the li-ht LTadually dawned, till at 
leii^rth appeared llio Revival of Eearnin;^’ and the Uefen*iiia- 
tioii. 

• It is in tliis manner, tlierelbro, that you have presented to 
you, by the addition of tliis last circumstance, a subject that 
is a Sort of wliulc. 

You begin with marking the deelino and depression of 
society, and you then wutcli its progress to a state of great 
Conn>arative elevation. 

Ihit instead of eoiiducting yrnir tliouglits onward from 
tliv' one to the oilier, in ihi:'* natural siieei.’>>ion. I must m»w 
inl»'»’rupt them, l.-eeause the great cuneeins Ear«»po were 
in fact thu-’ bit.k; n in u| -'ii and interru]>tcd ; and though 
the whole of this interrupt. *n may ho iiliiio.^t considered as 
a sort of episode to the main subject, I have m» alternative 
but to [)r!)d ;ce it now, in its real jdaee. and yon must join 
the chain lieri-after yourselves; the links of wliieh must he 
e«>nsidered a.s thus for a certain interval separated from each 
other. For the truth is, that y«»u will scarcely have begun 
to read the Ixujks that I liavt‘ reeianmeinled. wIku y«ai will 
he calk'd n[>on to oKserve a nn';-i extraordinary revolution 
that had taken [ilace in the east. 

An individual had started up amidst the siinds of Arabia, 
had persuadetl his eonulrymi ii that he wa^i the prophet of 
Eud, had eoiili ved to ei.i'.i .ur \\\ his service two of the 
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most powerful passions of tlic Inimaii heart ; the love of 
glory here, and tlio desire of hap[)incs.s hereafter ; uiul 
triumphant in himself and seeonded l>y his f»>lIowers, had 
transmitted a faith and an empire, that, at length extended 
through Asia, Africa, Spain, and nearly through Kuropo 
itself; a)ul ha<l left iiji history a more mcmorahle name, and 
on his fell“\v eicatu/vs a more wide and lastir.g impres'^ion, 
than had ever hef,»rc heen produced hy the energies of a 
single mind. Thi<> imlividual was Mahomet. 

We are invited to e.xamine and estimate a. revolution like 
this hy many c'‘nsiderations. F will mciitii>n some of them. 
Tlie le.irnimr < if tlu* disci] ih.s of Male»mi*t is at oiu* ]>arlicular 
period cujuiected with the his(*'ry of littoatui c. The Saracens 
(f -r tiii< is ihcii- g< licral. hui n <t vc-ry intolliLrihle ap[)ella- 
tifii) c-'JiteicIed with tie’ I'ruiks ;tnd tlreeks f»r Murope, 
witii the I. at ins fm* tie' Ih»ly l.and. with the \’i>i::o{hs Ihr 
S[a:!i. Tie* t’aliph':. or r ;i«-‘co-.»rs i>i the Arahiati Ih’ophet. 
Vv'cr«? I ••>s<'><ed <*t Syria, Per- i.i, and Iviypt, and thi'oc,-li 
(iilfeixnt era> of their p«»\vt;r e.xhihitiid the mo>t oppo>i:.* p]-,,. 
<lie:ies of Miiipli'-ity a’id ma'jniti« enc»* ; the.-e tiro j>o\vertuI 
elaims (cir attention, 'fhe 'fnrks. wli'> hccajm' ci.nviiis 
to the ivliei'-n of M dean* r. go-adnally swelled into a gre;ii 
nation, ohtaiiie I a portion of Kui'a*:*, and have materially 
intluem-i'd its history. 

Tf we turn from the' descendants of M.-ihoim f to AFaliomot, 
liimsclf, we must ol)serve that his reii.don prof,.s-viI (•» !•■’ 
derived fr'>!n divine in^j*irat io^i : and i< from its very pretcii- 
.‘^ions, entilied to the examiiiatiou f f every rational lu inj-. 
I'e) he uiiacqiiainte'd with this religion, is to he igm.rant of 
the faith of a hege division of mankind. .\n imjtiiiy into 
the rise and p;'o|.a- .lion of it will amplify our knowledge of 
hnman iiatnn/ ; and an att‘‘nti.iu to the life of the Ihoplict 
la iv • nlargi- ojir com[»reiien>ii.»n of tlie many particular vai io- 
tie.s of tholiuin-au character. The religion of .Mahomet has, 
in tliC lust place, heen often com|>ared with the religiou of 
Christ ; and the success of the Koran has been julduceil to 
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weaken the argument that is drawn from the propagation of 
the gospfl. 

Tf such, theretore, he the subject l)eforc us, it is evidently 
sufh(*ieiit to awaken our curiosity, and wo may be grateful 
to those lueriiorious scholars, who have saved us from the 
necessiiy of jairsuiiig our iiM|uiries tlnv)Ugh the volumes of 
the <a’i.riiial authors. The Arabic writers have been trans- 
lated ; an«l the intere^ting c-i-ciipatioii o£ a few weeks, or 
even days, may now be sulVicicnt to satisfy our mind on 
Icipics, tliat might ‘itherwise have justly ilemandcd the labour 
ot yrars. 

With ro-|»ert, then, in the books that are to be read. I 
Would ]h*m|j«‘So to y<Mi, in the first ])lact\ to turn to the work 
(>f Sale — Sale'." Ki*rau — i*ca«i tlio preface ami his preliminary 
(lisscrtath'U, c« 'iisult iim'. at the same time, his references to 
tlu Koran. < H‘ tlic Koran you nviy afierwaials read a few 
chaptoj-s, firm an id* a (»i’tho whole. And. as it is a e(*do 
ol )uri>j»nal« iiv;c t'* (he M’l^oilman, as well as a tht‘ological 
crc ’d. yon may (•.■»>ily, by jN’f rriug to the index, e' lh'ct the 
opinions ami piaaa jUs < f Mahom<*t <in all iniportaut points. 
You may then turn to the lif' of Midn-nu t. l>y Prideanx ; and 
on the sau'ic suhjeet t«» the Mo«lorn rniversal Hivtoiy ; y<ni 
may tlieii read (lie iiuiotli chapter of Mr. (lihhon, and close 
\vitli the Ikimptoii beetures ot l'r»>te<sor White. 

rrideaiix, and the ant Imr'^ of tlc’ Modern History, yon will 
prolsilily think, unre.i'^onaMy eager tv» expose tlie faults of 
the proplh t. and you will Mir* ly boaitraeted to a second eon- 
si<leratioii n\' tlie work of S.de hy the ('andour, the rea>on- 
iihlene.ss, and the great km-wleilge of the subjoet. which 
that ^\'*elh nt aullmr a^ [ ears everywhere to dis[»lay. 

These works, liowtner. will l»ut tlie better ]'re]>are you to 
di'^cci ii tlu* m«*rit of the s]«h'ndi<l and eoni[»h‘te account which 
Mr. Hilibnii lias -ivmi of the \rabian legislator and j>ropb.et. 
Tlie historian has descanted on this maguiticeiit subject ill 
all the fulness of Ids strength. His fiftieth chapter is nut 
^-vithout h!.s ciiurucleristic faults, but it lias all its merits ; and 
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to approach the account i>f Mahomet ami theCaliplis, in Gib- 
bon, after travelling throuLih the same subject in the voliime.s 
of the Moilerii Tlistcuy, is to pass through the tlillerent regions 
of tlio country, ^vhoso heroes these ant len s liave <lescril)e<l ; 
it is to turn frinn the one Arabia to the other ; from the sands 
and i\)cks of the wilderness to the ha]»py land of fertility and 
freshness, where e?»ory landscape is luxui iance, and exoy gale 
is oil our. 

Tlie Dampton lectures luive received very umpialilied aj*pru- 
liation fnaii the jaihlic ; and havr* w«in the umre r'»ld ane 
limitetl. and iheref 'I r mi»re drei-ive. j-iai o ••f Mi. tilhi 'M., 
The e.>timati‘ ot th.e .-tudent will j>ri‘h;ih!y he I'aiml hetwera 
the twi», much he\(.)nd t he latter, and iniirh witliln tin* thriiier. 
There is m.»t all tin* inii.»rmal i<‘n given, which the km -w le»!-,' 
oi 1 * 1 * 0 le>.*^(..r ^\ liite iiiiglil and oU‘.:ht t<' have alloi d' d. "I Ir 
refer. “Uee-; to tin’ Arabic au!h.*rs should liave lai.'ii transla?t: l 
and [»r. *lueed. d'lio whole is written, n *!. in the >j»irit i fa 
critie and a judge, hut of an i hMpicnl a'ivocaie rcj. .icing tc 
run his course, from a c».»nlideiiei; in the argumeiii- whi. Ii i.c 
displays. The style i.s always too full and >• ‘Unding. an / 
the arguirieut itself i> often r-.hh. .lof i!,> dui.- etieci fi< li. : 
want of that slmjiiieity of -t.uement, so natuisil. .^o fav. -ii!- 
to the cause <f truth. Yet the.--.' cel. i cat V -1 tli-c- ca::!i-* 
fail of are. .injdishing their cud, <4* cnfoJ’. ing nj^-n lie' i 
the general evidrlice of hi.s own fiith, ami ..f ahiinaf::;.. f: ' 
mind witli the c.iiitrasl I'etv.cen the i.-liji.-n of ih*. I\ 
and the tto.-p'.l, between .\Iali»-?iict and.hsus; the c 
between fahe!io<, 1 and tiutb. bet ween tlie I’leree and p'*il :ti i 
p is^ii ii'j of th - earth and the ]aire and ]«ertcei holi!!. : 
lieuveii. 

1 liad intended to have hri. lly >aatcd tlie leading |- ■: 
of the hf. an«i r.-hgi.-n ..f Mahomet ; hut 1 had iMlhc.. 
tiic gnai.-s I iia\e incnteuicd should conduct you tlir'''i;-h 
rhe V, f.-.le . f a suhj. i t, wiiidi i’i in fact too intcrcsfii. : 
important to !>»• i-Aiiche.! upon in a general or sni aii i*} 
tiianncT. The o f.-ct of impiiry will he materially to li.; ’"f 
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the general impression of wonder, with which every reflecting 
mind mast have originally surveyed a triumph of imposture 
so extensive us that of Mahomet. The causes of his success 
have been well explained by the authors 1 have mentioned. 
Yet, gifted as he was with every mental and personal qualifi- 
Ctation, and highly assisted in bis euUjprise by the inoml 
and ]>oIitieal situation of liis countrymeii^tlic student cannot 
fail to <»l»ser\a‘. h<»w sh>\v and painful was tjie ]>rogross of bis 
empire and r«‘ligi»ui. After lHT..ining affluent at an early 
peri(wl i.t* lifr, la* contiiiu<‘d lific n y<.ai> in habits of ocea- 
.vitiiial .''' litiidi' .and meditation. lie was three years in 
ctlta'linL: tbo .■iiVL‘i>i«jn of bis wlfo. liis I'lavr. bis '•ir.i-.in. and 
(.■loveJi otinTs ; bo was ton y•■als^ einphya'i in oXtuiiding the 
number of bis di.sciples wiibin the walls of Mecca. This 
N.iig inieival (t wenty- eight years') bad e!a|'scd. befero the 
guardi.»i:s .f ilie estal»li•^bed id-'l.nry were .Inly alarmovl, and 
|ii\»cee'led, fr-'iu o]>j* 'siliun. at l i-t toattem]>t bis life. After 
Hying fr.'Ht Mecca, ai.d being i*aa‘ived and piMoctod at Me- 
dina, it 'A as six years beh-re i.e could again approach bis 
native eity : tw<j more betbiv be <a>uld estaVdish there his 
sovereignly and bis \\. i-sbip ; raid t\v.. ni-'iv. before the various 
tribes «.l Arabia could be bnai-bt !•* aekn- -a le-lgc !iim for 
their pi"j'liet. On several «t. a-j. -us tl;e fate «'f himself and 
of Ills religii'ii hung <ui the wavei'iiig and doubtful 

balance. It\\asin»t MaboUie! w iin c« -n. juered flic ea.sf. but 
lii^ success* .r.s ; and had be n-t atta'dnsl t" bis flirtunes and 
faith a few iiaai »'f singular virtue, and e\t r.n -riliuary military 
talents, bis name and bis n ligi«ci mijbr have ]'eri-hcd with 
liini. anti tin* Aral'ians at his di .ifh ndglit have relap'^ctl into 
tlu'ir tbrmcr habits t fh.Mtsc p.-lijii-al as.s.icialioii, aiul ef Mind 
unthinking idelairy. 

'lo Mall*. met, intb'ed, bis suet e must have apjn'.iii .1 eom- 
I'lcte. Arabia muu have been tin' natural boundary t.f his 
thoughts, ami ever>ihing in Ar.ibi.i lie ha«l (•••n.jueroth nnd 
It wa.s his tnvii : ho was boc. ine tiic great cliii f .vf his nation, 
o-ud ho ,k>M a still dearer em\dre * ver (heir ft'eliugs and their 
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faith : he was the leader of an invincible army, bnt lie was 
more than an earthly conqueror; ho was consideivd as the 
prophet of God; mere hinnanily was below Jiini. Jt was at 
this moment of his elevation, when lie was prepariiiLr to ex- 
tend his temporal and spiritual dominion to Syria, llait tlie 
angel of death was at hand tt» close his eyes for I'ver on tlie 
2>ros])cct.s of liunaPi greatness, and to remove liiin to the 
presence of that, awful Ileing wIhxsc laws he had violated, 
whoso name hcMiad abused, ami whose creatures he had 
deceived. 

That an enthusiast like Mahoniut should arise in Arabia 
can be m> matter of surprise: the I'ation ifsi If was ».f a 
temperament highly inquUmais and ard«‘nt. unaeru'-toineil t.. 
the severer exereises ‘»f the understanding, tin* iiiqnirii ^ 
science, and the acquisition »»f kmovh'dge, <h’VMtrfl only t . 
eloquence and poetry, the im])nlses of th*' ]»as>ions. and tl- 
visions of the ima.dnation. An en»lm^i;^‘^t like him- lf Im i 
arisen and been <le>trt*yed a little )*! f. .re bis death : aii'ck, .• 
,Soj>n aftt.r. In the time «.»f tin* t’diph'. afr-*!* an d t 

tw(» humlred and sixty yra!->. aj'poaivd (!»«* Ai'abian pr. h. i 
(’arnialli. He f'*o, lik«* Malionn t. made his r<.i!\ t>. d: • 
j'ersi'd ;!j[Moth'.s amongst thotril of tin* domet t, aial f! - ; 
Were ivt-ry w dare smee'-'fiil. The t ’armaMiiatis w. lo -a- 
linnal int" rh*' s am*.- fauatieal e(*nt‘ liij»l of d« :itlj a;id ! v - 
tioii to tla ir elii: f>, ;is had be* n b» fiu'e the f. .)!. .w ' i-^ of M 
bohiet. d hey ovt frail Arabia, tiampli d upon M.e.a :■ 1 
Wire Ota* i f ibe etbftive of the doeliin* and I*!! •! 

the ( 'alijdis. 

Mol'- r. ’ujerate elimat* •<. nion* rivili.-od e* .im? i i- -. * : e. 
tho.-e of t;,. la'C.i'Ven times improved like <*nr*o\n. i. v. 
v,i!m'> I i the ?;^i*. and to a leit.iin di vree sn»e, s. i.t .■a-l.-i- 
'iast-. ivl.'i h iM n a-'" ciai'i'l' rjibl.* ap[>roaehes to ih«* ] v 
ten.' Ion- of Mahoiij.-t. .‘^wedenborg entirely eqnall' d Ima 
in his ojidios liU tin* ('rednlity of mankind ; he atliimoi 
distinctly that lie had a re;^ii| ir e«.mmnnieaf i'>n wifii h a'x*i* 
*^*ike otlier ciilbn la.-ts. be was unable to prove bis im-sieiij 
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Imt l»o oouviiicod liiniself, and liad his converts in dificTcnt 
parts <»t’ Kiinjpo. 

Of Maliniiiet, as of otlicrs, it is often a-sked wlicther he was 
:in enthusiast or iin impostor. lie wa.‘i holli. In men like 
liim the eh iraoters are never lonir sejrirated. It is the essence 
of eulliusi.ism t<» nvoi*rato its end, to nvei^'aluc its autlun ity ; 
all means are tla-ivlhrc easily saiietifieil, tIiTit can accomplish 
its j»ni j)<»scs. Imjiostiire is only one amonu:.st others : and as 
it is the naluiv of eiillinsiusm at the same time to overl«»uk 
the di>t inct i.»us of reason and propriety, what is, or wliat is 
iu*t imjjosture, is not always diseenitMl; nor w<.)iild l>e long 
ive ivded, if it were. 

di 'iirns of Mahomet are *.‘11011 sup'poscd to have «»vi.ii- 
iiatv’d in i-arly life, aial to have he«*n formed from a long 
caiprehcnsive, and protoiind nu‘'litation on (he situali'.oi of 
iii' eomiii vii'on, and the naliiais uf the oast. 

It is II. 1 tlins. that great ehaiiLies in the atVairs of iiiOn are 
jir.-hicr.l ; if is not thus, that the founders (.>f tlynastios, the 
auiii<>r> of r.'Vohuions, and the e»‘iajuorors of ili-. waadd pro- 
cOL-d : no n like these are fonneil not only hy original lom- 
jn'i imi Ml iiid genius, hut by sitiialion and by the occasion ; 
ihiir idea." oprii with their oireum'^taiicos, their ambition 
o\|..inds \N 1;U their fortnio* : they are gifiod with the jn'o- 
i.i.rii*- r\r. that call see the moment that is jargnanl with 
till' fntnn*: lin-y are ili*'t!ngni>hal>le by the faculty, that 
di.'O.'niN \Nl;'t is really imp"S>ilde fr.*m what only appears to 
1*0 ; lia-v <*an avail thein^cKes of the power.s and capaci- 

lio of r\ eiyf hing arouml t hein ; the time, the place, tlio cir- 
ciimN|;Hic,s. the socii-tv, the natit»n, all aiv at the pro[)er 
instant iimler-tiiod, ;e. I wielded to their ]mr]H»se. Tiny art' 
the rapitl, d. ei>ive, fearless, and often despt*rate nilois of 
hitevitii* minds ; md the calm reasoners or prolound eon- 
trivrrs of tlistant schemes of aggrandizement, seen through a 
long scries of e«»ncalenaled events ; events which, as they well 
know, are ever liable to be ilistnrbeil by the coaselcs.s agita- 
tioirs iiuii bu.siiicisti uf humati life, and the unexpected inter- 
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fcrcnco of occurrences, which it may bo tlicir fortune iiulocd 
and their wiisdom to seize and employ, but which tiuy cannot 
possibly produce or foi’csec. 

Tlie jiropapition of the faith of Mahomet by his generals 
and friemls, the coiRjuest of Syria, Persia, Africa, and Spain, 
tlie dillercnt einjtiresiof tlio caliphs, and all that is ihi[H)rtaut 
ill the loarniiig of tnoir subjects, or in their own inauiiilicoiice 
aiul decline, may.be collectid from (liblKui. 'Vo the same 
mastt'rly author *we may refer for tlie im[)ri>sioii made on 
Hiinh'stan by Mahoinet of < la/na, and the tluctuatiii;^^ history 
and final success of the Turk<. I'hese subjt ois, strikin*_r and 
im[)«>it:int in their main evejits, e.nmut well ln» endured in 
all the tame and minute dctcdl «»f the writers «d* th** MiMbi n 
ilistory. 

1'he Very curious hist«»ry of tlie Sarac’ciis given by ()ckl«y 
sht*uM be emisultod, and is s.anewhat necessary to eijalile tiic 
student more exactly to c«*mprelicnd the chanictcr of iln- 
Arabians, vsliich is tlien? ♦li-playcil by their own writei’s in nil 
its siiiL'ularities ; the sie-e <'f Damnsiais f >r instanci' may It.? 
selected; it is related by (h/klry. illuminateil i>v (h'hiM.n. 
dramaii'>*ed by llinrhes, and it mav tlicrcfav i.X' rci.-sr ti.r 
phil < I'o'l • I'l iv, the ta.ste, and the imaLrinati<»u c>f a di-^eoniiiij 
reader. 

The em[)ires the ea-t ln»\v»‘d l)of“re the concent nto-i 
tribe.s mT Arabia, win* passed jaer them with all th*’ ‘ .si I 
rai*idiry of a whiilwiiid ; (hen* new centaurs it wa- t.j i iliy 
imiio-.-ible to fare, its they advanced, or |uir;cae, as thev n- 
treat*'*!. Jt i*’ true that the- • ea^ti rn empires were .Jt tijo 
time parii* ul.oly niirit(<'<i to su.slaiu any p*»\serful aten k: 
but what * i.*md have been oppr»sc(l to (In? natives * ! 
de.sert. * •iui'afi d in the nurst tieincndfais liabits of pri\.ilj'‘>i 
aurl uctiviiv. and in habits, still inure tremeiuloiis, uf l;c.ui- 
ticiwii and fury? 

To ;jive one instance out of a thousand that must have 
existed. — 'Mieposo yourself/* said Dcmr, ‘'you arc 
by fighting witli this dog.” — “ iio that labours to-d.*y/’ re- 
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ilicd Calad, ‘‘ sliall rest in tlio w(jrM to coino, shall rest 
to-iuoiTow.” — ‘'(heat (hul !'* said Ak]):ih, ris he spurred liis 
^lurse into the Allant ie, “ if T were not .sto]»pud by this sea, I 
\,vouM still on, and p\it to the swuid tlie rebelliuus nations 
lliat woi*shi[) any <»thcr j^ods than thee/' — “ God is vic- 
torious," saitl Ali four hundred times in a nocturnal crmibat, 

(S each time he cut ilown an inlidel. Sn-eli were the Liene- 
rals. — ■* 1 see the Ifouries !<.iokin^^ npop me,” said an 
Arabi.fii yoiuh : “and there is mu* that hoekoiis me and calls 
“ Gonii‘ hither: ’ — and wiili tln^e words he charged tie* 
Christians everywhere, making Iravta*- till he was struck 
•lown and e\pire<l. “ Kiglit •" “ I'aradise ’ “(Itid is vic- 

tminus !" — these Wi-n.^ the shoutsi.f war. Such the soldiers. 

— And while .'rueh wa.'< the army, the Inittle might be bloody, 
hut the victory was certain. 

'riic traiisnii.-sirn of tin* faith of Mahomet pure and un- 
adnllia-att d, the sa.me faith which he t»riuiinally ilelivered. is 
n-‘ d'.ubt ivinarkabh ; iin ! tlu* .'b-^eneo i.f any clerical m'der 
"eai- ngtbc Mos], ni>, and tin* \ini‘*n of the rejial and s\cerd<»lal 
diai’aetia's in the comiiiaiiders of tlie fnthfid. may. pi ihaps. 
tx['lain this striking phenomenon, lint the eontinuanee of 
the religion at all, as it is not founded in truth, is deserving 
of regard. It must be reuiend»cri'd, that it gaiin^d possession 
of tlie eastern mitiouH, and subsisted .sevenil centuries under 
the oaliplis, with whose power it was identilied. It was 
C' dr ])r(fpngated aiinnig'' the wandering ooin[uorors I'f tlie 
ra-t ; nun xvithout knowledge and without vctlectiou, whose 
iVvligio\is er«‘ods wcn> rcadiilv formed, slighllv con>i<lered. and 

I 

let»M*ly held ; and whoso military and arbitrary goveinmont 
iiuhsju»sed and <lisabh 1 tlu'in tVom all exeicise ».f tlieir r« aNi.ai 
in the Sea tel I of truth. The Kt>ran must also be eonsiderod 
as not <*idy a religious, but a civil c*»de. 'I'o alter, Iberetoro, 
llio ivliginu i f a Mahometan is alter his opinions, habits 
tud feelings, to give him a iiO'v character, a now nature : add 
jU) this, that tho intolenint oxpie.ssions and pieeepts of tho 
P^orun have been so inijiroved upon by the followers of Ma- 
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hornet, that the great charactoristic of their religion is, and 
has been long, a deadly hostility and Uxod contempt lor the 
professoi's of every otlier belief. Tlic Koran, therefore, when 
once established, wa.s (humanly sjieaking) established for 
ever; and it ha.s now for eleven centuries, oeciipiod tiio faith 
of a largo but uncnliglitoned portion of mankind. 

But this permafieiiev of the religion and iii'^tituf ions of 
Mahoiiict has lu'en in every res[»eet a lIli^erv to his diseip]< s, 
and a misfortune to the human rae(\ It might havi; been 
possible f«»r Mahomet to Jjave monlded the simplieily aiiil 
independence of the Arabians into s«»me f«»rm of gov(a*niiK‘iit 
favounible to the civil liberty of his f.tllower>, mid b* tl;** 
improvement i»f tlieir eh;u;ujtt.r ainl hnppiiiess; but u> 
f?]K*eulations of this kind seem ever tv» have appioaebed Iii 
mind: all civil and eecli <ia>} ie.ai power v»a> uniled in li;^ 
own pels.. n, and lie lefi them Yvitb"nl furtiier ri lleetion ImI,; 
the i.M riioii ff bis .-ue.-e s* •rs. 'flu* n*'^nlt has b. eii lat il in 
bis dis'‘iplt.*s ; tlieir Cvdiplis and .-uli ins have ]»e. n the Ica lvis 
of faiiaties, or the m»w arbitrary, now trembling, ruli r^ . f 
Soldiers and jatiizaries ; but they have never c njo\ e.l the f ; 
more elevated di.-tiuclion of the limited im iiarehs of a I.- 
people. d'lie ea.^t ha.s tla rifore made no advance; ir >•;.! 
left in a state of inferiorii v to lltirope, ami it Ins d- i i 
from .Maiioniet no ace.*' ion of wisdom or vig-.nr 1- r. j- - 
iierate its inhabitants, or >ave them from the enterj»ii'. iiii 
jilumi. r of the we-t. In vain di<l he de-tr.y tl.o i.j. •! 
his comitrymen, an.l sublime their fiitb to the woi-'i.ij) • 
the nm* true (omI ; in vaiii did he iin.*uleat<* eompa- e ii : ■ 
the di*'t rt.NMvl, alms to the m?edy, proti i tion an*! ten ! ri! >' 
to the wido'v find the orphan. JJe neither ab -li^led i: r 
diseounlenaneed j-oh g;nny, and the j)rofe>.->»irs of hi- iiitii 
b.ive )v ell tiiu.s h fl tlu; diunestic tyrants of one lial! ' i 
own race. He taught juedestiuatiou, Jind they hav* tints 
become l»y their crude ajfplicatioii of hi.s docirino, the 
of iixery natural disoiisi* and calamity. He practised intelo- 
r^*nce, and they arc tliu,s made the enemies of the 
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world. ITc permitted the imion of tlic regal and sacerdotal 
offices, au<l he made the book of his religion and legislation 
the same. All alteration, therefore, among the Mahometans 
must have bo(‘n llionght impiety; lost in the scale of think- 
ing beings, they have exhibited families without society, 
subjects without freednm, gnvenimeiits without security, iind 
nations v.ithout iinpri.vom<*nt. Imu* ceiiturie.s they have 
c<*ntinued the <le>troyt.a-s of others, and been dei-troycd thwm- 
selvos : the ministers and victims of eiMielty and death; an<l 
even wlien apj)earing in th«*ir most promising form of an 
established f]urepcan em])ire, such has been their bigoted 
attachimait t<» their K«.‘ran, that they h.ive been contented t ) 
(l.dim* and fall witli the ]in .gross <>f iiu})rnvv.*in‘‘nt in sur- 
rounding nations, tv» see their mililarv science l>ceon:e con- 
tcinpt il»le, their sti*ength unwieldy, their (?ourage stagnate 
withioit hnpe or etlhvt, and even their virtues languish, if 
p< 'SS ihle. witljout res['e<*t <*r u>e. 

The student may imw <*nec more make a pause, and return 
to consider tie; slate nf Kurope at this particular |<erh»d. The 
naticMs nf the w* -t have* bei ii the ^ bj. cts <*f bis atte!it:«*n, 
;ind lie b.ts Ih .-ii call, d a ide t-* obsi rvc the a]»pt‘aran« e of a 
gnat rcv..lnti"U t];at had taken place in the oast ; anal su}'- 
jM.siirr him imw t.o rem-v. his >nreu]ati'*ns with ri '-|.<*el to the 
iia|ij»ine^s ..f maiikii'.d, tln re seeins little !•> atlord him any 
I'leasure lor the j-n si-nt . <*r any hope f r the future. This 
iiiterterenci? of the Ihllowors of Mah'.met fr.»m th.e i.rt in the 
atiairs of l-lurojic can oidy ::ive tin* ] n- jiect a new and a tdi- 
tional glfM.ni • tlieir rcli-i.'!! is m-t true, their eivil p.dity 
de.'tructivc to liberiv. Mo->i f.rimiatcly tla v have imloed 
bci^u ibiven back b\ (diaries Martel and tl;e Franks : but 
they may ultimately make some p* rmaueut and cc.n^ivK'rable 
-Bettleineut in the western wtuld. whieli ean in no ease bo 
[^aviairablo to hs interests. 

l^t what, in the mean time, has been tl ^' fate.<*f Kiirepo 
^he student will ive«»lle(*t tlie^hoptvs with wbieli wo 
ijbistory at the aoiH'5t-i',>n of Clovis : tl»e i dn*isti:ui 
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religion, the Roman arts, literature, and law, might have 
tempered and improved, it had ht'on fondly suj>posed, the 
bold independence and simjde virtues of the harharian cha- 
racter ; and the result might have been tliat mixture of 
freedom and restraint, i*f natural reason and divine illumina- 
tion, wliieli gives the last liuisli and perfection to the ilignity 
and haj'piness of human nature. How ditferent, h« ov melan 
cUtdy has been 4he event! ^Ve are now siippose<l to liav» 
travelK d through live centuries, and tlien* is no lilierty, n< 
kiiowleilge, and no religion. Instead of liberly, tla re ba> 
gn»wu up the feudal system; in<tia»I of knowledge, darkinv^^ 
ha"* oversjiread tbe lainl, and ihiek dark?:. -s ilie pt nplr ; 
instea?l of ivligion, tln-re has ari-i n a bai-- train of eerfinoni. * 
and <*l)>ervanees ; .and tlie lanjare of tbe prie.st, in tlie odi..;:^ 
.sense ^'1 tlio ba' been e>tabli>}K d o\ri’ tin* eoiiM'a i.i 

ami fb<‘ ll•i|•pi)u.^> of bis !>Iind and unrcsi-ting votaries. 

.Ml lbi< is Mii'cly iiioiirniul to hobobl, vel it is all in !:. 

natural t*rdor of tliin-_:> : tbe ^|•^^•nlalion ibat b' jtdotii.:- 

wi'r-, iiialteiiti v<.’ lo thegjaat laws of biinian nalnrr. .V 
stale ot* natnial lil erty. lia* exanij.le, implies a state (,t‘ 
ranee ; ai.d t};e n .-?dt « f hotb oannot. in il..- fij- i ih-ei. 
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Aljaiidoning, tliurefore, all uiir forinor expectations of the 
IiajijW elll'cts that were on a suchleii to arise fi*oin that now 
mixture of civili/e<l and uncivilized life, which took place in 
Kni*<j[)e on tlie coiKpifst ainl sctllenient of the noi*thern 
nations, we must jiow he 011I3' anximi.> to (jhserve how the 
evils (hat had boon established firtuhiitlli/ sofieiied, or were 
at lenii:< h counteracte<l, b\' ntU intfinl causrvs <»f ;ioo(l ; bow 
the eloiels cleared away that overliuiiLT tljese middle aL;’es \ 
how the iiiiere.^is of soeietN' beeame at Ja>t proirrevsi ve, lost 
aiid laipeless ;is at this melancholy pori(jd thi*\' certainly 
appcareil. 

'I'he urcat evils that r-xisted, the irreat object.' oi‘ ai tent ion, 
are the loaidal svsteui and the I^l|•al bower. A> we read 
tie* i.f history, we Joay be i*nabled to <d:»serve the mure 

ob\ ii'Us •■fleets of tho.se tw*> Lrreat e.ilainities by wbioli man- 
kind were opp:, >.ed ; but we mil ! c ircfully r»;c *]l»;et. that 
tin' m.»re \.;is snl'civd tha.i hisiorv cm [M;s>ibly e\]>ress. 
Ilk'^l'irv can c.xhii>it an empcr.a*, like Ib ivy IV. of tlermain-, 
hare foot 'd and in jn.'uance for ihiv.* wl.ii *r days In.-foro the 
p:( :u*e ot‘ the p-’j-e; ora feud d lord, bk • M n'l Warren. ]*vo- 
duciui.r liis sw.tid ,:i • ii;lo d. Cl] « -f lii-s e i iio; but lii.'t'.*ry 
Oann-'t «:ni i* list-i tin- ro.-. v- privat..- li.o. a'.id r m by n*- 

iiaaiis ticiiuoati.* *Nh;il. w.c' «iiiiv nh-l b>'ari\ ''.il!«‘ro I i'V toL 
iiiii.ihjt..;,!.' 1-f the t*wn> c -ua:!'y. f.Mm liu* uuri-'l raiuo.l 
n.K-i vili.'c l n-'in j’ li i«*u of :i:c f.-a 1 J. l«>rd'. iV.-ai ih..- 
*• nppro'or's wroiio, tin' proa-i in ;n’> «■ .ntnnc-ly. ’ Snli li 
can hi'lt'iy 'le.-'i'rilM* the mor. oit^curc and .■'iicnr. hut n‘'t le'.^ 
div.nlfnl. vHb-is of eev’lesi.i.'i it;;d dc'j .ti.'in : the liop, lo>;< yet 
ted lani^uor of >.;mc mi.'talvn victim of civ'diiliiy in 
the odi.nis cell of a moua^lcrv ; ‘'i' all th it was snher* ]»y 
the tmiti.d ima-iinaii- -a of h.ju. wh-i had ineni'i’cl the 
Cea>nn*.’s iif (lu* eliurch or li^- iiv, ; w In h.uiaLj evil> o! exv-om- 
Viiunicalion. liven if we sc.p o-e the slave no loiiucr to 

ctaiiplaiii, iuul tlie monk ni» hmuer t«» feel, still that destrue- 
tiun of the faeiilties, that deh.t'^riuenl A»f tlie nature, which 

IS so Complete ius to be iiuperecived hy the individual him- 

« o 
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self, is on that very account hut a more dcservin*' oliject of 
our coni]'assioii : the maniac who dances heedless in his 
cliains, hut awakens our pity the more. 

We must now, therefore, ohsorve, as we proceed in liistory, 
that whatever advanced the authority of either tlie feudal 
system or the j>apal ]K>wer, was on the whole uufavt>urahle 
to the interests of mankind : whatever lias a contrary ten- 
deiiev should he, watched and examined with the ^ivatot 
anxiety, for it is the only ho]^e of future improvement. 

Now it often happens in human allairs, that the evil ainl 
the renu'ily urow up at the same time; tli<* remedy uini«- 
tieed. and at a dist;un‘e, searee visible. perha|'».s. ahovi* in,- 
eartii : while the evil may shoot rapidly into stremrth. aii<l 
a!r»ne eateh the eye of tin* o]»srrver l)y the immensity of 
shadow and the fulness of its Inxmaance. 'flu* eternal lav., 
however, whieh imp»»se': chamre up*»ii all thiirj's, inson li.lv 
produee.s its elVeet, and a snh.-e< ju«*ht aji* may he enahlr i • . 
mark how* the one cleelimd and the othn* advamad: Ir .. 
the life and the vigour were Lfradnally transfi and ; and I.- v 
returning: s]»riiiLr seemed no l.»ni:rr t*. rejn.’w tlie honne.js • 
the <aie. while it summoned into pro^re-v ainl inaturit} *1 
pp.mi'-r- ami ]nM'feeliou of the othei-. \o more useful i ; 
else can he r'llered to us than to ti'aer. if the* . s • - i 

.•^ite .sneeessi..n.s of alt erat i- -ns ilke ilirsf. As wi r. ; ; 
mod'-rn hi-t..ry. f >r a few (•••nturii’':, fi'-an tie* sui:*e. .-,> <.t‘ *' 
ma-lla.i’n liations. wi* >h:di doumi -I t.o oh.-..-rve tin- 1 i ';■ * 
of lyr.anny, fi-rnporal and .•'piritu.d, d'a'peniie/ as we a'iv.;;. 
l*ut tlie huht will at la'-t h- jiu t'> ;:linimer, tln-n ■ f ■■ 
taintly di eiTiiihle, at leni/th he f.umd 'li-tinelly to aj'p:- i !i 
n>. .and in a h‘W eent.nriis mop* to hivak fortli tr'.in 
cloud'. a?.d the day aj!p‘\ar. 

W it?:. ''Hi as we oum.dvo h.ave iloiie. what the inial - f 
i.'ian i.~- <*aj .»hl.» of pi rforiiiin-^ in literature ainl sc:.*; r.- ; 
s eino what enjoyiucnt his nafur*' is fitted to rcceiv*- h ' -i 
the intorcouiM? of pi>lislif d ami social life ; it is w iili t!i.' 
most comfort less .sensatiou.s that wo survey tlm situatiein^ 
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mankind at this dark ]HM-ind of their history, ami with tlic 
most intolenihle iini»atieuee that we travel through the long 
and at last hut to<» iin|)<'rfeet struggle, wliich literature ami 
seienetf, freedom and rcligitm, had to maintain with igno- 
rance, slavery, and superstition. This interesting subject 
lias been in ])art investigated by ]’)r. Jlobertsun ; one of 
those few wrilej's Avho can furnish himself with the learning 
ef an antiquarian, and then exhibit it in -a form and in a 
comi»as.s that admits of a porusal even amid the business 
and amusements of nio<lern life. Never advancing in liis 
text nn»ie than is necosarv, bi> proofs and illustrations are 
not <l"ubtful ami inipcrfi‘cl. sueli as Ibe reader understands 
witli tlitliculty ami assents to with hesitation, but eoneise 
an*l silisfaetnry : all appears reasonable. unembarrasMMl. ami 
complete : the <biigeiice of a selclar with th«.‘ goed sense of 
a mall of business and <«f the world, 'flie dis-ertatimi j>re- 
iixed to bis (‘harl s V. deserves the study of, ami is acees- 
>ihle to, almost eveiy re.elor. 

I f tin re be any (and s<.me there may) who are repulM'd 
bv what is eallcd, in familiar language, the dryness of the 
siibject. they may sU'-piMid this inquiry f'*r a seasmi. and 
repeat the experiment hen-after, d'he Studies of men alter 
a" they a'lve.nee in life ; all* r raj»i«ny : the tie-uudits of 
yeitli are not tln'>e of n matuiei* p« riod : time, tlia’ im- 
pjoves us not in many n -peei^. impr''\a s us mate! i /iiy in 
.'"iiie ; by mitigating tlh- rage f..r tin* iim!-,- >elli>!i and 
violent ])]easuivs, it remUTs the mind ace- .--ible to mi. re 
■aba .-md dignilied anxii’tie'x ; and many a man. wb«' in all 
llie insohnee of youtl*ful hope and liealtb and gaiety, bad 
thought <*f little )>ut. iiimself. may in a few vt ars. think t‘f 
olloTs and of manknal. and pursue with due inieie>t tiie 
fortunes of Ins speei^ ihrou.di tin* ['ages of Koberis n «>!• oi 
'fc>tuait. of Smith, of Monte^'[nien. •*r of llnim'. I'rom 
*lohertson a very full and »li>tim t idiea may be formed of 

Itc imliappy etfeels wliieli the teud.d svst* in ]»ro luet'd on 
iiihubilants of the town ;uid tiio c *unlrv. and partiou- 
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larly of the extent and violenee to whir-Ii the ])rartiee of 
private war was carrioil by the ixre.iter ainl lesser l)arons, 
the uiihaj)py infliienee of so disonhavd a state of society nn 
seienee and the arts, on knowli'li^t' and ivli-ion, on the 
cliarai tt'rs and viiines'of tlie liinna i mind. He will then 
see delineated tJie saintary elTeet whir*h the (h*nsados lanl 
(.»n the manners, and the state of ]»ro|)(*rty ; and lo* will soo 
imtiet'd ai>i' t lieii*. eoinmercial effect. The next cause of im- 
pn^vement whii?h the historian [)«»ints fjnt is the rise and e*^- 
tabli>lmit.‘nt «.'f free cities. c«anmnnities. and CMi’jiorat ii.n- ■ 
and he shows the h.i|i]»y altrrati‘»n which they rll'ccfnl iij 
the condition nf the |•c••|^le, in the |)i>wer of th** ii'-bility, i;. 
tla^ jM.wei* »)f till' er"\vn. ainl in the ■/rma-al industry - I' th 
eoinniunity ; how tins etii ct wa-^ still inc’r* i.^ed. as the ia- 
liabitant s <.t’ eities bee.tmt^ --alnally p ^-e - d “f ]'•'!i:i• .l! 
auih<-rlry : h-e.v it was still nmre v.id'*ly lAnaal- d with ’1. 
ext«.‘ii 'i< Cl «•!' e inne rc'o. and with th‘ sei. ne«‘ ’ehi-’li v,' : ^ 
eaujht tVom ih - ei-i Ardeatis: h<ev in-.n •,.■!'«■ -••'l’:- 

‘la 1 alal r»{i.i-d ly chi’ ally : and lew tlie :i liniiii e . 

• -[’ in'tiei.; v.a> m- .*,• n*. and ly ii ;! i. . . 

i/apaltle ot' >t;ll Imtlci* at , l»y dc :..:!'adiia! ai'i; 

ti'-n of jiriv.at*- war and th** jn li.-ia^ r'laui at. ly »i;e mri-'- 

diii-rioii "f aptMab iV an i!,- *d’ dj*- bn-ao.and i 

the iiiTi’o-ha-rion ..f th-- ean- n and K aictn Law. 

After ll* •) •'•ri.v ’!!. the w.-rk ^'f Si'i.ir? slmn'..; 

dil:_:' :idy < an-fn 1. .\mi here, f.y tie first time, thi* n •; r 
will In* < ■ with '•! - 1 '. id ; - inju!': 'O-. t,- tin- tana* and aa*:. ' 
rity -.f l>r. Ih-I. rr-.n; \, f ijii: and a.nth- Ti! y :n» . • a 

the vdj‘*le. ratlcT e .nliriiC’d than w* alo U' d by the aiiin.; : 
versi-'ii.s of Stn ot : fa* with uO'oat abiliiy and harnin-.:. i 
with e"!* r • I ' n.e.- ' to find lault, hi- •-]ijret:on< are atti ! ;iil 
b'ljt f( w, and «f no de-dove i ni j ** .r? ame. lit' detraef - :.'t 

(he ay.-i fr'*m the ddi^i iii-.* tif l)r. Ih-h ■rts«'n, wlai-e lal ’ii- 
mi.' 5 is ar'li nowIcd-,.;od ; an-l liis n niark, or aece,- ifi'!i 
rather, ‘Mhid the d^ etotds total abstinenee fr*»m all i 

anrl inventions of his ‘'wn pcrinitte<l him t*» cairy itn 
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uiKlivuitHl atU‘ntioii to other meir.s llioughts and speenla- 
tiuus. ’ J)r. Stuiii t forgets, that to take au extensive view, 
and to form u rational estimate the facts and ojjini(.ns 
before him, is a coiisiderahle jiart, if not tlio wlndo, of the 
merit that can be roiiuired in an historian; that an liis- 
torian, tlmugli he may be mure, .should in tlie first place be a 
guide, and that men cf invention ami speculaticm are of all 
guides ihii least to lie trn>ted. T\v«»-tliir(^s of fStuart'.s work 
consists o.l notes ; ami d»is. I must ol»serve, is the onlv way 
iu wbieli auy estimate can be giviai of the situati'.m of 
soeiety at any ]jartie*uiar period, ^'otbing .sliould be laid 
dowji in a text that e.imiot lie direetly proved or fiirly 
iiiij)lie‘l fi’om original d‘’<.*ument n-ferrotl to, <|U«'tod 

in the m b s. Vii.'ws of x-eiciy are. otherwise, views "iiiy of 
au auiln r's own iug^'iiuity and seniimeiils : ami wlinever 
.n.ii ul:s the a ut]i< .rit ii. s. {.• whieli .air im >r e‘-r;ilil;>hed 
:i|-|Mal, mU. alwaVs tilid their re|iresentaLi«.aiS 

ja.-titi'-i. e>jur;ally when tlu<e hi>i.a-i;Uis have, what r>r. 
.'‘Mart .'o mueii ad’ .ii*’ . i !■. .i.* and r.-a.i-a..- of tlu’ir own. 

I ; ntorians al.^o r.re lar to., apt to <'opy e.ieb other. I la.' 
tmleJii should iluneloro e iiisult. in several insiam4 >. ihe 
ivl’rn ue. s of a wnitor ; ami ho can tlieii form an opinion to 
uhat eoi.f.iKlieO lie I- Ultltled. If i > seafCelv p"'-sii 'le that 
the viniiaiiee of an autiior sia»ul.i mu sometimes relax, or 
iii- lii-eei iuuent be soiiu t lines elomled. 

broui the w..rk of hr. ."’^tuart liie student \^i]l d<’?ive iii- 
fi-rinatiou respe<*ting tlie i i>e of eiiivairy, and of tin* teiidal 
•■y''iem; tin* «litler»‘nt eharaeiois wiiu/h bi'kaiged i.» tia.se in- 
stitutions at two ditVereiit peri- what he isteeius their ori- 
ginal gramh ur and virtue, ami wliat every one must esteem 
llu'ir Mth>. .jUeiit d« '.'a.''* nu nt and eorrupiitm, and he eon- 
cliides with riinarkiug up-»n tin' iillerati».'ns tliaf tollnwfd in 
the militaiy system and in tin' mamu rs of M.eiely. The 
tiiiiid of the author is im doubt vigtuous. and his learning 
: 'Ae M‘o, too, iu bis repvesenlati».»u of the favourablo 
> fKaiovls of ebividry and the feudal syfetein, strong marks of 
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tlmt cloquouco, ^vllich was dLs|jluyecl in the ilofciicc of the 
iiiifurtiiiiato Mary. 

The view which Di*. Ih^bertsou Inis taken of tlio progress 
of society is marked, aeconling to Stuart, hy a variety of 
oini.ssi( ins. I shall venture, ]n)wever, to propose once iinire 

to tlie coiisiileratitai of my hearers the still moi'o contracteil 
estimate of this great sul»jcet, whit.-Ii I liave already men- 
tioned. The leatling and imptn*tjint evils of mankind, 1 must 
still Ciinteiivl, heeame at hu«;i the feudal sy>tem and the papal 
power; the attention, then lbre, may he tixeil, as I conceive, 
chielly eii these. AVhatcver had a tendency io break up 
and ilissipate the })ower enllecied was favi>uialde to the 
iiitere>ls <»f mankind, and the i-ontraiy : all Ijcaltiiful motl‘*ii 
and activity were, by ihcse two great <’au>ts of evil, exchnled 
from .'^oeiety : military e\'erci>c'^ and chui'cli cci'emonies 
the ('lily rc.-ult : and NNhatever wiihdrcw the human miti>l 
inti* any new direct i«..-n, c‘*uid not fail i * a.-.-iu the proo,-i-'* 
of g«.*n. ral iin]»roVement. 1 will .-ay a v.i rd. ai.-l lait a word, 
on eaeh. 

AVith re.sju.ct then, rn>i, to the f. mhd j.••\ver. 'I'hi.-' fi*n.].il 

power lay in tlie gri.at h^rds, and in the king, a-'* t'Oc gueah 
of tlio.'C h.»r'l>. Jn Jingland t.iie >!• iiat :» <»f thing' wa.< n ! 

exactly tl.c same a.s in tlic re.a, of l!ur-'pe, fii-ju liii- great-, 
inilnenc- <.*f tic; er.ovn ; bnt in g« lifia! ii may 1>'.' .-aiil, ti;,L 
whatever .sh -ok and .'caltiTetl the iiov^v-r ot tlie gi'«-at bur 
Was favourjil.le I-- t;ivd lil>erly ; evi n if lie- powei* w.i'. i : 
the (’Ve.’it, t-) be trand'ern<I i-niiiely to tin king; it w.j.^ !«.- 
i.njnii'*tis thus .-'ingle, than win n mnl!i[»lied ajimng tiie i- i'l, ; 
ami iberc w.u always a pfolMliility that in liie cohj-.m- «.f d. - 
sti nggle :ii*‘ ca.aninons might coine in f -r a l*.u t, if m-t ih: 
whoh’, ot liic .>biiie that i)e!*-iig««i to tliem. 

The gi I at e.m.vi- tlien, of t lie iiiipi ovenit iit of .-oeu-ty 'Ini nig' 
these cemm a.^ wa the ri.-e anil pii gn -.^ ot’ ( 'oinmerc«'. l "t* 
tile great puitiL to he allaineil w;i.'>the elevation of the k-wd* 
order.s. 

lioth tiic cg’own and the b.irons w. re sntiicieiitly roa'l}' 
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each of them to employ the lower ortlers against the other. 
Coiise.'iuoiicc was thcrchn’o given to this oppresstMl race <jf 
men, and immunities and privileges allordcd to them, more 
particularly in the towns and cities. The result was com- 
moree, winch again added to the consequence tliey Ijad he- 
fure ac([uircd. 

As the towns and cities were on various accounts mate- 
rially Icc-gncd with tiic crown, the power pf the l>arons was 
thus <»u the whole ass.ndtcd from without. 

lint i». was also attacked and wasted fmm within. A taste 
w'as gratiually introduced iV)r tin? iii(»re ckgant and cx[)ensive 
enjiivnicnts of life, and the lartuis e»>uld not <|»ciid their 
rcvcnnc'> on thcin.-cl ves, and at the same time on their 
retainer^ — at unco on arfn-lcs <»f luxury ami in rude hi*s- 
pilality. 'The numl.er of their retainers was therefore dimi- 
ni'lh 'l; tluit i-, t hi ir ]»-)^vcr and j»oliti..*a] iinp u'tancc. Tiie 
wliole <•( 1ms; Ik.-cii a«]mirai»ly cx[*laiiu‘d ]»y Smi:h in his 

third h« 'Iv < i‘ ih.) Wealih of Nations, and 1 dcpi.-nd on your 
i^adin;.. ii ; lea \ ing liUi*,- a hlauk in my lectures, w'nicli you 
niu.^t \ iii -elf 1.11 n[». T‘ Would he ;;n improper u. «• t*f vonr 
time to -•Ifei* vou Iuto, in an iinperfect manner, wh;tt can ho 
alVorilcii vou.ar.d far l»ctler ailhnud ViUi, i.y the ^tu•ly of this 
Vi ry m;j'-iei-iy p.U’l of hi> Ci.h'hrale 1 Woi k. 

A go at part of Snillii*> rca.'« niiiiis had rq.pian-vl in the 

*'f lluine. 'rhe>a t\No eiuinent ]»;jilos *j.l;ers (for on 

the >uhi' -ts i.if jMiiiiieal eeouomy an-.l morale they iKsi rve the 

name; hi<l no douht, in llieir mutual inti rcoiuse. enliuhicnod 

; and iMiifo iiied the iii«pnri« s and c<.nelu>ion> of caeli other. 

I The * rur-.idv's aiv con-udered hv aiuimrs in ue-icral. and hv 
I ^ , ' , / > 

^ l)r. Itohe; moiK as a \iowciful cause of the iinpro\ eincnt of 

soMely. You will s e his iv.i^'UJs j ainl vou will oh-erve that 

i^mith col; eivi's, that from the un at wa-'tc and destruction of 

people and <#f capital, they mu>t rather have retanled tho 

proxie s of til greater pail of Ihiroj e. tin. ugh favoiirahleto 

ItaVnm cities. 

^ ^ou will perceive also that Gibbon agrees with Smith. 
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But the <|ue.stion is, ^vllotllcr the atock and jmpulatioii thus 
transported to rulcstino, would have heoii turiu'd t«> any pro- 
per purposes of aceuuiulatit‘11 or iinia-oveniuut, if le ft to re- 
inaiii at Jiouie. At the closi' «»f his remarks on this suliject, 
Mr. Gihhou apf)ears to ni<‘ t«» liave deterinined tin’s (|n«vsti*»n, 
not a apunst hiinsi'lf, l»y a very lu'autifiil illu- ! j ilion, 

wdiicli he oilers to I.ds i-eadei*, aft< r tlie n.aimei’ ol‘ the eivat 
oratr-r td' antiquity ; an illiotratioii whieli at «*nei‘ i -nveys: an 
iina'*e' to the laiiev and an argument t'> tiie nii'le' -tainliiiir, 
“ 'Thi’ e. 'nllam'atirJii.” Says h»‘, “ w'liieli d stri.>yial the tall and 
hanvn trees of the fore>t irive air ami .-e^'pe to tie ’ m •j.otation 
of lliO nutritive p’aiits < f ilu* snil f' that. i>, tli- CrnsadLs 
destroyed tlie feudal l-'i'd^, at; 1 l'e«.u-!it forward tli. middle 
and I 'AVer "iders. 

Aijoila'i* eau.u’ oi' the iijjpr- ■vmuent of :• -ty was the 
fortuiaa w . r^v r it nn'-dit hr. hy whi. h t h'.iier"W hveain-. 
in tie. '.p’' aT kin_rd< *>1 l!ui-'*pr. h- rr litary. 

'fhe jv-Vai j ». -W' r \ea ^ ihu - i'eiei.’ * | always r.':- ’’. 
what'.vrr i,;. al l !»*• h ^t ; t'^ p»‘.,i‘i‘r 1 ‘.ae.ii »'ai‘ a rt , aai In aa- 
• dln r, a:i'l t"l -thr ;.!*•. . t and piaanaiirnt rt'ei v..:i' int » w]j; i 
the feudal asif h- ahy li.el eo?: uintly a trade .ary {«■ ii-.w. 

I havr hef-r<- oh.-orvid that the p.,v.rr wa..- f.-v hjiuri' : . 
tlill- r. 1]. .-t. . tll.tn wli* :i il. h-liliitrly inull iplit d eilal I 
l»itrd in th'- | - i .ou nf any l-anm ; and that th- rr \rt . a : 
hal.'ility that t he e. .niinon.s w . • aid, i- e.. ;v’ th- .-1. ■ in d'ii 

euUise '-f tie i 

With rOspC'.t Oi flu* e.ins S whieh .sho''k the ereh a- ii 
p'.'Wrr of Ihaii' . t!ir - e ud arrat evil of .v,M-iety. th* v : . tv 
he comprisxd ;i. ( wr ’..■•rd , that, at this j.rri'xl "f tl >• a i; i 
were of Ivlndi* I nature - Ih-n-sy and Know h.dae. 

'rhe Loadn d pr'-LTr - of th* -** eaus* an«] fh. n- 
sueei >s, may heia afY r e-'U^itlrred. student n. iv. 

however, look np« n either i-f them whenevt r it ajq" .«r- :ii 
the histeuy «'f these tiin* as tho hyiu[)tmn and hai hliia-.r • I 
the suh'equ* Jit refoj niatii.ii, 

Lmoranre and snia rstition are iiattinilly allied ; (hei/e.tUjO 
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is coninioii, their fricnrls and enemies the same. The op- 
posers oF a })arl)arous pliilosopliy are soon entangled in tlie 
misappreVionsions and (:oiTnj>tions of an abusc<l religion; tlie 
ispiril ('f iiKjuiry which struggles with the one is imine<li itely 
Mispeeted of a secret hostility to the otlier. The student, as 
he [)i*oeeed.s in his historical course, will soon he called (ui 
tn ohsiTve the Alhigcnscs, the Lfjllai’ds, [ind tlie Ilussitc.s, 
witli our (‘arlii'i- sag.-:, ami i»hilMs,opher.s, e:^hihiting amid the 
chains and dunge'ons <*f the inrjuisition or of the civil ]>owor, 
the melancholy grandeur <.t per.-eeutod truth, and insulted 
genius. 

These first hut iinfortnate luminaries of Europe wore, 
liiiwcver, n'»l lost to tin* world : tin* lleformation ami the 
n.'viwil '-f learning at la>t took j^lace ; the pilljr of li-ht eon- 
linued t«» march In lhiv mankind in their journey thn;MgIi 
ill'* d.!il;n.’‘' •'!’ tlie flesert. ami it was in vain that the oj)- 
]>r» >>*.*■ Would hiive prevented their esca ]■•'■.* from thud* I."U>os 
1* hi I ig. *, <ir d' ni« d tln.m the p«>ssos.''it»n of the ii n-isi^d 
' '. d o*‘ i lihi f'y ^-nd km»wledgo. 

1 ei n. 'ii'l * inis m*n«'ral subject with «d»crving, that the 
ijni.'a'li >. while they .so hapjfily tlispersed th«..* jji.tssessi* 'Us 
and inllm*nce i-f the great lord-, ami ilierefore s«) maiciially 
as-isled tin- pi'ogru.'S i.f Society. r> ntributed t» » the intlm nco 
' the clergy, and that in the nm. t unfavviurahle inanm r. by 
tnrjii-himj tin-m with lalic.s ami miracles, and wuh laav ami 
iiiultij.Iii d ni'-des «>f extemling and ei>n!irmiiig tlie Mipei-st:- 
ti'-n ot the age ; hut I mu'^t at the >ame time remark. i.‘nee 
l *r all, that the p^wer, which the clergy enjoycvk was not 
always exercised to the injury of society; in many most 
iinjioiaant rcsj>ects inatcri.dly othorwi.so. Tlnyv slu nk the 
t'owrr i.f tin* baron" by contriving to <lra\v within tlicir own 
jurisdic-tiun the disputes and causes wliicli liad belongcil to 
the tVmlal courts — they had alwajs kept alive in society 
^'h*.itc\xr knowledge, amidst such ra]'ine and disorder, could 
bo siiifcrcd to exist — they were the instructors of youth — 
they were tho historians oi the times — tliey maintained in 
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existciicc the Latin lan.uuage — they were the only prescrvcr.s 
of tlio remains of (hvek uiul lloinaii literature — they every- 
wliere cmleavoured to mitigate an*! aholisli slavery — they 
were the most favourahle landlonls to the ])easantry ; 1 m 
the lower orders the mildest inaster.s — they lahoiired nni.st 
anxiously and constantly to .soften and abolish the system 
of private war l)y cstaVdishing truces, and intermissions, and 
by a.s.sisiiiig the civil magistrate on eveiy possible oec.asion — 
they were everywhere in those times of violence, a descrip- 
tion of men whose habits and manners were those <»f peace 
ami order — they could not j»roh>s such a riligl'-n as ('hri.>- 
tianity without dispensing, ainidsi all tluir mi->ri | ri .-ent;i- 
tious, the general dnelriues of puiity and bem v*»lence, an 1 
without being, in a word, the n pre-eniat ives whal leai n- 
ing and civilisation, nn .ilerati*-n and merey, were yei to I-., 
found. I’hese were great and tr.inseemh nt iia l il;'. 

'fhat t)u*ir power uas im»rdina(e. and that iiu*v .abu*.* d if 
iiiusd gn»ssly, is but true; a strung if any w. n- 

wantijiiT. that power should I'e .always snsj^ectid. and shoiil 1 
be checked ami divitled by every p'^ssibh? c«‘nt rivaiie*-. la 
this instance it was <Mpable <»f ecnviriing int" the nil* :-, 
and often into the tyrants of the earth, men who i-rialin ■ 
the precepts (»f iiuekm’'.s and lowIinC'-' of luart, aial wi. ■ 
continually aliirine I that their kmg'l'*m ^vas m-t of ti.:' 
world. 

Such are tlio g« in aal \iews whii h I have been (lui :• ! *■ 

f< •rill of tlj*‘ .situati*.'!! aij*l pio.-p.-et - of : oei» ty dm iie: lii. - 
middle am-s. and .sinh are the writers 1*11 wlnm I Lie. 
dej»end#..l [\.y in.slriiclion, and to whose labt-urs I mu.-t an » 
linally i> fer y*.u. 

fhit 1 el ore I Conclude mv lecture, I must make a 1 ii- 

^ A 

ticular remark. It cannot have escaped your ol)ser\.it:‘ 11 
how ofLen I ha\'f m(‘ntionc«l the lustoriaii (»ihhou ; 
inueh I leave entirely to depend upon him ; the mair.cr m 
which I refer to him as the fittest writer to suppL you 

..11 «t,/v nf lilAlIoril l.'.itOn*! 
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ami, iiuloctl, us the only writer that you are likely to under- 
take to read ; add to this, that I have already had occasion, 
and shall often hereafter have occasion, to mention his his- 
tory in terms cither of admiration or respect. 

Yet I cannot he su[>poscd i^j^norant of the very material 
uhjectiuns which exist to this History; and I am certainly 
not at case in rocommciolini;; those parts of the work wiiich 
I do apiu-ove, while I know there is so much both in tlic 
mat lor and manner (»f the whole, and of every part of it, 
w]iii‘h I cannot a])]»n»vo. 

1 am. thi'ivfure, neces-uate<l to make some ohscrvatioiis 
on tills (•ch hi-at''d writer, nnfavonraljlo as wt*ll as fav.airahle, 
and tlii•^ I must. d«.> witli a ininnlcne.'S dispn'[)orlionate to ;dl 
niiity and keepini^ in (he cninp^jHiiiun '^rncral lectures 
like thr.'.'O. I am ennipi’lled t'» do s»». Vy the nature of the 
aiidion<a‘ I am addres>inj’. an<l hy the fahiC(*f the author. 

In the chaj tcrs which I in the first lecture referred to, 
the faiJts < f this ‘^roat histori.m «lo n.*t api'(*ar. In the 
i :rlior ]*art of his v.a.rk he respected the public, and was 
more ditliilent nf liinnelf Sneccv^ ])rc-tlnce<l its usual die. as; 
hi< i^Cf'iliar I'lults were rn-.-re and m<»r»' \ i‘'ihlo as his w-ak 
.’.'Ivaiiei d, and in his la.t -r veliurics he seems t«» take a j'ride, 
as is t« ‘» e<'mmnniy th.e case anion.,^ nu-ii «-f genius, in in- 
ilnljing himsolf in liberties which lie would certainly have 
'kni d t" ethers. And as the j'owcr- ef the writer strengtli- 
eiKil, as he Went eii, and kept | aee with his dispositien to 
ahn.-e them, the ili'-tery ^.f tlie l>i c*line ami Kail hecame at 
libt a weik so singularly e’»n>tilnled. that the ohjoetions to 
it are (•'<» ehvieiis fe t ’Cape the mest ordinary c'hservor, 
v;liile its merits are iei> t \tonsive and ]'r< f uind to V?e fully 
ascertained hy the :.;»•>! le.inictl i-f its admiivi's. 

Those f iults will eiily I e the im*ve deeply lamented hy 
thoo, win* can he^t anjavciate .such extraordinary merits. 
Men (if gyniu.^ are fitted I y their nature iu*t only to instruct 
the understanding, hut io tdl the imagin itiiUi and interest 
licavt. It ia mournful to f:ce the defects of their great- 
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ness ; it is painful to be cheeked in the generous career of 
our api)lause. With what surprise and disgust are wo t(. 
see ill such a writer as Gibbon the most vulgar relish for 
obsoeuity ! With what pain are we to liud him cxerci>nii; 
his raillery and sarcasm on such a subject as Chrisliaiiily : 
How dearly shall wo purcliaso the pleasure and instruct ion 
to be derivetl fnaii bis work, if modesty is U» Ije sneerc»l 
away from our luiuds, and piety from our feelings I Thei\ 
seems no excu.-c for this oelobi'ated writer on those two im- 
portant poini.v : lie must have known, that some of the bo* 
interests of society are c^nnceied willi tlii‘ resj»ectability = ; 
the female charaelcr ; and with regard to bis cliaj)tei's on d. 
progress of ( ’brislianity, and ibc v.iri iiis pa>-;iges alt., 
with wliich bis work ab‘»uu'l>, it is in vain u> say. tiuit, a 
lover of truth, bo|\vas c.tllcd up<»n to oppose tbo-e opini"; 
whieli bo d«.'cined erruiicMUs ; for be \sas concerne 1. a^ 
hist'»rian, <»nly with tiie cilects of tbi.s religi on, ami u.»t v. 
its cvidciiecs ; with it- iniUionei- ••ii the atiair- «-{’ tiie w-., 
not with its truth or fal.-oiin< . 1. 

It wouM be t»> iiuii le the fault. U* 1 ■•’hji.ri. w. •. 

now t«.» travel out of my ap)".iiitel j'llli. and aitcn:|: • 
comment upoti ra. o part- of liix w. li it tic . 

bear iiio are at a .o- ; -n of l;f.-. v.htu bvoinr - and 
have but. toil jMCvVerf il a cii.e in. in >r-- }> e t i.-;j!a: 
plv^yrd nijoH j*-. g., fli.t may n g 1 

proper to rt iniiid tii* :-!, h-.a o!’;. 1. ;.. >: i?. !. .. 

justly stated, that (j iio.'t a.*n> oi' tins n.^tuiv ari' to ■ 
prt>achotl iieitli' r l.>y ii\ t iim - - laa* by .-ar* a-iu, lait i . 
reas<.iuing and icguiar iiiVi 'iigatiou ; and lliat t" ' 
tlicm to any oilier i.iat'.rioii, to i \| • o tln in to an*, 
influrnec, i- to depart from tiu; only mode wr po>.si.-> 
covering tnr.fi on any oeea.^ion ; ]juf iiioiv esp^ci.if ■' 
those p' ■‘•gs, wbi‘.b youth. a*H well as .ige, will .sr»on di . vi 
to be ♦ f <!o..‘ nvr-yi imiiica 'Ura'oK impoi ;ane<*. 

If v\o p; i fr m tiie matter to tlie manner of llii' 
bruttvl woik, how are we not to be surjii ised, when wefo^ 
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writer, wlio has meditated the finest specimens of aiicieiit 
and modern literature, forgcttiii'^ the first and most obvious 
requisite of the composition he is engaged in — simplicity of 
narrative. In tlio history of Mr. Ci];bon, facts arc often 
insinuated, ratlier than detailed ; the story is alluded to 
rather than (old ; a coninicutary on the liistory is given, 
rather than the liistory itsvlf ; many paragraplis, and some 
porti»>iis of the work, .are searerly intelligible without that 
]»revi<jus knowledge, wliicli it the [troper business of the 
liistoriaii hirn flf I** have furni-hed. Tlie inf-nnation wliich 
is allViph'd is generally e^aivfved by abstract estimates: a 
mode « f writing whii’h is never compreln.'nded witlioiit an 
eflbrl ‘1’ tie: mind mure or h*>s j.ainful ; and wlu.-n this ex- 
ertion is >o 'iitinually t'» In* ivnewi il. it S‘.‘on cea-es t" be 
made, ’fhe reader sees, wit lean hist ruction, sentence siic- 
eeed t" xMiteiiee, in aj^'earam-e little Ci»nneetod v.irh each 
other ; clotid rolls on alter chaid in majesty and darkness: 
and a: la^t retires from the woik.to ^eok relief in the chaster 
eoiu]".’' iliou of •h)berl:>on, or the nm\mlaliou> beauties of 
1 1 unit'. 

dll thi.> account it is abstdutely iircessary to a]tpr:.<e tiu 
'•’.dfUt, ' f what i^ lalgiii. at li’st, seem some\\h;it >\\\ '.e* t ' 
iiieiiti":’. tliat Iso will i[..» i\erive all the 1". in. lit. h h.. 
oiighr -liu rui-o iVom tin.* hdioc.r- of ihi' v. .•:* a. 

unlv.'S h'- i\;\d’ ''Ul little * f lii,>. v.ork at tie* saiio* tie. ■. It 
i' not liiai hi." [■■aiMjr.iph th-ouii full and > -un linj’. si^!dfv 
nothiiiL : luit that tliey » ■ 'inpri. hen I t"o much: and llie 
reader must have his faculties, at every instant. fre>h and 
eHeetive, or in- will not po>se.>s himself i.'f the t]ea>uro.<, 
wiiich are com-ealed. ratht r th.ui di q'layed. in a style seii- 
temious and clahorate. ddie j « rYcrsity of genius is pro- 
. verhial ; but surely it has been seld-'m more unfortunately 
ixvvrlsed than in ci.u'rupting and di^tiguring so magiihieeiU 
H Work. 

For the moment wo raverse il.e picture, the merits uf tlie 
liistoriaii arc as striking as lii.s faults. 
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If his work bo not always history, it is often somcthiiii^ 
more than histoiy, and above it: it is pliilosopliy, it is 
theology, it is wit and eloquence, it is criticism the most 
masterly upon every subject witii which literature can b 
connected. If the style be so constantl}" elevated as to b 
often obscure, to be c»fton monotonous, to be Romotimos cvci 
ludicruusly disp¥t)portioncd to the subject; it must, at th 
same time, be allowed, tliat wheneveran opportunity prosciit 
itself, it is the striking and adequate representative c»f com 
prclion.sive thought and weighty remark. 

It may be necessary, m* tbuibt, to warn tlic student again 
the i’uitation C'f a mode of writing so little easy and iiaturnl 
But the very necessity of tlic imj»lies the attract i« : 

that is to be resisted: and it must be e»‘Mfe'S«.'b that tl- 
chapters of the Dceline aiul Full aiv n.'plet*' with paragr;.i !. 
C'f sueli melody and graiah'ur. as wouM be the iillortt * 
Convoy to a youth of gonius the full obarm of Uterarv c 
ion, and sueb :is, when «»Mce heard, however uiiatt. 'j: 
able t'.> the imiiiaturity ‘ f bi'^ ‘ovn miud, be woid I .il 
e^n-eiit to admire, or >;_rb t.» rmulab*. 

Ui^tory is always a worl; of diiiiouby; lait the »liiilriil:; .. 
with >\liieli M]’. tdidjon 1 'd to >trui gli*, Avrre of •; 

ordinary inaguitu-le. Trinb to b,* »l:>«*nvered. mi I r= ;; 
was to be exfivisial, u])on tiuo s wbore truth wa'^ litiii- v.i!’. i 
and r^ j-'ii but little d, 1*be tnateri.ds of v 

were t t'ten to I.e r'olI<.i..i jV' .ii tlio ynods of 
<lebat< s of p. rlr-iiiif;;, tln* rr!..fi..!is I'f lu- iik<, and tli-- i r.; _v- 
rios of po Hints wore to be e, aught, a uarrativ.* w.?- ? 

gatheie l up. from tb s br'‘keu a!id Mis[iieimi^. iV 
every iMiburoiis ivlie of a b.*i l arous ag" : an*!. ('U th- .d. . 
tlie* hi'toriau Was to !»<■ h ft to the lui.^^t uiua asing and 'r v- 
ampl* •! * xi.:vi'iye of n itiri-m, fonipari'^on. rmd e« ‘ujif t m e. \ ' 
all llo'-, :.nd ijiOi'o lb lu all ibi^i, has been ;u;<‘oinpli -la - i. 

d il ^ iiol.c have I** • :i ni:e!** aeipiaintf.l with peri* > •' i 
history which 'vere beloie s».areelv a*.’'’e.v-il)le to tla* i:- * 
patient scholars. Order and iutei*. d and iinj ortam i *** 
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been *;iveii to what appeared to defy every power of perspi- 
cacity and genius. Even the fleeting shadows of polemical 
divinity have been arrested, embodied, and adorned : and the 
same 2>agc.s which instriiet the Iheologiaii, miglit add a polish 
to the liveliness of the man of wit, and imagery to the fancy 
of the poet. 

The vast and the obscure regions of the middle ages have 
been p^petrated and disclosed; and the, narrative of the 
historian, while it de.soen<ls, like the Nile, through lengthened 
tracts of [uv.sent sterility and ancient renown, pours, like the 
Nile, the exuberani c t»f its allluencc on every object which it 
can touch, and gives fertility to the ruck and venlure to the 
<losort. 

When Mich tlic Work, it is placed beyond the justice or 
the injastiee of eriliei.sin; the t'hriNtian may have but too 
(•fteii very jii.st rca :<)n to complain, the moralist to reprove, 
tbe man of ta-T-te to cen>uro, even the lii.<turical iiujuirer may 
lx.* raiigued atid irritated by the unsoasouablo and obseuro 
splendour, tbr-aigdi wiii<'h In: is to tii.*-eover the objects of 
Id.s re-"‘arcb, l»ut the \sb‘'le !.<. mdwillistandin;:. such an 
:* scinbinge of luerii^ varinus, -o interesting, and so rare, 
iliat liic ilist'-ry of llic l>e*'bne and Fall must alway.s l>c 
(;oij>idered as one of ilie nc'! extra. ir.linary monuments, that 
li.is aj»]iearod, of ibe liter.ny jMovers of a siii'jle mind ; ami 
its fame .-an onlv i-erisli \v»tl» liie eivili-xition of jIm* w?.n*ld. 


w 
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TIIK DAUK AlU:?!?. 

I iiAVK made a certain i»roy;ivs.s in the consideration of the 
earlier and more pcri)lcxing portions of imMli rn liistury. 

I have, as I h<*[»e, introdiice«l to your curiosity the general 
subjects, that belong to it, and I have nienli-'iieil to you Ih- 
writers, who have so successfully displayed the philo-opliy 
history, while eousiilering th(‘>e }*ariieul:ir tiims lluuit. 
Robertson, and Smith; Stuart, <iihh«*n, and the Abbe d 
Mably. 

Ihit wliih.' you are forming general \i« \vs and studyii:^ 
these writj rs. you mu^t ae piir«\ by some nuaiis m- oih' r, .. 
pr'.j.er kiuovledgo of tlnx^e very t;u;ls ami those \i;ry '.h lai;' 
of history, wbivh have Im.m u ]irr-ent to the minds i»f tin 
distinguisla vl na-on».r-. wbih’ lln'v were reibn iug iheir < .;■ 
elusions an«l f'Tming tin ir stareiueut'. 

In otla r v,.»rds. yi.u must ae'|uire r-iia |-r-<|*er hii* 'W -i,-. 
of tVie Kreiieh and (lorman ; ;iu«i th« -».■ hist- a i«> 

for a long time, very teilious :nid n j.-ubi ve. 'Tije 
(b'OUlnenfs, froiu ^•>hi ■ll the iaet-x < t the iaii\ jMit *1 '■ 
Tn in !i hi-t-ry ar« i< . 1 d. wiii I.- 1 M*nd Oi a. 

Work of fij.- -lil t iin'- in • !» xon \oinni< « f-di.*, • }■! >. 

<le> H i-!"! i;> d- (i.iuh s e? d*- la I’ran' • . ' Tij;- 
woi'k i' Id- in fo b*- la. t with In Idngl .nd; it is m ,\’ - 
inaflo St I t . at ila- Ih.yal Institution. 

Rut t ! a-j i i - a o; h ot I ’i 111 liar n.i! u ri •, 1 »v I ) ia la 'in . w . .. 
you w:ii find in all •,;r- at hbr.ii i«-s (iu our “V.ii^, .ual in vd;. 
the on inal h:-t< jiali ^ of a alo ro|h etrd. 

T'/in is til* aiith-.i- n b-ired to. ami j.arts ..f Ins u a. 

may 1 i.;on«uil* 1 to aripiijc an idea of the \Nliole; his dr;- o 
and fauJtH are ohvious. 
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Tlicre has been lately published, by Dr. Rankin, a work 
contain a history of France through these earlier ages. It 
is not executed with any very particular judgment, or any 
constant accuracy ; yet, as the author’s rca<ling is very 
extensive, and as the work is never tedious, and particularly 
as it contains a variety of information, not to be ac(piired 
without inbdorable lab^iur, the student may consult it witli 
material advantage, and with coiisiderablc.amu.semeiit. 

It is to this work, theref(»re, I refer those who w<^uld study 
tiioso early facts of the French history. 

At lla* same time, I must tinally refer you to the abridg- 
ment of Hi'nault, wliere the faeis are well selected and 
arranged, and accuinitajiied witli \aln;ible ol -sei* vat ions. 

Tliere is a still better \\ork by Millet, on tlie French his- 
tory, which miglit be coii.-uIuhI for the same pur[»ost‘. 

And, Ia>tly, there has been lately j)ublislied a work hy 
D'AmjUi til, on the t'reneh hi>tory, in fourteen, »>!' rather 
thij’lcen octavo volumes. 

D'Aiapietil is m writer of great reputation, and undertook 
the. \v< ik at. the rccommendali"n of Fouajarte, wlio very 
iisibly 'le>iird him to haw up a ]listt»ry of France, wliich 
t ould be re.id ; diseuou:nb«‘red I'f lli*»>»' details wlneii make 
llu' veluiiic.^ of tlie Frcin h lii.-'it.'i'ians s-« repulsive and fa- 
iigning. 

Along wiili the Fivnch liistMi-y, the v.ork i*f Pfelfel must l>o 
lo'jked at I’-r thv,* (urman history. Ilniugli evrry p*>s>ib]e 
eilbri is made !»>* till' celebrated writer tc vemh r tle.^ early 
pai ls of hi> work as e. n. iso a- p.»^-ible. it is still a v. ry dis- 
agree. tide t;’>k to rea<l lbr«'ngh tlie j^artii alar lii.‘'t«a'y of ihoso 
titii* -s ; and readers will in general be etuitent to eateli uj» "••me 
of the partienlars, liiat are descri}>tivt of the >eeue in a p is.-iiig 
Munnur, and to coniine tlnar regular reading to the authors 
cniarks on each pai lienJa*' period, wideh are givc u. in a C“l- 
eeted and smuiaary wmv, at tin- end <»f each pcn».*d, aiul are 
h’uwn up with great skill and perspii iiiiy. 

1 Would recoinmond to the reader t'.> proceed beyond the 
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period of the Saxon dynjisty, \vhicli answers to the accession 
of Hugh Capet in llio French history, and to labour, in some 
way or otlier, through the other two dynasties, and the in- 
terregnmn, until ho reaches the accession of Itodulpli, the 
founder of the celoluatod House of Austria ; afterwards he 
may take Coxes History of Austria. 

In overcoming this early part of the French and (lerniau 
history, much assistance will be derived imt oidy from Mr. 
(dbhoii's History of the Decline and Fall, but also from a 
►Sketch of I nivei'sal History, printed in his po.sthum<iii . 
Woiks, which will be f<»und, in every w<;rd of it, deser\ii.j 
of attojition. 

I must once na-re nmind \\»u, that the work of Mr. Ibitl. 
<‘11 the (ierman Fmpii'e is also iiidi '[.en^al ‘ly ne< essiry : th. 
the Abl e de Ma’oly i.- invaluitble. 

Tias<‘ will, 1 eoi.cfi vr. b<- suiiii-it 111 : l'i:i it is d» 'I imIjIi* i 
to those shouid be ad-h d fb«? w rk ot‘ KiM-h “n ’be lb. v ! 
ti<»iis ol the eial'lle • : tie- t.i ? • l.iicu « t I itiav *1 
lasily |»i« ..Miiv 1. and miji:l be s’llii' ii at ; bni da- wIim].* u 

liii.s bi.i'U new ea 't ami aiiij.’nlif *i. an 1 it i- ibe l.i^t (lii’: 

of I 'O? tiiat di'.uld ratb.-r be par. b.i-i d. 

IhiL 1 iiui: !. -ni r :i liliK* foMl.-r i; to ( .n f i* ular- ; f’ 

musL <;o::f di.;t ii.is snl ji- r rr..n«b!.; \ i i'. 

a; id a^. ay-, ei.ni inn ;■ i- • i e. . :a- | : 

rb iL i"', it i' I '. I p!‘ t. ne- r * kia-w i. r i>» r- ■ 

\ritli aJjy ' iia-ne!- “I its bi iii-jf I'.i'l. 1 r ti.-' t. !. 

loiy, d. y..u i-ei-t b at t!..- u« i:‘!,d :«t.ee:i.. i;;- 

Tieii I in s 'll.'. g‘ ia( way. .oid il.«n j-t -d .’.ii:! ( ■ ; 

Hou e < >l‘A u. : : i i. Dn* v. iih r. ^p- ‘i i*-t]ii-b; to!-\ (-! 

till.: re,:u!ar 1.1 n .'i.ui.s, \ • ilv, !v' 1 )ej ! it !, w«'. .o •• • v 

minoi.^, aii'l it i- .o iiii]“-,-.-ible i«i rt-.id tin. !in th.it i: 
<liiiienl*. ‘o \ u-.w wji.it I’oiir to ree* .mnn nd. 

\\ 1m I j -'/p'/ .i', how-. V. r, to li.** --lud'aif i-, thi--. *h .’ b' 
sliiaii l Kad flii'.i-ji' rt hi-'.forv <-f D' Vuipe (il. whidi I'.rii’n 

i. -oliiy do ; lie re viTy lilih* readi:;:.r in • .n li vob':.,A:io 

the firjjt vohiine, and mo. I of i!;e >oeond and tiiii 'l be r.;!)' 
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roatl sliglitly. Or that ho should meditate well the history 
of lloniiult : or the history of Millot. And that, in readin^^ 
any of these histories, he should consider, in the first place, 
whether there may not l>e incidents mentioned, whicli give 
him as clear an i<lea of the times, as the most detailed repre- 
sentation. Let these first lie noted, and let these he all that 
he endeavours to rememher. 

And next, let liiin consider whether srane of the t»»pies 
mentioned are not of such importance, tliat it may he ad- 
visable t<» look for tliem in the nuno detailed histories of 
A\'IIy and Tere l)anieh or Mezeray ; oi\ ]»erhaps, indeed, 
pursue them through the origin-.il authors to which these 
writers re fer. 

I will endeavour to 1 ‘xeuiplity what 1 prit)n se iu V>olh those 
jiartieulars, and each in their order. 

And, first, with respect to in<*idents charaeterist ic of th*' 
statv' of tlie Freiieli C(nistitut ion ami of the times, such as I 
think it will on the wht»le he sulVieieiit to remember: — 

In the reign <»f llugl\ < apet. it wa< oh^'crve*! by H«uiault 
tliat he look an « arly oj.piu tunily of having his Si>n crowm^d 
ill Orlea;:-' ; an cxanii*!' which was f llowed by his sueer>- 
s..rs ; and this is an indleutioii, that the lieredilarv nalnre of 
tin' ernwri v.a-^ n«'t yet t -t ahli'ho.h 

It is ..hM'iAe't that l.ouis the F.i-hth a-«'einled th * threme 
without any stieh j>ri'vi«iu> eei'emony: iliis was two centuries 
and a half aflerward.s, and aff»*rds an oj'}-o>ile eo:n lu>i« n ; 
wliieh is ag:iin emitirnu'il by ol?. - rving that l.ouis tlie 
Seventh, a (‘entury hef. -re, tliough eianvned when prince, 

uintffful tn ,'t {(* ff' (hr ('</'*).( /'// V'h-n kutt. 

Again. A message of ex j•o^t illation or com maud wa.s sent 
from Hugh Capet t*' the ( oimt de IVrigonl. whieh i ndevl 
W'i^tli asking him, who nmde him a eount # 'fho reply was, 
“Those who made you a kiivg." A striking sjH'ei’.neii iT the 
independent sovonu’gnly of the Larons, and «*f tlie original 
clcetivo ami hanuiial nature of the ])ower of Hugh (*apot. 

His sou Ivobcrt w;i.s cxeommiuiiealotl on account of hi:5 
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marriage, and therefore everything that he touched was 
j)urificd, before it could be touched by others ; such was the 
reasoning of the king’s friends and attendants. 

Robert, to save his subjects from the guilt of peijury, made 
them swear ui)on a shrine from which he had withdrawn 
the relies ; such was the reasoning of the king himself. 

In the ensuing reign of Heiny I. was established “ The 
Truce of the Lord,” a law wdiich [>rohil/ited private combats 
from Wednesday night to ^[onday morning, because; the in- 
termediate days had been consecrated by particular passages 
in the life and sufferings of our Saviour. Tliat men should 
be resolved to destroy each other in private war, or that 
they should by considerations of this kind be checked and 
moderated, is descri 2 )tive of the age ; l)ut that they slioiild 
consent to be thus lar bound, and no further; that they should 
reason .and act in this mixed, inconsistent, and shufliing 
manner, between their passions and their duty; this is de- 
scriptive not of tliose men an»l of this .oge, but of evciy 
man and of every age. 

Tlie next king, I’liilip T., in 1102 buys his lauds anrl does 
homage ft>r them to tlio Count de Sancerno : the king to In':' 
subject : a striking s[)eciinen of the feudal S 3 *steiii. And it was 
two linndj’cd years la iV.ro so .slrajige a submission could I'o 
altered into a less oflbnsive acknowlLalgnicnt ; so strongly 
established were the provisions of this teudal system. 

Earh' in the next reign Louis Lc (bos was three years in 
mastering the castle of one of his barons. 

A few years afterwards, when the same king was tbreatened 
ly the emperor of Gennaiy, be was able to assemble two 
hundred tbonsaiid men. Sueh was the feudal sy>tcni ; so 
fitted for sinlden, short, and violent elforts fur the public 
defence against an encinA' ; so inade(|uato to produce the 
benefits of aiy s^'steni of general and domestic law, equally 
diffused over the Avhole of a community. 

Near sixty years afterwards, his son, Louis Lo Joune, makes 
a pilgi’image to the tomb of Beckett ; and this in the lifetime 
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of Henry IT. On his return he has his son crowned at 
Eheims, and the English monarch assists at the ceremony 
as Duke of Normandy. 

Instances these of the peculiar nature of the two great 
cliaractcri sties of the age, superstition and the feudal system. 

The next reign opens with the efforts of Philip Augustus to 
repress the outrages of the barons ; but he himself falls upon 
the Jews, and announces to his subjects, that they arc to be 
oxoiiei’ated from allJewish claims, on paying one fifth of their 
debt to tlic royal treasui*}’. 

Such was the general ignorance and neglect of all tlic prin- 
ciples of order and justice. 

Twenty years afterw\ards \vc see an ordinance in favour of 
the Jews : a still stronger mark of the Avrctched state of 
commerce ; for, fi’om these twx> instances, it is clear that, 
abominated as the Jews were, the French -were so ignorant of 
commerce, as to be unable to do Avithout tliem ; and merciless 
and unjust as were the French, the Jews were contented to 
endure everything- from them, because tlicy could derive so 
much pecuniary advantage from them. 

Louis YITI. by his will, after declaring his eldest son king, 
gives Artois to Ids second son, Poictou t«> his third, Anjou 
and Maine to his fourth ; this was two centuries and a half 
after Hugh Capet. The power of the crown Viad still to 
sti-iiv.-'.do with great ilisad vantages, if its domains could thus 
be tiispersod by the sovereign at Ids death, among the 
youngest branches of Ids family. 

Louis IX., the first prince of his age, made it a point to 
buy the crown of thorns, which liad been jdaced on the 
Saviour, from tlie Veuetiaus, and different relics from the 
crusaders. The same prince finds it necessary to publish an 
ordinance to prevent any S(»u from avenging the murder of 
his father within forty days. Superstition and violence were 
theref)rc still the charaetoristies of the age ; and an age of 
devotum (as the devotion was blind and ceremonial) was 
still loft to be ail age of crimes. 
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Philip lo Hardi, his successor, ennobles one of his trades- 
men : the commercial interest was therefore now advancing. 
This was three centuries after Hugh Cai^ct. 

In Philip le Bel’s reign were enacted various sumptuary 
laws : an indication that the great and afllucnt were spend- 
ing their revenue on themselves, and therefore insensibly en- 
couraging commerce. But we have also various ordinances 
against usury ; an indication that the profits of money were 
high, and therefore that commerce was still in its infancy. 

Louis Hutiii, his successor, in 131o, passes an ordinance to 
secure the serfs from being distressed in tlioir persons, goods, 
instruments of agriculture, ite. ; soon after he obliges the 
serfs to purchase their liberty by selling their moveables : 
indications these, how degraded had been their condition, but 
that their condition was on the whole inijiroving. 

In 1318 the duke of Brittany obtains letters of remissiun 
from Phili]) le Long for not liaving attended his coronation : 
an indication that tlie power of the crown was now in France 
fo.lvancod and acknowledged ; foi- Brittany was at that time 
one of the most j>owci‘fiil and iiidepondent tiefs remaining. 

During the six years of Charles le ikd, from \ yr22 to loi’S. 
the relies of the eliapel royal still aceoinpanicd the king 
Avlicnever he left Paris, to celel>rate the four great festivals of 
the year ; religion therefon* still consisted not a little in vain 
ceremonials. 

Incidents of this sort mark the character of the times in 
which they aj^jicar. The abridgment of the jnvsuhmt llf- 
iiault, from which they arc taken, is to«) concise, ami ah..»\e 
all, gives little infonnati«.«n re.-^iiccting the constitution of 
France, And the student mu<l on that aee*)unt he inuro 
attentive t'.» every particular that is noted. — Millot is 
better. 

The appendixes of Hume afford a very striking display ('f 
the manner in which tlie characteristics (»f a particular reign 
or period may ho selected and e.\])lained hy a diligent and 
discerning historian. 
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Til til is manner 1 InxA’c endeavoured to illustrate iny mean- 
ing when 1 rccommoiidcd that particular incidents in the 
account of Heiiault or Millot, or D’Anquetil, should be fixed 
upon as characteristics of the times, and made sulyects of 
reflection. 

I proceed now to give a few specimens of such subjects as 
are also mentioned Ilihiault, which may, I think, bo of 
sufticient importance to deserve further consideration in other 
authors, more particularly in the valuable and very detailed 
history of Velly, and in the philosophic work of Mably. — For 
instance : 

1st. The establishments of Louis IX. or St. Louis. These 
are very deserving attention ; they exhibit the efforts that 
were made by the most amiable and revered monarch of his 
time to improve the Juri.spriidence of his age. Montescpiieu 
may be consulted. There is a full aceouut given of them 
])y Velly. 

•TJiC chief ohjectof St. Louis seems to liavc been to prepare 
his ])Coplo for the adjustment of their quarrels, not by private 
combat, but by the decisions of law after an cxaminatioii of 
witnesses At tbe same time it must be observed, tliat most 
of the great olqeets of civil and ])enal jurisj)rudence a])[ieiir to 
have occupied Ins aiteiitioii ; ami it is not very possible now 
tf understand all tlie meaning, ami therefore all the merit of 
his j-rovisioiis ; hat tlie givat design of the whole must have 
been to se)rteu ami modify the jiirisj>rudence of the baronial 
courts, and to have ]»laced the whole within the reach of 
improvement by ojuMiing Uio way to tbe paramount jurisdiC' 
tion of tlie courts r»f tlie .‘sovereign. 

Franco in tlie time of St. Louis was tlivided into tbe ctaintry 
iindei’ tbe king’s obcdic'iice, ami tlie country umlei* the obe- 
ilieiice of the great liarons. It was not [lossible fv>r St. Louis 
to embody bis own opinions <.*f eqnitv and law, and thou 
enforce a now system of jurisprudmiee. I To attenrpted to 
refunn existing svst*'ms by introtbicing one more improved 
within his own dependeiieies, and holding it up to the obscr- 
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vatfon of the other parts of tliG kingdom. Ifc seems everj- 
whcrc to struggle with diflicuUies, to modify and to balance, 
to capitulate with the evils which he could not remove, evils 
on which by any other conduct he could have inade no 
impression. Such must ever be the true reformer j ardour 
may animate his mind, but patience must be his vij’luc. Tlie 
true reformer is the philosopher who su|. poses no wonders in 
himself, and expects them not in otliers ; and is rather the 
sow’cr wdio goes forth to sow' his seed, than th(.' lord who 
corncs to gather into barns. The result was wliat might have 
been cxpectoil, tlie labours «.»f St. I.ouis were successful, and 
lie exhibited the groat criterion of genius, that of advancing 
his eouiitrymeii in improvement a ste[) beyond tlie [>oiut at 
which he found Ibom. 

Again, and as another specimen of subjeeU to ])C further 
considered. The reign of Philip le Bel is ivmaikable Ibr the 
struggle between the po])e and tlie king, and still more Ibr 
the first assemVdy of the statcs-general, s'lmmoiiod ly thh< 
prince fur his «lefouee and Justification ; ])ut which must, 
liowever, not b(.‘ coiit\>uu»led (»r thought tiie same with the 
iiathaial assemblies in the limes of ( 'harlrmagia'. I’hese 
events are veiy iin])ortant. and may bo n 'nsid^.-rril in A’ellv. 
TJie eummous Ibrined a distimd paid. (»f thi.> ass< ;.d»ly, and 
they took their share in animating tlie king to deli nd rls. 
rights <'f hi'^ kingilorn ; but their laiigeag*- an infant 

2 >ow'er, and 1-reathed Hm Linger the indejjendeii! liereoius-s t-f 
the soldier wIkj i'e^is{« .1 ( dovis, *• Bo jile.-n^e l (r]i '\- n.> 

guaril (lie sovereign I'n'e-loiu (if yDur kiiigd‘ 0 :i, i’* :' in ieinijur.il 
matlOiv the king f.'aii aekin -wL-dge im s<i\ei''. ieii "U eai’lh hn! 
Cod ah/ue." — ‘-We «ovn mi ;uperi*r in t.anpi .rah-, but tlie 
king;*' said th<' ina.les. ddn- «-L-rgy he:ita!ed, but. at last 
eoiift s<ed t];‘;;r d.nty t^ • t lieir t» ni]nn\il .oiv.'.i! i,;^u. d'he faihir*' 
of sueli a p*g'e as Boniface on this oeea-'ii-n shev. elearly 
tliat the j'owcr of tlie see hud already in lob.) passed its 
mcriiliaii. 

Again ilidlj. Tlie French parliaments arc a proper subject 
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of inquiry. Philip proposed to make the 2)ar]iame]its or 
cuiirts of justice stationary ; tlii.s afterwards took place. 
The account given by Volly should he consulted. The 
student is no doubt aware that the dispensers of justice 
should be few in number, and neither be reiiKA’od nor ad- 
vanced {it tlic mere jjlcasure of the executive jiowcr, tlnit is, 
neither be exposed to be corrui^tcd nor tcn’ificd. 

You will do well to observe the changes tluit took idace 
with respect to tliis ])a]‘t of the French constitution, a 
so import{Uit to the luqipiness of every coininniiity. 

Indeed one of the great subjects of this eiirly ^^criod of 
modern history is the constitution of France, oi* rather, the 
fortunes of the constitution of France. 

Tlu‘.s(j you will l)est understand, and indeed can only un- 
derstand, by ineditating tlic work of tlie Abbe de ?^Ialjly. 

1 1 is work exhibits tlie jddlosotdiy of the French history. 1 
ought t(^ s])e«ik of it in terms of the utmost gratitude ; and 
I must re[j('at to you, tluit I do no more than mention this 
great sulyM't. of the conslitution of France, and this mastoi-ly 
treMtis(‘ oil its ehimges {ind fortunes, that T may inqu'css 
upon yon more strongly, oi* rallu-r ;ls far as T {im Jihle to do 
it. iin[n»M' upon you mure comj)lctcly llie necessity of read- 
ing the Work foi* y<.!iirselve.s. 

T must now inalo* a pause. I must consider myself as 
liaving 2)a: sed tlir«aig]i the first and most iv[)ulsive ^’^u'tion 
r inodei-ii liistory. 1 luive not ]»eeu able in do more than 
allude In and reecnnmeud subjects and liooks, that have 
enudoyed the livc.'S of men of le.irniug and ivllectiou. 

Jiut the wh(»le of I In jicri.'Ml m.iy. I hojK*, be estimated in 
a general and even satisfactory manner, either on a more 
Confined scab', or a hirger, by tixiiig the attention upon the 
points and the liooks 1 have tnciUioncd. T say a eonfmed 
scale or :i larger, for I liavo exhibited both to yon. 

And now that wc have l » tjike our leave of the Dark 
Ages, I cannot but make one etfort more to i*ccomme.nd 
them to yom* attention and study. 
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The great conclusions to be drawn from these dark ages 
are, as 1 conceive, — 

1st. That civil liberty cannot result, in the first instance,^ 
from the rude, natural liberty of barbarous warriors. 

Again, that religion, in like inamier, cannot consist with 
uncivil i^.ed ignorance. 

The poAver of the sword and of superstition, of the mili-^ 
tary chief and of the priest (of the priest in the unfavourable 
sense of tlio term), must at fii*st follow, and may continue 
for ages. 

But, in the next place, the great lesson which the dark 
ages exhibit, is also that which human life is unhajipily at 
every moment and on every occasion exliibiting — the abuse 
of power. 

The great characteristics of the dark ag(\s arc the feudal 
system and the j^apal power ; but consider eacli ; the inci- 
dents as tliey are termed, of the feudal systian — that is, the. 
practices that obtained under the feudal system ; and again 
the doctrines and the decrees of the pa})al see. Outrageous 
as many of these may seem, they were still Imt specimeus of 
the abuse of power. 

The dark ages show human nature muter its most unfa- 
vourable aspects, hut it is still human nature. 

We sec in them tlie picture of our ancestors, but it is 
only a more hai'sh and re|)ulsiYe j>ortrait of ourselves. 

Observe, for instance, the feudal system, its origin, its 
results. Among a .sot of iiidepcinlent warriors, the distinc- 
tions of the weak and the .strong naturally arose, the leadei’ 
and the follower, tlie military chief and the de[)eudent. 
Society neco.ssarily fell intt» little knots and divi.sions ; in 
the ab.seiice of all central government, of all more regular 
jMiramount authority, each military chief in extensive con- 
quered counlric.s necessarily became a petty sovereign ; the 
petty sovojeign a de.sjAot. 

When lands were once received on the general jninciplc 
of homage, the natural course of the abuse of power was 
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inevitable ; the incidents, that is the oppressions, of the 
feudal system followed ; but for all these disgusting speci- 
fnens of legal outrage and licensed wrong a sort of reason 
may be always found to have existed, when the incident is 
ti’aced up to its first elements and original introduction. 

Consider, in like manner, the Ecclesiastical Power. 

. The priests of the dark ages proceeded only, as did the 
barons, with the same unchecked and therefore insatiable 
selfishness, to subjugate everything to their will. The eccle- 
siastical tyrants, like the civil tyrants, only converted the 
existing situation of mankind and the genuine principles of 
human nature to their own gratification and aggrandisement. 
That they should attempt to do so is not wonderful, nor is 
it wonderful that they succeeded. 

Our barbarian ancestors, ignorant themselves, confided in 
men wh<*m they considered as wise, and learned, and who 
comparatively, were wise and learned ; this was natural, it 
v<as even reasonable ; they had no other resource but to 
confide, and they had no means of learning how to measure 
their confidence. 

It should not bo furgotlen, that the distingiiishiiig doc- 
trines of the llomaii Catholic communion were all addressed 
to tlie most estaldlshed feelings of the human heart: abso- 
lution, confession, prayers lui* the dead, penance, pni'gatory. 
'fheir rite.:, and eoreinonies not los so. Not to mention that 
their tenets were, and ere still fovtitlcd by texts more 
numerous, and oven more weighty (T do not say (.onelnsive), 
than we of the Proto-danl eommunioii are now in liio. habit 
of condoscondiiig to cenisider or oven to know, liie groat 
doctrine of all, ilie jiarainoimt autliority of tlie pojie, as the 
genuine successor of St. Peter, was always sut^porteJ, when 
necessary, by tlui woi'tls of onr Saviour to that apostle ; and 
oven Ids infallibility was snfiiciently proved to our rude 
ancestors by the obvious argument, that Chii.st wordd not 
leave his church willumt a- guide, to whom rccuur.se ndglit 
he had under all t]io::o dlfiicultics, which must necos.^arily 
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arise among the contnulictoiy views of contending sects ; in 
a word, those doctrines of the Roman Catholic communion, 
■which, at a very late period, could subdue for a time even 
the learning and understanding of a Chillingworth, may 
readily be supposed to have obtained an easy victory over 
the unlettered soldiers of the dark ages. 

'Whatever may be said of the thoughtlessness of mankind 
amid tlie occupations of civilised life, tlieir a]^prehensions 
for the future arc unceasing, the moment that tlie great 
tnith of their immortality is pi<»perly announced to them 
in their ruder state. These apprehensions, in themselves so 
just and natural in every period of society, when united to 
ignorance so great as that which existed in Europe at this 
particular period, produced elTects, which at firiit may 

appear, but cannot on r jftctlnn appear, astonisbing. Tlie 
most tierce ami savage soldier became docile and submis- 
sive; the most powerful monarch ti*eml>lcd in secret on his 
throne, and found his knights and his vassals a pageant 
and a show. 

Rut the single terror of cxcommiinieation. and all th.; 
prcjiaratory processe.s of spiritual 2 )unishmont, wiav perlertly 
adeipnite to ]jroduce lln se iiiti*llet:lual and politieal woinler . 
No one in onr own happ»ier times can form an id«'a of wlia- 
was then a sentence <*f exeonimunieation. It was t** livj 
alone in the midst ^'f .society, to be no longer buinan. to 1-; 
witlioiit tbo eleiractcr of man here, and to iu^ v.itliout ic-j... 
beixaft' r. Tlie eh.'rgy <»f the dai’k (to u.jopt in 

tlie >trikiiig illustiMtiou of Hume, Miirgo'-to.], indee«], liy j 
passago in HrydeiTs Soliastian), the clergy of iln* dai'k agt' 
had obtained, what only Arcliiniedcs wantod : tiny liad get 
allot licr World on v.bieli to nest their engines, and they 
moved this world at ihcir pleasure. 

TIu‘ inijnl'itioii itself ha«l its origin in the mo.>t aekiiow- 
Ic'lged feelings of onr nature. Its advorates ami its minis- 
ters could always ;ij)j)eul in its sup[»ort to the im.st irgnl.n- 
ConcliLsions of the liumaii mind. 
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"I'ho vcasoning was then, as it would be now to the gene- 
rality of nuinkind, perfectly intelligible and convincing. 
Truth, it was said, could only be on one side ; by error wo 
may dcsti oy our own souls and tliose of others. Error 
must, thei'efore, bo prevented, and if not by gentle means, 
on account of the greatness of the object, by other means, 
by any means, by force. This is the creed of intolerance to 
this hour. 

The tribunal that a2^pcarcd with all its ‘tremendous appa- 
ratus of familiars, iiupiisitors, and executioners, was but a 
conso(iuencc which, in an unenlightened period, followed of 
course. 

The great and only diflicult victory of the papal see was 
over tlic clergy themselves — the law of celibacy. AVhen this 
triumph, that had been long in ju'eparation, was once ob- 
tained by the renowned Gregory the Seventh, towards the 
close of the eleventh century, the ecclesiastics then became 
a . sort of i-egular army, with a dictator at their head, to 
which nothing could be successfully opposed. 

Ibit even Ibis, the most extraordinary plicnonicnoii of tlio 
whole, may slill l?e traced up, as well as the existence of the 
various iiioiiastlc onlers, with all their extravagant and at 
lirst sight mmatural observances, to principles tliat are, uut- 
wilhstaiidiiig, tlic genuine principles of the human heart, 
and iiisepa • able from our nature, 

"fbei os})i d du -~tb ■ merit of tlio severer virtues, of 

self'deniid. of self-abasemout — these, united with the religi- 
ous principle, gave occasion to the monastic character and 
all its oi)serva?Hes, and they form at once a solution of all 
these outrageous deviations from the more calm and ordinaiy 
suggestions of the eomiiKai sense and common feelings of 
niankimk 

Observances of this kind iiave, in fact, existed among the 
{lutioiis uf (jve’y <;lime and age; they exist in India at this 
moment. lUit eonsider the principles we have mentioned. 
This esprit ilu corps is foimded ou the sympathies, on some 
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of the most effective sympathies of the human mind ; and 
the severer virtues of self-control, of self-denial, of self- 
abasement, of chastity, and agiun the virtues of humility 
and of piety, arc all virtues in themselves so tiwful and 
respectable, that they have always, even in their excesses, 
received the admiration of mankind, and they are the 
highest and the best praise of men, when well dii ccted and 
attempered ; tliat tlicy should not bo so in times of ig- 
norance can he matter of no surprise ; these are subjects 
which arc often misunderstood even among ourselves. 

Pursue the same train of reasoning to tlie loss fatal, lo.*s 
flogradiiig extravagances of this dark pciiod — tlio institution 
of Chivalry, for instance — the expeditions to the Holy 
Land. 

Cliivaliy, if considered in its original elements, is only a 
vury striking testimony to those more generous prineiples ef 
the liiunau heart, wijieli it should seem, ran never be scj)a- 
viited from our nature under any, the most disorderly 
of society. Tlio same testimony seems to have lu'en olibro\ 
ill times the most remote. 

Tlic knights of the middle ages were not a little tli.- 
countcrparls, however improved, of the f.ibled gnds ia:<| 
hcn. es of aiiti<piity, of lierculos ami 'riie>ieus ; and have 
Ijceii celebraUd ill the same roiiianlic manner, 'fliey were 
the redressors of opprcs.-ion ; the inuial boiiellictoi-.s of the 
comimniity in which they lived ; the inirmrs (.)t‘ the nohlLst. 
qualities of the liuman character; the (.xhihilors of thu.e 
two great virtues of tenderuc.-s and courage, which were 
then SI.) peculiarly uei.'cssary to society. "I'lu? foiindatioa-^ 
of the chivalrous clia racier wore laid in human natuk*. ia 
the coiLscionsness that i)elongs to good aetion.^ and in that 
seusil)ili(y t<) tJie apjilause of others, from which tho<o wJ:o 
can really perform good actions, ncitlier can, in a* need be 
exom[>t. 

Original principles like th'vso eoald easily be associated 
in a religious age with the i*eligiuus principle, more especially 
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with Christianity, the religion of benevolence: thVwjligion' 
which, 9f all others, teaches ns to think most of those 
itfouud ns, and least of ourselves. 

The only part of tlie chivalrous character, which it is 
somewhat <liflicult to account for, is that delicate devotion 
to the fair sex by which it was so strongly and oiten so 
whimsically iiistinguished. . 

This devotion must be traced up to the woods of Germany ; / 
where, Jiowcvcr it may bo explained, it appears from Taci- 
tus, that the other sex had even more than tlieir natural 
share of importance and respect. Tliis natural importance 
and I’cspect could not but be materially strengthened and 
ini[novod subsequently, by the influence of the Christian 
religion, which still existed amidst the confusions of Kurope, 
and surviA’cd tliem. This religion could not but have made 
tlie weaker sex more woi’thy of the estimation of the stronger, 
and the stronger in its turn more fitted to comprehend and 
relish the more gentle virtues of the weaker. 

,^''Tho subsequent state of society, where the great families 
lived orteii in a state of separation and hostility, must have 
interposed tliosc difficulties to the gratification of the sexual * 
passio7i, which have such a remarkable tendency to soften 
and refine it. 

Even in civilised life we sec this passion so fvffectcd by 
dilTiculLitJS, as sometimes to be sublimed into extravagances, 
as Wild as those of tlie middle ages ; as preposterous as were 
ever exhihited by those, who maintained by arms the beauty 
of tlu'ir mistresses against all comci-s. 

Humanity and courage are the virtues which the softer 
sox must, iVoni tlieir very nature, be always most disposed to 
patronise. The knight and liis lady were thus formed in 
tlieir characters for each other. Jousts and tournaments 
still further contributed to animate all the natural senti- 
ments with which both were inspired ; and these trials of 
skill and spcictaclcs of magnificence xvero the necessary 
exhibitions of the merits of both, uf beauty on the one side 
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and military prowess on the other ; and were the obvious 
resources of those, who must otherwise liave been without 
occupation and amusement, and whose minds could not ut 
that period bo diversified by all the intellectual pursuits of 
modern and more civilised life. 

On the whole, there was in chivalry much, which tlio 
natural ardour and enthusiasm of the human charactor 
might oonvert injo the extravagant, and sometimes into tli.' 
ridiculous, and in this state it might he seized upon hy a 
man of genius like Cervantes, and when arrayed in l]i(. 
colours of his own pleasantly and f:nic\', he transinit((:<l t,, 
the amusement of posterity j but the virtues of the kuiglir. 
of the hero of chivalry, woi*e real and substantial virtiiO';. 
Courtesy to the low; respect to the high ; tenderness to tl: 
softer sc.v, anti loyalty to the prince; courage and ideiv; 
gcntleno.-s and modostv : veraeitv and frankness : tl.'i. ■ 
after all arc the virtues of tlic human character ; and wli.r 
over appearanci'S they might assume under tlie j-arf iir. 
lar circumstances of these ages, they are still the [)r»']v^ 
c>hjcets of the love and res|>oct of mankind under i vir 
cirfaimstaiicc and in eveiy ago. 

The knights, it must be confesyed, received au tMluf.Mi: . ; 
that was t(K) military t‘» bo lav'.urablo lu kii<>wl(Ml; p ; 0>,r 
woi'o not the scholai's or the nuai of sciencv: of t].v 

but. tluy coiii.ribute<l, notwilh^^i anding, to elevati' autl t 
Immanise tlic times in whidi llit'v livotl, and tiny li::: 
luittod, and lli<y indeed tlu>roii'.rhly engrafted upon d 
Kurojteau character, the genorons ami manly virtm. 

Lastly, to take tin* other s^iccinien, whiedi havt* n.- > 
tinned, of these middle ages, the Criisadt's. 

These are, according to Mr. Unnic, the mo*^t dm:il’ 
momiments (»f liuiuan folly : it may be so ; but whan vi 
may have boon tlio le.ss worthy motive -, that oontribati d : 
cany sncli myriads to the Indy land, no warriors would li:'v 
reached it, if a piety, however uuonlightcncd, if a inihtai’ 
spirit, liowcvcr rude, tliat is, if devotion and courage hn 
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not been the great actuating principles of tlie age; but 
tonnage and devotion arc still virtues, however unfortunately 
exercised ; the difTorcnco between these ci’usadcrs and oiu - 
selves is still only that of a more intelligent faith in us, and 
better regulated feelings. Piety and magnaniinity are still 
our virtues, as they were theirs. 

The crusaders, indeed, were inflamed by the images of the 
Holy Land ; for they saw, and they weiK} overpowered with 
indignation, when they saw, the sacred earth, which had been 
blessed by the footsteps of our Saviour, pi'ofaned by the 
tread of Barbarians, who rejected hjs faith, and ontragc<l his 
jiions and uiiofl’eiiding followers ; but in this the crusaders 
STihrnitled only to the associations of their nature. The 
same power of association is still llic great salutary law by 
which wc, too, are animated or subdued, hy which wt, too, 
ai e hurried into action, or moulded into iiabit ; and it is as 
iinj)ossil)lc for us now, as it w-as to the crusaders of the 
middle ages, to behold, without alTcCtion and reverence, 
whatev(?r has been (aicc connected with objects that arc. 
dear and venerable in our cyc.s. 

It is thus that things, in themselves the most inaniniato, 
:irc every day seen to assume almost the nature of life and 
^ xisteiico. Is thcie at T’unnytncde (for instance) to be found 
iKilhing more than ihe beauty of the scene? Do we walk 
cjiiutiuii amiilst the >f ancient liome ? Is 

Palestine a land, and Jerusalem a city, like a commuii land, 
and a coninion city ' Par ditlorcnt is the answer which nature 
lias uualterahly g'ven to a]i])eals of this kind in every eliuiate 
and ill ovm-y lieail. And if, iiulccd, the sepulchre in whicli 
our Saviour w as inn rued ; if, indeed, the cross on wliicli 
lie expired, could he prosinited to our oaxs ; if Ave could in- 
deed believe that such were in truth tiic objects actually ex- 
hibited to our vioAv, assuredly avc should sink in reverence as 
(lid our forefathers, before such affecting images of tlie past ; 
assuredly with the sufferer himself wc should identify thcwsc 
visible instruments of his suflerings ; and the sacrifice of 
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our hearts would not bo the idolatiy of blindness, but tlio 
natural cilusion of irresistible devotion and awe. 

It is not the sentiments by which these heroes were im- 
pelled that we can bear to censure; it is the excess to which 
they were carried; it is the direction which they took; it is 
piety preposterously exercised; it is courage unlawfully em- 
ployed; the extravagancies to which virtue and religion may 
be made subservieph not virtue and religion. 

So natural, indeed, are such sacred |)rinci[)les, so attractive, 
so respectable even in their excesses, that we willingly allow 
to our imagination the taeility which it h>ves, of immldiug 
into visions (^f sublimity and beauty the fuiaus and the sceuis 
wdneli time has mnv removed \\ithin its s<»fti*ned twilight, 
and in some respects secured from the intrusions of our colder 
reason. 

AVho is there that can entirely e.srape from the delnsiou 
and the cliarni of Pilgrims grey ami IumI-ci-ons Knights, iho 
fights of Ascalon and the siege of Acre, the ]!ro\ve''> and tlit^ 
roniovn of o\ir lion hearted Pit-hard^ It l>y an ♦ linvt. an 
unwilling elfia-t, that we turn tn think nf the hl«>nd>hed and 
desolation, the di^eas^' and famine, tlu’ ] >11111 and doalh. h\ 
wliich these unhappy enti-rju'ises wci'i* aceumpaniotl. 

Little need he sai<l of the cu-i 'm of dindling b\ wliirli 
the.se ages were so di'-iringui-hed. 'rheeiniom fomiihd tf . 
evidently oii some of tlu* ino.-t. poweidid jiriiiidpli s of ..ui- 
natiij-e, p.ii’licniarly that of n’.-entment : ns f.-r tl;- 

wisest pur]>oses, ami necessary to e»ur weil heine-. Init of a!l 
others the prirndple. find lias heen most ahused I»y the f. lly 
of manl.ind. 

Tile jiiartice has even ile-ee dcil to our own tiim-. though 
•wc have no longer the n a> tns ,r the e.\eu‘-e whieh om* f-re- 
fatliers had for siieh mdarioiis, or ridieuloio, or nii>guid'.'d 
oxce.v'e> of jii'-l and honmnabh.’ soiitimenf. in the ahM in .* e} 
all ge-i.i'ial law, men wire, in tormer times, naturally a law 
unto tie lu.-'dve.s. These apj.eals, te.o, wen.' eon.>it!eivd, at 
that pL-ri'id, as appeals to Jleave.t; there was here something 
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of i]CccK.sity, something of reasonableness. With respect to 
ourselves, on the contrary, experience has taught us no longer 
to expect these ext morel inary iiitci’positions t(j clcrend the 
right: a more enlarged pl»ilosophy has served to show us the 
impropriety of supp(;sing, that tlie general laws of the Creator 
sliould 1)0 continually suspended for the adjustment of our 
(piarrels, or that the rewards and punishments, wliich are to 
await innocence and guilt hereafter, shouhl be regularly ex- 
pected and roalisoil in our present slate; Ifut customs remain, 
when the I’casons of them have ceased. In the midst of our 
law vers, our sages, and our divines, we violate every precept 
o{' law, morality, and religion; in the mi<lst of civilisation, 
iiiijir«»vomont, and social hajipiness, we sillier our comforts 
ami onr peace, hero and hereaftci*, to liang upon the chance 
(,(f ail angry look or word; and we retain the preposterous 
follv, while we have L'st the iguoraiue; the bloi.)dy ferocity, 
]»nt no haigi.'r tlie Inimble i>iety of onr ancestors. 

It is thus tliat tlie history of the dark and middle ages, 
like every (dher [>art of liisloiy, is still but a reinescntation 
of Iminan nature, and, as such, desi*rving of (*ur curiosity and 
exaininatiuii. 

d’he ])oet may no doubt find the richest materials amid 
iransaeti(Uis, when* the ]»as.sions were so violently excited, 
and in a period when human manners were cast into forms 
so striking an ! s<» dillercnt from our ow n ; and the antiquarian, 
the e»'..<titiiti('nal lawyer, ami the j>hilosopher must find, 
aini<i the o])inions ami jnnctici s of liiose illiterate Ikirbarians, 
the «>ii:;i’i and roini'laiioii of tin* law's, the sentiments and 
llie ctisioms tliat disringuisli Kurope from the other quarters 
of the world, and the ditVerent kingdmns of Kurope from 
rach otiier. 

Jhit to the nniralisi and the statesman the great reflectioii 
is cverywlnae the saim' ; the dejdorable nature of ignorance; 
the value (;f everything which can enlighten rnankiml ; the 
merit of every man who can contribute to open the views or 
dreiigtlien the understanding of his lellow-croatiiros. It is 
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but too evident from the history of these periods of darkness, 
that we luivc only to siipi)use a state of society, where tlio 
general ignorance shall be suflicieiitly coin})lete ; and impos- 
sibilities themselves seem realised ; men may find degradation 
in the most ennobling sentiments of their nature, and de- 
struction and crimes in tlicir best virtues. 


NOTES. 

[The Notes are always taken from Nottvbooks that weio laid oil the 
table ol the Lecture Uooin.] 

I. 

SaV-\(JK and civilised life m;iy each exhibit tlu' dL<i;ustlni( extremes of oppo- 
site evils; but it is in vain tu lly from the one, to lie lo^t iu the .still mme 
fri^ihU'iil ili':,'radati(m of tlte other; nut to ^ay that lln' )>ro|)ensiiie.s, and capa- 
cities, and irresistible iii!pulM*.s uf our n.ii’.ne, se.-m cb aiiy to imlicati* tli.it 
we are not intended for solitude and torpor, but for ^•>Liely ami impru*i> 
inent. 

II. 

It i,-: not to lay d>»'.vn iiiaxims iji poUrj. s. M.pi i-, -■i. h a « u;.’ 

bciin: of p-as ill and fe-lin:;, so alive to tlje '■!' i!’-- . 

entin-ly at the iiifrey (in his poliriea.l r.ijiacity at b a.'lj "f tii.- ,;j;. 

casine-s. 

The political di-i ourses •.!' lliimi* are the b- 't nioii. ! ; v,'i» ha^ ■ oi « 
reasoning that hi‘!«'n;:s to «niij. ti< ortiii* nature, 'lli' s b.---. nl-b . f 

the slow Sfi-p with wliicll \V«* sli.i-lM .;i| v ;i;;. and *1 ■ ili-lniN; 

which V. e .should look arouinl, b *?..I.- Wi- l*;at we ll iV - r.' ai;- d a 

in politics, tliilt is, a General ].riiuip’f, mi tlie ste.idy i dii y of 'viii. :i, j;. 
real i>r.'uti( c, v.i* u.ay alw.-iV'. dej,.'ii.!. 

”('l-il ^,iy » L »r.i I5.ie.oi, ** is coa\ri.-..int .ab. at .i 

whiJi of all otla-i s i.s mo,i -ed in inatter, an I iniid'.; >1 rvdc.i . .: : 

axiom. 

in. 

'/».'■ //i.'fori'.-rii ./i > i f ih /■/ / V-,/,' 

HEffiinn s Sfcieties, like th v of tij • l».‘nedi. i-n, s, i.av .• bi-. ii ofp n sd-i...!- 
ti6“d tile .'i.b I'le-, ..fi i/,ii and "■ifier-.t.ti-ia ; but s.\ee;i.ii„' :ie. n - 1 ‘ ioii- ai c 
Si'ld jost. io li/.s !»o.,i :y, | -r i.i literatim' is lud'-bn-d !"r 
of the most .‘erioi's iaiji oUi af; w.ijks uf such laijour and extent, liiat t'l 'y 
b.ive been Vk j iu l.y «/:•.> u. ieMiion of n.c.i, and belt l-j be pluflucutcd ami 
finhijcd by tho-f? which ‘iucceed- d. 
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LECT. IV.] 

This is a sort of service which could not well have been rendered to man- 
kind but by those who did not labour for profit, and who were always in a 
state of continued existence, by being linked together as members of the 
saint* society. 

IV. 

Chahi.bmagne undertook, at his leisure, to learn to write. What a charac- 
teristic of the age ! 

“ Sed par uni prospere succcssit,'’ says Egiiihart. “ Labor prmpobterus ac 
.serd iiiclioatus.'* 

Of svudi a man, so unlettered, the merit is the greater, as we arc told at the 
same time, — 

That he attended to the libeml education of his chfldrcii. 

Tfiat he had books read to him wliile at table. 

'J'hat lie a<M|uircd the Latin Language, and a knowledge of the Greek. 

'i'hat he zealously cultivated tiie liberal arts, and bestowed on tho pro- 
{'.‘ssors over 3 » m irk of respect .and honour. 

Tlirit lie studied the sciences of rhetoric, logic, and astronomy. 

Tiiat he ordered tlie laws oi his subject nations to be drawn up and re- 
duced to writing. 

His great merit .seems to have been, that he knew Ids best interests and 
duties, and therefore felt for the people, and patronised the free assemblies 
. f the state. 

V. 

Prohtims Liyis Suftciv. 

I'lT atipio coTivenit iiiKT rraiw!'., ct eonnii luna-ie.?, ut paoptor sor- 
\an(lii' lit*.' r so puei . studiuin, oie.iii i inereiiiei.t.i Vfl 'luin rixunini resfcare 
(i.-lifU-Mi : et fpiia ea lfri< m- piie« iiiinebavil, ila etium 

i. guiu aiicKiiiiale praxi-bon ut ; ui tpudil itciii e.uivii u::*, t eiiud- 

v..i!;s rtctii) leraiiiiiiin. lixlii- mat luil'.Ji- inter e<»s < b i li il • pluiibns (juatuor 
\iri his nondnilni.'^. ^Vj^:ga^■llls, istn*', «'t W in 

villi'- fjiM’ nliia llhiMiini >vint S.ti'-’j.iiir, ' t lb»K !;ai;'i, ct W'itlohaiiij. Qui 
| . r t! '- jua’,! 1.-) ■ ]ii» i i- >. i inia--' eiiU'- im:n I'l’gini-ni solivile 

d^vii'ii ;,ib* lii.i ‘...iilv di- s.i jii-.lM iiim •li»vr**viTiiJil ir e ir.ndo : — 

-Aiiiui d* iiicai ’ .itu'ii-* •l.'-n ( 1 )(. C. Xl. \ 1 1 1 , sexta, 

iiw.u.uit-'. (.'aiulus Ilex I'r.i::.: 'inai i.niytus huiie ubellaai, tiaclatus legis 
'•'..liLa* ^c^ibere ordinavit. 

Vf. 

I'liK . i-i.tjnen (1 lloinaiis wi iii-.lnlgul by t).'- llaibarians in the free use of 
their own Jaw (the Tlieod'^^ian « -^p, l ially in llie e sses of marriage, 

iiilieiit.iin.e, and oilier imp', i tant n ans jciions of life. 


VII. 

Wii ii K ^j.oi I to pioperiy, the simient \v ili learn ibe sl.uuilion of the llomana 
bv I -lUMihii g the thiilielh boi.k wf M«uiO-Mpairiij fu.m the fflh chapter to 
tin? si.xtr' Mlh. 

'I lie Fi.inks seemed to huM* - el/'-d only oi? ;» |iait "1* their land-, prubaMy 
bccicse, in the then existing stale of sovj.-iy, Huy l.avl no occasion for the 
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whole. Those of the northern nations who settled near Italy were induced 
or obliged to treat them more liberally. 

The Burgundians, for instance, took two-thirds of the land, and one-third 
of the bondmen. 

The slaves were not Romans, but those unhappy men who were carried 
into captivity by a conquering army, retiring (as was often the ease) from a 
province or a kingdom which it had overrun. 

Freemen among the barbarians seem to have paid no taxes themselves. 

Of the Romans, some seem to have been proprietors, and some tribu- 
taries : b)' ivhich term was probably meant those who paid rent. 

When the Jiurgundian empire was attacked by Clovis, its fall was delayed 
by the assistance which the Burgundians received from their conquered sub- 
jects, the Romans; onh instance among many ol the policy of all mild 
governnioiit,— so often exhibited, but in vain, to the huiunnity of those who 
direct the counsels of states and empires. 

The Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Visigoths, had been more con- 
nected with the Homans; and their laws and their coths are therefore 
favourably distinguished from the codes of the more simple and rude bar- 
barians. 

VIII. 

Many efforts seem to have been made by these barbarians to preserve 
integrity and dispatch in the judges, and other olliccrs connect(?d with the 
admiIli^tl•atioIl of justice. This is the great ditliculty. “Custodcs ipsos 
quis custodiet 

The judges must be few, the bar intelligent, the public inlereitod in theii 
own political happiness: that is, the judges of a country, bke all other human 
beings, can only be kept virtuous by being subjected to the criticism of their 
fellow-creatures. 

IX. 

These ancient codes and capitularies remained long in force in (Jermany. 
longer in Italy, still longer in France. Their authority was shaken by the 
incursions of the Normans, and by the weakness of government under the 
successors of Charlemagne. 

Curious particulars occur in these capitularies. 

The influence of the clergy more especially, the deep and dark superslilioii 
of the people, and on the whole, the unhappy state of society. 

The clergy, however, were considered ns the patrons ainl guardians of 
justice and Immanity', as far as justice and humanity were then uiulerstonil. 

“ Saci-rdtdes Dei,” says one of the laws (iiOth) of the Visigoths, “ quious 
pro remediis oppressoniin vel paapeniin, divinitijs cura conimissa cat,*''&c. 

This was a law of one of their princes in the year 070, 


X. 

Symptoms of the feudal system appear in thc.se laws. 

Of the J)th law of the J>th bonk, l!ie title is — “ De liis, qui in exercitiini 
consfituto /oco, vt*I (cwfjtm: Jimto non f-vieccsserint, vel (jna; pars «’ri»o»'o/i 
nniruju in cadern expeditione tU-fteal proficisci.” Hut qtiite distiuclly 
about the year 1101 in the edicts of Clinrleinagne, cap. 1. 

Imprimis, — qiiicunqne fn^fujiria habere videiitur, omnes in hostem veiil- 
aat.” So the second. And again — “ Oniiiis liUr homo,” &c. 
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XI. 

ahticulars of an amuBing naturo are sotnetinics found in those ancient 
iciimeiita. “ Si quia inedicna," sa^'s one of the laws of the Visijrotlia who 
ossossod Spain, “ duin phlebotomiim excrccat, et in;^onuuni debilituverit 
L*nlum solidos coactus oxsolvet. Si vcro mortuus fuerit, continuo propin* 
uis trahondiis ost, ut quod de eo voliieriiit, habcant pole si ate in.” 

Tlic Saiignidos of Spain seem to have made tlieir appearance early. 

XIT. 

i’jiR superstition of the age, as may be supposed, furnishes many laws .md 
iVervaiicos and cereinonioH that may make the reader, m liis happier state of 
eliiiious knowledge, ‘‘ smile or sigh,” according to his particular tempera- 

The intolerance of these lawgivers is such as might be expected; for the 
larhaiian of the. seventh ceiitiiry speaks thus: atlndirig to uiil>i-liever.s (.a title 
II all probability then cai^ily acapiired), he declares : in virtute Dei aggre- 
iiar, hostes ejws iiiseqiiar. jeniulos c‘jus proseqnar,” &c., till he renders them 
ike the “pulvenun ant luteuin solidum plateai urn,” &c. 

'J'lie reason why his fellow-creatures arc to la* thus trampled into the dust, 
s much tin* baine that would have been given by the barbarians of all sub- 
iMit ceiiturie.s; “iitlidek?s popnlos in reJigi aiis sacra.* ])ace possederem, 
i* iiilidele.s nd conconlijim pads adduxeriin, ct inihi crescat in gloria 
rieiuiuui, nt virtuteiii Dei dilatem atquc augeam regniim.” 

XIII. 

\(,AiNsT the poor Jews there was an edict; “ Xe Judad soctam .sinm 
Irfeiidere aiuh aiit,” — wliieh it seein.s was religioni nostra* insiiltaiites,”&c. 

^'ct were lawgivers like the.se, able to express thems.-lves, as may be seen 
II till* Dilli law, with all the fervour of eloquence and piety : — “ Jiiro et per 

h •^unl,’' &.C., p. -o2. 


XIV. 

\ c- des and capitularie.s may b-* seen cvidentlv tlie origin of many 
if the peculiarities of our own laws and customs : and the practice of all the 
utire disliiigui'-hiug rites <if the Hmiiaii (’atholic comnr.iiiion : tlie .services, 
Vi 11 as here given, are so]«*mn and aflVcting. 

Ja'iiileiiljiogius and Dalir/e ire the autiiors, where everything that concerns 
licse suhjicts is to Iw fjuiid. 

On :i feudal system I have made a few observations and bound them up 
oparately with Mr. Butler's note, and they lie on the table. 


XV. 

Profjress of Socift^. 

It is to he f ared that Stuart in his criticism.s on Dr. Rohert.son was but too 
luich alVect' d by feelings of per.siinal aiiimoMity : he wa.s a man of powerful 
Jilt irregular mind, and in his ditVereiices with such a man as the Principal, 
must have been in the wrong. 1 have understood this to he the case. 
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XVI. 

A/a//OMrf, 

The drcailful alliance of military and religious onthusiasm Iias^ been often 
exhibited on the theatre of tlie world : but the fact is, that the military spirit 
is easily associated with any strong passion. 

The soldiers of the lloinau rrpiiblic in ancient times, and of the French 
nation in our own times, are instaiicea*to this eifect : and tlie rulers of any 
state sliould be very careful how they place their enemies witliiii tlie reach of 
any union of this kind. 

For the life of IMahoinet we have to depend on Ahiilfeda, wlio did not 
reign till 1310, and who cannot appeal to any writer of the lirst century 
of the Hegira. Tlii^s is a disagreeable circumstance. — See Oibboii, note, 
ch. 50. 

XVII. 

The French peers seem never to have been satisfied, unless the origin of their 
distinction was lost in the obscurity of the earliest ages. 

A reasonable opinion is delivered by the president liciiault in the life of 
Hugh Capet : ^lontosquieu may be consulted, and Mably. 

XVIU. 

The rise of tlie Norman empire in Sicily, in the relation of which history 
becomes romance, should also bo considered. It may be read in (liblxm. 


XIX. 

The history of the Albig*‘iises, and tlie cruside acainsl tlicm, are deserving 
of attention. An r.cc» unt Jisay la* found in Ft. re Danii-l, or ratlior in Veliev. 

Rut the French writers lIUl^t always he read with due allowance, when tin; 
principles ofcivil and religions liberty are concern- d. 

These heretics, the Albigcnses, were among the pn-cnr.soid of the Relbi-- 
Illation. 

Their m:inner.s and o])Inii»i,a ici.e ]>e, ii pnd».i)dy n-iNiepre.^oiited ami \iii- 
licd. Th< ir fate and hislery i.i nielanch.ily and inteie.^lijiur. 

The siiliject seem.s j)io]»erIy >taleil by l)r. RanUiii in his hit-* lii^t'-iy •.?' 
France; and it is here that the .student will in the most ready maumr 
acquire a proper idea of it. 

XX. 

Louia (Louiif /-Y. ftj' 

Thk penal piovision.-s of St. Louis bear a .sanguinary ami fen-cious clja* 
racter. 

'J'he efrbrt.s which In; made for the .nerfs boeame, fn»m tlieir very feeble- 
ness, an Jionrmr to the legislator aiid an additional di>graM* lu tin- a-'*. 

The .serd ?’.iys the lawgiver, may he pursue*! wheivv.-r In* tii. ^ I’-.r lihei:\. 
Rut all' causes of sertagf; are to he decideii by tin* or*liuarv i'ulg*’^ <-1 U. • 
crown. 

In all s where t.'j*- )jio.)ji tor and agaiii.st the Bcilage arc cupial, let the 
deens’e-n b<; in favour fd’lilierty. 

Let tlie ihiid of a serf ami a fn'ewr.niaii he free like the nmlher: “ a new 
and c-'ctrauidinary liiv-jui," says '.he iiisturiaii. 
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XXL 

^VITH rospoct to tlic* more early jurisprudence of France, it may be 
observed, that the nncieiit codes iind capitularies had fallen into disuse; 
ancient customs which Iiad always existed along with them, multiplied as 
they declined. 

SVritten collections of these were often made. 

The nninarclis of the Capotian race, when they gave their feifs, prescribed 
bv charter the terms on which the}*^ wen; to he held. 

‘ The result of the whole was, that each seignory had its particular usages. 

Among such various systems of jurisprudence, the “ estahlishmenls of St. 
bnuis ” have been always considered with great respect, on account of their 
^visdom and anti<iuity. • 

III Charles VII. made an effort to reduce the various customs of 

Trance into some form, and to ascertain their nature — a measure of such 
ilitliculty. that it lingered till the seign oi Louis XII., and was not com- 
till The whole, when liiiished and sanctioned, \va.s called 

( uuluiiiier dii France,” ami has Iieeii edited by Uicheii])urgh, in four 
volumes Ibiio. See liutlor’s ” Jlorx Juridicic.” 

XXIL 

l*uU'i.r of tin Pope, 

CifAnLK^r-\<!NK clecti'd tin' Pope, and was therefore supr»*mc; but the Pope 
li.i'l iiimiinerl Charbunagm*, ;;u»l therebu'e supreme alao. 

'I’he scale p iwer ums iliiis Irft It) iii' lljie to the t>ne .^ide or the other. 

'lilt* •'*•]• by \s!! < 'i tile [Miwer of i!ie Popt* bc-caim* a dcspcitisui so com- 
jl.'te, arr iii.iUM'd v. ith .’'iifUcient miiiutciic.'s by riiaamine in his ecclesiastical 
..':aj.i- is, jia! tit uglily in Jii*. lit'tli cliapter of his idiiot' eiilli book, wbicii will 
tij.plv a i. inb.rmat ion. 

'file I'a -i at j-oiiit was to exempt the clergy from .secular jurisdiction, 
th's v,:»v ;it b-nglh ;ur..mpli‘«lied. 

I lie -i tovii. to include within the di'^criptiou of clergy all who had evt*r 
Ivt .1 till' io;i«.iire. 

'i l l- third. • I <lia’.\ all eaiiNcs within their jnrisdicli>»n which involved any 
' n-ai li lailli; for where there was a bre.ich of failii, tln re was sin, and 
ti;. n :Mr. (lie .'Old was C'»ncerne<i, and therefore the ciiujTh. 

Till- fniirti.. to liriijg all testaments within their jurisdiction; for testa- 
..iciit:.. it. seems. Were a mail* I »f couseience : add to this, lliat the testator 
w.is l..bi- ioirieil hy the clinreli, a.nl lins soul to he put into a slati* of rest and 
i;aiet: !ii.> nioveal)li'S w’ere tlierefore to be seized, ill the lir>t place, to put 
tile ciiiiivh into a state of iv.<t ami «juiet also, lie might, toi>, Imve made 
b. ipji-st.' to tile churcli — a point wbieli the ehureh want* llu-refori' to ascert.-iin. 

Thus, it aiming the, liligaiils there was a clergyman, the cause was to bo 
i'‘foiied to the churcli. 

Tlo'u ilie clench was tube .’.ppeab-d to if the civil buvyers disagreed— a 
< ircmu^mn -e wh cli mi^ht certainlv li ippen; for the .lews, in a similar ca.sC) 
had always, it was ohserved, :ip]i:ied to the l.oviies. 

'.riu M ii‘u-y Were to siij'ply the defects of negligence and partiality in the 
soiMilar judges-. 
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Then they were to take cognizance of all causes, where the poor and 
strangers, wliere wards and widows, were concerned, for of such they con- 
sidered tlunnselves as protectors. 

Next, they insisted that many crimes, such as bigamy and usury, were not 
only, in strictness, of an ecclesiastical nature, but were at least liable to Loth 
jurisdictions, the spiritual as well as temporal : and, therefore, they took care 
to exert proper speed and arrive at the olfender lirst. 

Lastly, all cases where matrimony w'ns concerned; for matrimony' w’as a 
sacrament. 

All this was accompanied by the trihiinal of the inqnlsition, which was 
cstablislied in the thirteenth century, and which originated in a natural but 
most unfortunate mi.'stake, that heresy was a crime that must at all events be 
prevented and punished. Tlie civil power, before the iipj>earance of the in- 
(liiisition, had proctvded to fine, imprisonment, and, at last, death ; so rapid 
is the dreadful march of intolerance ! 

Hut when the preaching friars, and the friars mlnore.;, the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, had sprung nj>, the Dominicans were soon ready to exeente 
any commission of inquiry into heresy; and the tribunal of the impiisiiion 
was immediately in a state of activity, ami arrayed in all its tremendous 
apparatus of familiars, inquisitors, torturers, and exeeiitiniicrs. 

Finally, it was not only in spiritual but teini>oral uiatters that the ecclesi- 
astical power was to be supreme. 

Frincos were to be summoned to Homo to purge tlnuiiselves of their crimes. 
The Pope liimself was to he the b)rd of the iiif vers-e. 

The means by wldcli sucli a syst'-m of juriMlictioii wa^ extend, d and esta- 
blished, appear to have been the diihnvnt proces>j*s tjf .^piritu il punishment, 
ending iil last in total excommunieatii'u; a >entence, of the horrois of which, 
i;o one now can have the sliglitest conception. 

XXIII. 

In* Drydeii's play of Sebastian, act ii. scene 1, may be f.^und tlie imac 
applied by iliiine to the clergy of every age and description. Dorax tw tl.i- 
^lufli, — 

“Content yon with monopolizing heaven, 

And h't this little hanging ball al'mi.'; 

For, give ye l)ut a b>ot of euns<.-ii*nce there, 

Ami yon, like Arcln’medes, toss tin- 

The image is not too strong wlieri applied to tlie eiiTgy of tlie flark age^.. 
Ilume was a rt ader of Dryden’s plays, and probably borrowed in this 
instance, but without ackno>\ledgineiit. 


XXIV. 

WifK.v Charlemagne was no more, the Saxons rushed »iut in every direction, 
as did afterwards the. Danes and Nonnaiis; and they were able, from the 
almost inciediljle lightness of their vessels, their despr-rate si ainaii'i.hip and 
hanly eimrage, to be a inon* dri.*a<!ful torment to the peat eful inliabitanls 
of F.irojif, than cvr n Oie noith»*ni conquerors themselves had b«*en. They 
establihlied thcm-elves in Sicily, a large di\ibioii of France, in England, 
&c. 
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XXV. 

In the liistory of the free and commercial cities there are various traits of the 
operations of the principle of utility. 

xxvr. 

SOMB idea must he formed hy the student of a very fati^nin;? portion of his- 
tory. times of the Hanseatic league, the struggles of the eiii])er()rs and 

popes, fee. PfelFel may he consulted, and (Jil»hon. The stinlent through all 
the dith rent jlyiia>lii-3 noted down in IMellVl, must mark well the relative 
power and pn-teiisions of the popes and emperors. 

The etl’ort of the see to deprive the emjjcrors of the nomination of the 
vacant henefices, to transfer to the holy see tlie election even of the emperor 
himself, fee. ^ 

(Jregory VTI. was the great hero of this species of warfare against the 
iniprnvemeiit and hapjtiiiess of society. V^vcorninnnieation w.is tin? irreat en- 
gine hy which the papal see performed its wonders. The popes, rven while 
arrogating to themselves the right of ilethroning emperors, had the liardiness 
to reason — “Olticii imstri est regem investire , — ctyo »iuim meiitum investi- 
inu> immeritum (inare non divestimus.” 

It is the misi'vy <»f mankind, tliat th(*rc is no cause so nnrcasonahle, for 
which something like n'asoning may not lu- produced. 

It is thus tl'.at men originally good an* efn-n led step hy step into serious 
fmlts; ainl that bad men can atVect to palliate and even convert tlnur crimes 
ill!') vii lues. 

In lie* c-rnrso <if tliis •■'tniggle, Conrad, king of tlie llomar.?, and heir to the 
:'lp^ro^, appean'd against him in arms. 

It was ill vain tliat l!:e unlmppy father appealed to the rights of his cr->wn 
■ rr.ul the e' iniU'in l'eeiiii^'> iif human r.ature. “ I aeknowleilof not,*' s-.iid this 
; a’ uuiiK’.hh* sou, “eitlier for my emperor or failier, one wlio is excoir.inimi- 
^ ated.*’ 

XXVII. 

Tiik reii,Mt of I redeiicU TI. should he partieiilnriy noticed, as it exhibits the 
l -uelh ‘i.eil lid intn pid resistance of a ini»t aceompli>hed and alib* prince to 
r: * pajtal see. 

liiiioc<‘nt, whr-n pope, was no longer liis friend. 'I’he oflicial character, as 
usual, triumphed over the natural feelings of the man. 

XXVIIl. 

The towns and cities, the great hope of mankind at this period, acquired 
freedom imd importance, gradually and insensilily. 

Hy llenrv V. and lei'iliaire they Wt n* 0 '»!iverit'd each into a S'''rt of little 
repulilic, and their number was multiplied. Tin? artisans were enfninehised, 
*S:r., till nu'ii who had once been objf'cts of sale and transfer emerged at 
^ length irum their unnatural degradation. 

XXIX. 

FiiKURaK K was a great patron of the cities r.f the empire. 

It i» a trait »»f these times that Frederick, even in the cities he patronised, 
exorcised the power of iiuitiiig in muiriage, as he pleased, the children of the 
principal citizens. 
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XXX. 

Gibbon has made sovoml observations on tlie different emperors of tho- 
different dynasties, and on their cont(*stsin Italy. Ciiannone should likewi 
1)C consulted. II is work is a hi.story of Naples; but many parts may ] 
selected of ‘ireat ireneral int^Ti'.-it and importance. 

The observations of PfeflVl, on the great interregnum of twenty- tlireo yea 
between Frederick II. and llodolph, should be particularly considered. 

xxxr. 

Tub most extraordinary man of hii. age was TiOuis IX. (St. Louis), unitij 
the mac^nanlinity of the hero and the simplicity td’ the child. 

The stiidt'nt can scarcely be excii'^ed if he doe.s not turn a.side to look ; 
the account of his expedition given by .loinville, especially as Mr. Johci 
lias so laudably employed liimself’ in reiid *rijig it accessible to every readc 
by a neiv translation, aecompanied by extracts from the notes and dissert; 
tions of the indefatigable Du Cange. The knigiits, the monarch, and th. 
followers, are shown in tlie faithful mirror of their ordinary ctuuluct. T! 
pictiin* is the picture of ancient manner.^ and opinion.^. 

The Lord de Joinville is no philosopher, but he incidentally supj*!;.. 
materials to tliose who are. 

“The king.*’ says be, “ .«inmmoned all the barons to Paris to renew t);. 
oath of fealty ami homage; but 1 says , loinville, “ n7n> tvas /m/ /us rm, 
would mil take the oalii,” 

Thi.s passagi* has lieeii ofteii qsjot.ML to ‘•h<»\v that the nmb r va-'Sul- ■ 
fidelity and lifunnge to their own innnodiate lords />///»/ e,rrlusii^/t / — ;nr 
portant distinction, very iVivourablo to disorder, «Scc. 


XKXII. 

In another passage notice is takiMi of what wen* ra’b'd ‘’Mlie jileatlings ;ir . 
gate;'" and tlm .■'••cad di.ssort iti m fr'.-ai Da t liU'O.r i by Mr. .!■ 
exhibits concisely tbe !!;itnral pn>grc^s <if inri*^pr:id *n< e, fivin tbe t i a ■ 
ence of com]jiaiMts by tile kimjs tliems/dvcs, to liie »iis|>, nsalioii of ^ 

their governors ami dcjuilii's; tin* of i oiii ts 'if ir. i.. 

palaees; and la'-ily. tin- siibdivwinn i>ftbe p u liaanent, or great I’.oii t ef i'i : 
into (iilfereiit courts or cliainbers. 

Again, in tin* in^tnii tion^ nf .-<1. Lmiis to his sfiii. givi-n 'ny .iti-n . i.l *. t' 
king sav'i, Maintain -^m h *. and f^■am■!^i•^. s a** tiiy aio . -!.:-. '■ 

done; for liv the riches and |M>wer of thy prim ipal towns thy ene?)!;,*-. w 
be afiaiil of aitVonting or atUicking lIn-(‘, more c-.spccially thif eiyv'//.* -:; 
barons or such like.'* 

These last words illustrate and enforce the reasoning.s of 
writers on these times. 

In the n.iiiMtive <,f .Iiiinville e m-c the readine.ss and coiil’itl-'i:ce 
wliich the (TM-aders converteij everv <ijn rath>n of tin* L’l'iier.'.l law.s «*! !' 
Deity into inorks ot tin* p.irti< ii!.«r inteileii-nre of hi'avim. 

This has ah; ays bciu one of the chaiaciciistics of ciiiluiiiiUiin. 
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ENGLAND. 

I tt WE hitherto said noth in of EiiLrland. Yet has En<:rlaTid 
a dearer claim on our curiosity and attcritioh, and its history, 
and more particularly its constitutional liistoiy, must ho 
considered with mon* dili-cncc and patience tlian can pos- 
sihlv he directed to those of any other country. 

'I'lie first anthenfic notice whic-li we have (»f the inha- 
Ititants of this island, is honourahle to their memory : they 
were attacked hy the first man of the hrst nation then in 
tlie world ; they resisted, and were not snhducd. Tlic ae- 
eoiiut is }^ivcMi h}' (aesar himself, and what Ciesar <leliverfj 
to posterity, however short, cannot Vmt he desorvin" of 
Mur ohs('i'vati«)n. 

I'''urthei' information witli respect to the Eriton.s may he 
e«»l]ected fr(Hii Surtnnius ; and tlie jiratlual suc- 
cv-ses ,.(* tin- Ihnnan connnandors will ho found in Tacitus. 
In his !iii‘ nl' A.L.ricola the suhj«’ct is c1o'‘'(mI : nil furtlier eon- 
t ’St is a’l ei-d. Tint tiic sp:cch which is thci'i' atirilmtod 
to ( lalanen.s, wiien onc(' r*‘ad. can never he foreoitiai : tin.' 
::reai lii.'t'a’i.ni lias here displavtMl iln* I’are merit of a mind, 
eleva!. d ill tlu' cause of jnNti<'e ah«>vi' evc-iy domestic par- 
tiali’y and national prejudice. AVln n he exliihits the cause 
wliicli j’alle<l the ('aleihaiians to the tiehl, he is in* lunjx^'r the 
s«>n-ii! law of tlic iioman cf^nicral, nor the e amfryman of the 
Pvoniaii [u’opie ; he is tlie a<scr(er of all the generous jn inei- 
pics of our nature ; he is tlu' ]>rotcctor of humanity, and ho 
discharges with fidelity and spirit tlie nohlo ofTiee, the great 
duly of the historian, hy (*\hihiting to our sympathy the 
wrongs #;f unotTendiug freedom. 

The Romans were indeed successful, and the indopcndcnco 
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uf Britixiu wns no more. But tlic sentiments 'which mvistj 
have aniiiiatcd these last defoiulers of their country stilj 
breathe in tlie immortal pap:es of this celebrated writer- 
and the virtues of the (adedonians ar(^ now for ever united 
to the taste and feelings of mankind. 

Anothei- melanelioly scene succeeds. The Romans retire 
from tluj island, and tlie Britons, deprived of their proti-c- 
tion, are insulted and overpowered by every invadei*. Tlio 
Romans hatl long inured them to a .sense of inferiority, 'fh,’ 
country had been partly civilised and improved, but 
7niNi^ of the eonntry had been destroyed. The Britons liad | 
lost the 3'ude virtues uf barbarians, l)nt had not aerpiiriMj ■ 
that sense of Imnonr and eonseionsness of political hap].; 
ness, which do more thaii snp])ly Iheii’ ]>laee in the charac it: | 
of civilised man. They had not ftdt the inlhieiice 
govcrniiu'iit which themselves could .^liarc, 'I'liey were an. 
able to make bcatl against ibcir enemies : andtliey exbib'a. 
to tbe world that les-ou. which has. bccni so ofit-n ro[)« ai. ’ 
that a Country can in'ver l)e di.d<*ndcd by a ]>o])ulalion tl.-.e 
has becJi, on whatever accoimt, dc;:]-a»|« »I ; tli.it they vl 
are to rt.si>l ;m invader must fnsl 1 e nmul'lcil iiy 0'|n:d lav. 
and the benefits (»f a frei* govcrmncnt inr«* a dm* s<‘ns«‘ ■ 
national pri<!e and individual imp«.!-faiicr ; and iliaf ic 
canm.d be formed int».> heroes on tin.* pi i’a*ij.I,-s i>\' : ; 

cion and injnstiie. 

It is true that the Rritons mad.c a bcitor ro'istaiife r 
their invaders tlian could have been c.xpoetcd. d’la re in: 
be much e.\aggi'rati‘'n and vain lamentalion. Mr. 'fmih 
BUI.po-vs, in the represcntati«.»ns of (bldas, on wbieh b. <1- 
and after him oiir historian Hume, relied : but tin- ind. ]-*!. 
deiK e of the island must at la-t have been f st fi’(»m li 
dost nicti\ «' elK ct <jf .such g'encral principles ;is I li.ive >(:»!• d. 

The next; era in onr history exhibits the total .^iib ugati -: 
of liritain by tlio Angles, .lutes, ami Saxons, 'flie.e ^\c^« 
nortlieni nali<.i s; and we are thus bri*nglit, with re.'jicct t> 
England, exacMy o) the h>ame point from whence we set oiil 
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ill examining the history of Europe, the compicst of the 
northern nations. 

Again, we must observe the particular circuuistaiiocs of the 
Norman Conquest, wliich followed. This conquest gave 
occasion to the establishment of the feudal system in all its 
rigours. The poj)c had also extended his empire to this re- 
mote island. So that in England, as in the rest of Europe, 
wo have the feudal system and the papal j:jowcr ; and these 
were, in the instance of our own country, as in the rest of 
Europe (without stopping to notice some fortunate poculhui- 
tios in our ease, or some advantages coiicornitiint with tlicsc 
evils), tliG great inqjcdiinents to the improvement of human 
hap j)i ness. 

1'hc subject of English history now lies before us from tiie 
exi)ulsi<»u of tlic iiomaiis to the time of Ilemy’^ VIII. 

I cannot occupy you in listening here to such iiiforrnatiou 
as 1 might collect for you from books. You must read the 
bo<jks. I will observe upon tlieni, and upon the subject bo- 
foVe us, but I can do no more. The wliolo subject may be 
evidently distinguislicd into two groat divisions: 

’riic fate aiul fnruiucs of the dilfereut moiiarcbs, barons, 
and roinaikable iiaii that appear in our annals. 

Ami the fate and foj tunes of the constitution of England. 

Tlie latter is the great subject for you to study. The first, 
indeed, you oiiglu to know, ami may readily know ; but the 
Eieoml not so readily: the rn>t is chielly of importance, as 
conuocled with the latter, lii a w’v»rd, there are before you 
the facts of the liistory, and the i»|]ilo.so[)hy of llio history. 
You will ^ooii learn thcj one, but you must eiideavuiu* to un- 
derstand the other. 

Having thus given you my general notion of what you arc 
to attempi to do, I will de'«?rihe to you the best and shortest 
means a’ou can use for the purpose. You must read, then, 
and con\j)arc llumc ami Ih.qiin, and study Millar on the Eng- 
lish Con.ftinitioii. Hear a .ay, then, thi.s general inq)ros>ioii 
from this lecture, that it is the constitutional hi.^tory of your 
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country which is the groat subject before you, and that 
Hume, Rapin, and ^lillar are to bo your authors. 

That the subject cannot be contracted for you into any 
shorter compass than this; but to these, wdiich I originally 
mentioned, I must now' adtl the invaluable History of Mr. 
Hallain. and that no one who has been admitted to the bene- 
fits of a regular education can be pardoned if he do not 
exert himself at ]east to this extent. 

But when England is the subject, most of you may bo dis- 
posed to lake any pains that can bo thoiigiit necessary to 
inform yourselves of its const ilntional history; and it is to 
those, therefore, that I shall now, for some time, address my- 
self ; to tln^se who arc ready to study the constitutional his- 
tory of thjir country more thoronghlj'. 

In the first place, then. Priest ley’s Lectures, and Nichol- 
son’s Historical Library, will give yon an account of all 
books and sources of information belonging to English 
histoiy. 

Of the Saxon law’, what now' can be known has been col- 
lected by dilTercnt antiquarians, and edited more particularly 
by Wilkins. 

Y<ai may also estimate this part of the subject from tin 
first ajjpendix of Hume. This appendix will be suilieient fi r 
tlic general reader. 

^Ir. Turner has published some volumes containing many 
particulars wliieh the stmlont. will not readily tind t'Isuwlieiv 
and he will from the text and from the imtes. suHieii iitly 
couquolieiid what is the knowledge wliieli the slndy nf tlio 
Sax4>ii language and Saxon antiquities would furui.'sh hiin 
with. 

Ml*. Turner is often capable of alfording bis reader vari- 
able topics of reileclion; but, tlnmg’u apparently a mo>t | ;i- 
tient anti(piai ian, bis imagination is so active, tliat his styk 
is unexpectedly loa*led with metapliors, to a degree that 
not only incon.-istent with Iiistorie compo.-ition, hut with u//. 
composition. Very extensive reading is displayed; and on 
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the whole, the work may be consulted with advantage. 
There is nothing said of the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
a strange omission ! nor of tlic rise of the English House of 
Commons, though Mr. Turner evidently conceives tliat the 
Commons formed no part of the wittcimgc mote. 

Mr. Turner has, since T wrote this paragratih, published 
three quarto volumes on the English Ilistoiy, from William I. 
to Henry VI JI. He is an antiquarian, ns I liavc mentioned, 
and whatever a man who looks into original records pub- 
lishes, must be more or less of importance. Mr. Turner 
often gives his reader the impre.ssion of an amiable man, 
rather than one of a very superior understanding: yet many 
curious particulars may be eullcctod, and much inslnictiou 
may be derived from his leiinic«l and often amusing work. 

This lecture was drawn up many years ago, in the years 
l»S07 and 1808. I have now, therefore, to mcnlion to you 
alM> the eighth chajiter of Mr. Hallam’s work on tlic Middle 
Ages. 'Phis cha])ter refers entirely to the English constitu- 
tion, inb> the history of which it enters with great learning 
and ability. 

You must come to no decision on any point connected 
*, il!i ibis sid)ject, without first turning to this chapter of 
Mr. Hallam. He thinks for bimself ; and he is a critic and 
L'Niiroiiu r of tlic labour.s of tiioso who liavc gone before. 
Since this !('••( nre was written, his CMiistitutional Ilistoiy 
has also atqieared; a W'ork. as I have alrcaily said, quite 
iiivaluable. 

l)i. T/mgavil has lately published a History of England ; 
;*ml Wv^ liiive now, lheivlb-re, the views and nasoniiigs of 
those who are members of the Ivoinaii Catliolic eoinmunion, 
[)ixsi.ntcd to us by a writer of great c*ontrt)vcrsiaI al/ilir}". 
Dr. Lingard also consults records, and judges fa* him.-cif, 
aiul bis lH>uk must thercfi»re be always referred to <ni every 
ocensiuu of im[)ortiinee. He tells Iho story of England in 
too cold A manner, and i* is truly the Roman Catholic Ilis- 
itory of England; but his work is interesting, because Iho 
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reader knows tliat the writer is not only an able writer, but 
a man of research and of untiquarian learning, and it there- 
fore never can be conjectured beforehand, what may be the 
information which ho will produce, nor the sentiments tliat 
ho will adopt. IIo sometimes differs with his predecessors, 
oven on general subjects, and not always with good reason. 

I must now, however, mention to you the three octavo 
volumes on English History that were drawn up by Sir 
James Mackintosh, for Hr. Lardner. There is little preten- 
sion in the appearance of these volumes : do not be deceived 
hy this circumstance; they arc full of Aveighiy matter, and 
are everywhere marked by paragraphs of comprehensive 
thought and sound philosophy, political and moral; they 
arc w'cll \vorthy their distinguished author. The sentences 
arc now and then overcharged with rctlection, so as to ho- 
eomo obscure, i)articularly in the Hi*st volume. Hut do iioi 
he deterred hy a fault that too naturally rcsulteil from tl!-..- 
lichly stored and highly metaphy.sical mind of this vahialit 
writer. 

You may ea.silv' consult the monki.sh wriuns; you wiii 
find them edited in a forni by no means repulsive, llorur: 
Auglicarum ►Scriptures docem, 

You will not pruhahly turn to read work> of this kind i:i 
any very regular manner ; but I would advise ynn to e< a- 
snlt tliCiii at ]»articular ]}eriu(ls of our hislury : j)erie<i-. 
i\heie their repre eiitations are likely Ik* iie-ti uciive. 
Vv'hcu p<»2iular ci.'inruotinns, for iiislauce, oecur : eiiaug'.s <i 
lliO govormucut ; any Iransactioii that may be eonuceted 
v;ith general principles. 

You may romcmijer with what elfoct an allu^i^ai is ma«l. 
i j the old hi.-:L‘»i iaiis, Knyghtou and Wahingliaiii, by Mr. 
liuike, wlun iu* ineanl to s'low that all the rn jniia:- 
pics of the revolntieiini y b :hool of France wore but of ti.*e 
haiiic nature widi tlie vulgar jargon of Full in tl 

veigu of Uielianl I [. 1 allude to his note in the ap]»oi 

from the new to ihe old WJiig.’^’. 
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A good notion of the early constitutional history of Eng- 
land may be collected from Cotton’s Abridgment of the 
llccords, which ought by all means to be consulted ; it has 
been edited by Prynno, whoso preface should be perused. 
The reader is furnished with an index at the end, which will 
point out to him a v.aricty of topics well fitted to excite his 
curiosity; and he may thus acquire, by pursuing the refer- 
ences, most of the benefit which the book can render him, 
in a very easy and expeditious manner; it is not, however, 
always a sufficient representation of the records, which it 
indeed only professes to abridge. 

It is to 1)0 observed, that records arc consulted often to 
determine points of difficulty; abridgments cannot then bo 
satisfactory. Cotton is censured as inadequate, sometimes 
as inaccurate, but the work is au abridgment. Omission is 
not necessarily inaccuracy, though it has always a tendency 
to bo so, and may sometimes operate as if it were. Cotton 
is of course, no authority in Westminster Hall or parlia- 
I nieiit. 

l>rady\s History, Tyrrell’s, and Carte's, may bo consulted, 
and the Parliamentary History; but as the latter work, and 
the proper continuations of it, arc not always, at least not 
cheaply, to be procured, you may refer to a very adequate 
select i«»u from them, that has been published by Cobbett, or 
rather by Hansard, and that forms the volumes of liis par- 
liamentary liistory ; the preface to each of whicli volumes 
will alway.s afiurd the reader all the necessary information 
respecting such original works as can now’' bo resorted to. 

It is totally impossible to convey the impression which is 
given by these original documents in any w'ords but their 
own ; nothing can bo more curious and striking than their 
language to our modern cars, particularly where the Com- 
mons arc mentioned : when wo consider what, very happily 
for the community, that assembly now is, it is perfectly 
amusing^ to ol)serve the submissive approaches w'hicli they 
long made, not only to tho king, but to the lords and pre- 
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lates ; their alarm, their total despondency, when they see 
any tax impending over them. 

It is in these original documents that their early insigiiifi^ 
cance, and the slow but aceelcratod growth of their power, 
can best bo soon : and liow idle is the declamation winch 
would refer us to these times, as tlie best times of our par- 
liaments. Most of the valuable jnavilege.s which the House 
of Commons enjoys, most of the important ofliccs wliich 
that house now dTscharges for the communit}', may be there 
traced np to all their rude beginnings ; sometimes visible in 
the shape of pretensions and assumptions, sometimes of 
claims and riglits, and all or any of tliem, vnth the excep- 
tion of the ri'dit to give away their t>wn and the public 
money, waived or asserted, or modified accord in cc to the cir- 
cumstances of their situation. So much has lll erly owcf] 
to ])er.sev(‘riinoo, and to the vigilant imjn*ovemenl of opjx-i-- 
tunity ; not to any original t.aaitrael or adjushnent beLwccii 
the i‘!cuK*n!arv p<»wcrs of tVie eoir.titution, the moiuuvh, tl - 
aristocracy, ami tln^ commonalty. 

Much of this .^‘ort of inforinatioii, and of every othci* hi- 
torical informat iojy may be f»nnd in the lii-tory of Dr, 
Henry ; but tlio NUnc fa«-is, when collectcl and printed in :i 
modern proj.orly a!Tanued, and to be read v.itlior,: 

difTienlty. as tliev ;»re' in the w<»rk cl Ih'. I le.ury, im jna a ; 
excite tho seane ivllecti'm n'»r r>blain the same p .1 

the rm neM'v v.hieli (In-y do w]ie!i seen in ;-M»n\i‘tliin:: li!,'.' 
thei?- a fi h. in tlieir ppawr pl:n-(\ and in all Die >in! 
I'liciry. . ir-.. ntii ity, am.l (|n.:i;!l m-'S which brlmigt'* tlnnn. 

I n-it v.iy thoio \*iil ljt‘ no labour iii ndenine 
migi’ial autl;* rir;- -. ]>ut. I say tlaal the la!»our A.ill i'c Jc- 
wai'd-.d ; and t!.!* mdc.'S siieli dilieem-e ]).; exir*. i-eil, no c- i' 
clu-ion Can . .d'-iy be drawn, in any jiai’l ieul ii- ease, fri-:,* 
the snj>|)f.sed te.ct< ( f our constitutional hi bay. And tlii- 
is the rnni'o m.eo-iry, be‘’au:<* lV«»m tlie very n.dun; of u 
mixed govca nnient ami the very nature of line human miirl. 
historians ami pliiio.'.ophers are ailV'cted by dill’cn nt feelings 
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Jiiul give (liftoront rcprcficntatioiis of the same periods; and 
every student must refer to authorities and judge for himself. 

Turn, for instance, to the history of Hume. We arc 
scarcely onlcrcd upon tlie work and referred to the notes, 
before we see tlic symptoms of some contrariety of opinion 
Ijctwocn the historian and other writers with respect to the 
(original nature of our constitution. If we have rccoui’so to 
the authors wJiom lie cpiotes or alludes to, the sliadcs of con- 
troversy soon thicken around us, and wc*];)crcoivc that the 
?amc dispute exists among our own writers that will be 
funnd among the histnrians and antiquarians of the French 
nation; between those who insist n])on llio p(q)nlar and 
those who contend for the arlst^)cralic and vnonavchical 
vtaturo of the original const ituti<jns and governments (»f 
Europe. 

( \intn»V(‘rsies of this kind l^ave arisen not only from the 
curious and (,lis[mtahlc nature of these totn’es, but from a 
diherence of sentiuK'nl which ha'< always existed among the 
writers and ixa-.nors, tliat have lived umler the mixed go- 
vernment." > f lhir<qi<.* ; secretly .a* jixowedly tin y laive tdways 
hdh'ii into lw.> <li vi.-lnis — thi-:o who tliial; \\ .iiercsls t*f 
coinmnnn V art -crvi 1 hv favuiu in;; rnonarclii- 

e;il p.srt of a. const it:r ion am Ih vho think iIk' ime end 
j> lu l altaim d by ineliniug to it- I'opular privileges. Tlio 
nsuli has been, that writer, of the fii-.st doscriptioTi luive 
been eager to show tliat the prei gd ive.s of the monarch 
u;.rerrom tin' larliest tinus pre<h niinonl : and that, those 
<-f the last de"crij>li'.'n liavo b«.\ n equally earne.d to j.o'ovo 
th.at. all r, in»t tmly in theory Imt in fact, was fust \le- 

I'lvcd from the 

Such discussions may be thought l)y many little more than 
{liC natm’al. lliough unimportant, occu[)ati^.)U (-f sjjcculativc 
wrileis and autiqnai ians ; fin* the real question (it will be 
sai«I) must always iu*. by ^^hat f.niii goveiiiment the hap- 
piness the coinmuniy' i.s be^t secured, — nut, what was in 
fact the form that hap[»ened to exist among our auecstora a 
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thousand years ago ; their mistakes or misfortunes can bo 
no rule or obligation to us ; we may emulate or avoid their 
example, but cannot be bound by their authority. 

All this must be admitted ; yet it must be remembered 
that the affairs of men are not disposed of by the rules of 
logic or the abstract truths of reasoning: these may remain 
the same, and may always exhibit to the monarcli and to 
the people, to the courtier and the patriot, those principles 
and maxims which arc best fitted to promote the happiness 
of the community. Neither the one nor the other is, how- 
ever, likely to sec such truths very clearly, or to examine 
them very accurately. It is by a certain loose and coarso 
mixture of right and wrong in the reasoning, and of selfish- 
iiess and generosity in the intention, tliat the prartiatl poli- 
tics of mankind arc carried on, according to the varying 
circumstances of the case; not only, therefore, are the 
reasonings of philosophy proiluced, but arguments tnv 
urged, drawn from precedent and ancient usng(‘, which tlni^ 
appear to moderate, as it were, between the conteiidin:^ 
parties, and to lie iinatroctod l»y the beats and pi’(*jiuliee.s di 
the inoinent. It seems, for exam[»le, nmre ivasdiiahle to 
insist uj)on privileges whicli have been /^/o/v eiij('yed. inni’.' 
reasonable to maintain prerogatives wliich were orofionlhi 
exercised. Topics of this nature, which can in no respect 
be slighted by any sound pliilosophi-r, much tlie contrarv. 
are perfectly adapted to tlie loose, swcopimr, and often irra- 
tional decisions of the generality of mankind; and, tlu ie- 
fore, the tli.scussions of anti<jnanans and jdiilosophie lii>to- 
rians, with respect to the original state oi‘ jii-en^gativo and 
privilege, can never be without their inforest and inijua-t- 
ance. In the ])ractical politic.s «d* mankind, iisige, preseiip- 
tion, custom, are everything, or nearly so ; but in this country, 
such discussi''iis are fitted to cxeito a moi-c than ordinary 
degree <if iiitere t. The language of tlie .statesmen and i>a- 
triots, to whom v.e ate .so mucii indebted fur onr constil'i- 
tion, has always been, that they elaiiue<l their undoubted 
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riglits and privileges, their ancient franchises, the laws and 
lil)crtie.s of tlio land, and their immemorial customs. One 
monarch has hoeii obliged to capitulate with his subjects, 
and ackmnvledgc their immunities and franelnses foi’mally 
by charter ; one lias perished on a scaffold ; another been 
exiled from the throne. Revolutions and a civil war have 
marked the inlluoncc of ojiposite opinions wdth I’cspcct to 
the popular nature of our constitution. 'J'hcsc dreadful and 
perilous scones could not fail to transmit fhis original divi- 
sion of .sentiment to us their posterity, 'fhe di.stir.ction bc- 
twocii tbcKSO who incline to the popular part of the constitu- 
tion and those who incline to the monarchical, exists to thi.s 
liour, and can only cca.so with the constitution it.self. 

The great leading idea which shoidd be formed of our 
cniistitutifJiial history is, tliat there has always been a con- 
stant stnigglo lietweeii prerogative and privilege. 

()])on, Ibr instance, a volume of lluim', in any reign after 
the llniise <if (’oinmons lia«l obtaimal an exi>tence — any cx- 
, tract may s<‘rvcas a speeimen <*f the whole — it will instantly 
hi‘ seen tlial llio points at issue between the crown and the 
>ul»ject weiv ((hvatfs nearly the same (|>J‘Oeisely the same in 
priiieiphd, from I lie c'arliest strugules of tlie barons down to 
the b’evolution in J (iSS. 

Take, for exam[ile, a ]»aragraph iii bis reign of Edward 
III. j)ag(? 4.‘.U), Svo. : — 

‘• They ini.^dak«\ indee<h very much,*’ say.s In*, “ the goniu.s 
^•f this reign (of Ealwanl TII.), wlio imagine that it was not 
; extremely arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of the crown 
iwere to tlie full exerterl in it; hut what gave some eonst»la- 
inn, and promised in time .some relief t(» the i)e(>j)le, they 
ivere always eom])laiiied of hy the Commons : sueh as the 
Tispoiising power, the extension of the forests, erecting 
nonopolies, ex.icting loans, stopping justice by jartieular 
warrants, the renewal of the commission of trailbattui, ju ess- 
aig men an'd sliips into the public service, levying arbitrary 
exorbitant lines, extending tlie autborii v of the privy 
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council or star-cluiinbcr to the decision of pi ivato causes 
enlarging the power of tlio mareschars and otlicr arbitrary 
courts, imprisoning members for freedom of speech in ])in-. 
liaineut, obliging pi?oplo without any rule to send recruits oj 
men-at-arms, archers, and hoblers to the army.” 

Now, if the icferences of Mr. Ilumc arc consulted, it wit 
be found, as he asserts, that traces of such arbitrary cxer 
cises of power appear on our recoi'ds. 

Hut, saj's Mr. Mluinc, they were always comi)laiued of \.\ 
the Commons. 

Oil consulting the references, tliis, too, will be found to !•.. 
the ca.se. 

And here, tlicn, avo have befnv us a picture tlie wli«'i< 
subject, — a continued struggle l>otween prci*ogative and jui 
vilege, and of the same nature in the ivigu of Kdwar*; 
III. as afterwards in the reigns ef Cliarle-' 1. and ev« 
of Jaine.s II. 

Grievances like tliese continually occiured from iho i:.. 
giilar nature of governineiit and society, in sucli i mi ban 
times; but the iialural feelines of mankind, »>j)e:*ating u] ; 
the example tj aii.-inittrd by more aucb.nt tiim -^. ^“ounnu d’ . 
revived the .spirit of lesist.-uw'i'. vii tiioUN spirit fi.aii ■: 

in tllO House « f Huliiun.usa legular i',u*l legal i»r;j;Ui lhr<.M!i:l 
wbieh the I’igld- <»f the commuuiiy c.»idd be a'-.-.erli'd ; iw/' 
this tlie slrnL, j]e and this tla inei ii nf our aiieestoi^ — tir 
the inherited duty (if iieees>ary) of our.'-elves. 

Now. MU.'Ii being the I’eal pi'Mure of i.ur ei »nst it uiion ■’ 
history, tbe stu(h.-iil is in the la xt [.la*;*’ to It leiniudi d •' 
what we have alit.‘ady stntiM.I to him. mal musb in tiieeoiiis^ 
of tliese leetures. fa- evei' n-piat the natuial divisions, nut 
only of mankind, Imt of ]>hil'*s<'}d; . rs. on poliiica! siil)je*‘t.> ; 
and tin* mtinner in wliicli they sejaiate into tw(» cla.—vs : 
those, for in-fance, who are aiixi«»us lir. t and piineipally f r 
the ])reroeative of the erown ; ami tho^', on the (^tliei- hi*;; 
who are zealous first and principally for the privileges of llr 
lieoplo. 
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[t may be veiy true, that could the selfishness and the 
irritahility of men allow them to weigh and consider the 
reasonings of each other, the real interests of both crown 
and people would bo found to consist in their mutual snp- 
and arc always in truth the same : Imt the rude w^ar- 
farc of human j)assions admits not of such salutary adjust- 
ments; and as mutual offences are in practice constantly 
given and received, men who naturally kindle at the sight 
of wliat they coiu-civc to bo insolence and Usurpation on the 
one sidi', or on tlie otlier to be cruelty and wrong, are not 
uiily inflamed, wIkmi they live at the time and .arc witnesses 
«:f the scene, but they arc unable to give an accurate repre- 
sentation even of the trunsacti(*ns of the ])ast ; they cannot 
« .'jisider tliern, with pru]>er calmness, even wlmn they ob- 
erve them, in a subsequent period, at a secure distance of 
liiiu’ ami j)la<*(' ; so true is ibis, that not one tlioroughly im- 
j-aitial hisloi’iau of our annals can be me)iti"n( d ; and it is 
iief.’i'ssary to warn mv heaivi's that they are to adopt no 
tra.bi of r(';\s(aiing, nor even the narrative of any important 
{•roeoi ilin;:*. without a due examination of different writers, 
eul a careful consideration of their j)articular prejudices. 

Taki', as s[U'cimen<. tlic i*eiuiis of lalward II. and Ivichard 
11.: let lliciij b,- cMm>i.k‘red first in 1 1 nine and afterwards in 
liMpin - -the i‘ea«]ei’ \\ill be iniprcss:e<l with the difference be- 
^wei'ii the laqu'e.-eiil atiou of the one liistoria!! and tlie other. 
!.et liiui then turn 1o the account given of these reigns by 
Millar -tliimliirerence will be still more striking: the reign 
i'l‘ l\i(‘hard 11.. I'M’ instance, is rej>resented by Millar ao per- 
Icctly aiialogons to that of James If.; a king neglecting the 
interests and viitlating tlie rights of his subjects, and justly 
■lej'osed. In Hume, on the contrary, wo see only the ])ictnre 
ef a prince untitti d to contend with a turbulent people and 
a factions aristocracy, and perisbing by a cruel death, i*athor 
from weakne.ss of understanding than from any malignity of 
dispositithn 

The discordant observations of these two distinguished 
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pliilosoplicrs, when viewing tlie ^<a!ne «'ictors and events at 
the distance of four centuries, sufTiciently exemplify that 
division of sentiment wliich has been desci ihed as existing 
more or less among all political reasoiici*s on similar occa- 
sions. 1'hroughout all our history it may be observed that 
all violence and resistance is imputed by ilumc to llictiou 
and barbarism, by ^Millar and most other writers to a laud- 
able spirit of freedom and independence. 

These are the observations that T have to address to thos*,- 
students who are disposed to search diligently into the n - 
cords c»f onr history. 

But I must now turn again to the general reader, who inay 
not have the same ardour of impiiry, or ])aticiice of stu<l\ . 
Rapiii and Ilunio are our two great liistoriaiis. 

But it is Hume who is read by every one. f runic is tli. 
liistoriau whose views and opinions insensibly become urn 
own. He is respected and admired liy the most cnlightenr.i 
reatlor; lie is the guide and pliilusojdier of the ordiiiaiy 
reader, to whose mind, on all the toi>ics connected with f.'n;- 
history, ho entirely gives the t^aie and the law. 

On evciy aceonnt, therefore, 1 shall dedicate the rernaind- ; 
of this lecture chieHy to tlio c«*nsideratioii of his W(»rk. tl c 
your eontideiie<» may not be given tf-o implicitly, and ih;:* 
while you feel, as you to do, the charm of bis cojiip.i- 

sition, tlio (diarm of what Gil>boii called so justly bis caivk-- 
ami iiiiniitable beauties, you may lie aware also of the nl.jn- 
tions that certainly exist to the general tendency ami pTacti- 
cal otfeet of bis re]*reseiitati‘>n.s. 

The two great liistori<*s which we rea<l, as I must a;:;iiii 
itbscrve, are those of Ibijiin and Hume: their j)oIiti(:al senti- 
ments are different ; luit Jlunu* is the author who, fnaii Iii^ 
conciseness, the cliarnis of his style, and the weight of li!> 
philosophical observations, is always preterrod, and is fii* 
more uuivcrsallv and thoroughlv reavl. 

It is impossible, indeed, that the confidence of a rcinlcr 
should not be won by the general air of calmness and g'H'l 
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gciisc which, independent of other merits, distinguishes the 
beautiful narrative of Hume. If he should turn to his 
authorities (speaking first on the favouralde side of the 
question), he will then, and then only, be able t(^ perceive 
the entire merit of this admirable writer: the dexterity and 
sagacity with which he has often made out his recital, the 
case and grace with which it is ])rc.scnted to the reader, 
:;ud the valiialde and penetrating remarks by wliicli it is 
oiiriclicd. 

Ihit to s])cak next on the unfavourable side, by turning to 
Tne same authorities, we sliall then only i)erceivc the entire 
lie merit of ins work. It is understood, indeed, by every 
rader, it has been proclaimo<l b}*^ many writers, tliat Itume 
•ij’A, lys inclines to the side (‘f jirerogativc; tliat in liis ac- 
... lint of the Stuarts his lustoiy is little better tliaii an apo- 
iugv; his pages arc therefore rea<l, in this part of his work 
least, with something of distrust, and his representations 
•IV not eonsidere<l as decisive. Hut what reader turns to 
. . nVult his references O)’ examine liis original authorities? 
W'lW* ellt'ct does tins di>trust after all produeo (■ ibaetieiilly 
: • ii*‘. In iletiance of it, is not the general intlucuee i>f his 
V(.rk, on ilio L’lMu ral I’Cador, Just such as the author would 
idjiiM'li’ h.tVi' wislied ; as strong ainl as ])eniianent as if 
Lvery slau niciit and ojiiiiion in his Jii.v<i.>ry had tlc.^erved our 
r-j-rtcet assent and ajiprohatioii f 

1 must eonl’e^s that this appears to me so (‘iitiivly tlio fact, 
valging from all that I have experioneed in myself and ob- 
served in others, that 1 <lo m)t eoneeive a leeturer in history 
rouM reialer (<-ould oiler at least) a more important service 
an Knglisli auditory than iy following Mr. Ilume, step 
hy Htep, through the wliole i*f his account; and showing 
wlmt were Ids fair and what his unfair inferemvs : wliat his 
represenlalioiis, ami what his impro|»er colourings; 
[what Ids mistakes, and, abi.ve all. what Ids omissions: in 
^hort, what were the dangers, atid what the advantago.s, that 
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must attend the penisiil of so poi)ular and able a perform, 
ance. 

But such lectures, I apprehend, con hi not be listened to. 
Were tliey even formed into a treatise, tliey would only bo 
ill part perused by tlie general reader; nor would they Iv: 
pro])erly and tlioroiighly considered by any but the mo t 
patient inquireis. 

I would wish, however, to make some effort of this kiii 1, 
however slight and imperfect. A sort of s[>eeimcii, pc,rli:q,s 
may be ofl’ered, a general notion may I lio] e be givoij 
and as investigations of this nature are very repulsiv 
and fatiguing, I shall fix only upon some one paragriijs! . 
the first that occurs, and examine it in all its import:.!;* 
parts; and contenting myself with this example, leave if,v 
hearers to draw tlieir own reflections, and pursue ’ 
inquiries to any further extent which they may hcreab 
judge expedient 

I have already quoted a paragraph fr»)m the reign * 
Edward HI., to show tliut the nature <»f the iont»>t.]. • 
tween prerogative and privilege alwavN tnrm<l u|»i>u ti 
same points tliroiigli tlie wlo^le of our liistnry. It in.i;. ’ 
als<» n-mem])ered that I have always r(’]>ri >i'ii1iil tlu' li..:.; 
of taxation as the most impm’taiit questb-u <‘f all. 
the paragra})h tliat immc»liatoly fjllows iii Mi’. Ilia * 
is tills : 

^vBut thei-e was no act f'f arliitrary ]^o^^^•r imav iVriju- nt’ 
repeated in tliis reign than that of inipe.'ing t:<\es will;. :: 
consent tif parliament. 'Flinugli that a-'Sembly gianO il 
king greater .sujiplies than had ever ber-n obtained by .icy <: 
his j)redeec>-<*j’s, liis great undertakiiigs, and the neci— ilv 
liis aOairs, (^liligid Idm to levy still more; and afnr;.. 
splendid su«*ci ss in I*' ranee liad added weight to his :\u[\. * 
rity, these arbitrary iinpo^if imis bccMiiie alnmd. aiinM .I ii;- 
pcrp(;tu:d. t'ct ton’s Alijidginent of the Uecorvls iilbeifi 
uurneruus iustaiices of this kind, in tlio first year ui 
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jei.vn, in the thirteenth year, in the fourteenth, in the 
twentieth, in the twenty- first, in the twenty- .second, in the 
twenty-fifth, in the thirty-eighth, in the fiftieth, and in the 
iirty-first. 

• The king openly avowed and maintained this power of 
levying iaxc.s at pleasure. At one time lie replied to the 
rcnionstrauce made liy the Commons against it, that the 
iinpositions had been exacted from groat neco.s.sity, and had 
l,roa assented to by the prelates, carls, barons, and some of 
tlic Commons ; at another, that ho would advise witli hi.s 
rouneil. When the parliament desired that a law might be 
cnoctcd for tlie punishment of siieh as levied these arbitral*}’ 
iiiirK'sitions, he refused compliance. In the .sul-scquent year 
rje-y desireil lhal the king might renounce Ills pretended 
rorogativc ; hut his answer was, that he would levy no 
t.ixes withoul neeessily, for tlie defenec <»f the realm, and 
v^iiorc lie rea.sonal)ly might use that authority. This iiici- 
•luut ]);\sscd a few days before his death, and these wore, in a 
|jii;miier, his last words to his people. It wiHihl seem that 
;i>“ famous rhartor or statute of Kdward T., ‘ do tallagu) non 
.)ij(*«.Mleiido,* thoiigh never repeakal, was sn)>i)useil to liavo 
ii'iready I'>si by age all its authority. Tlioe fads can only 
siinw the practice of the times; for as to tlie r’njhf^ the c<.»n- 
tiniiod remoiist ranees of the <\unmou.s may seem to prove 
lhat u rather lay on their side : at least, those reiiu»nstrane(;s 
♦V.i veo to prevent the arbitrary pra<;tiee of the court from 
Jiccoining an ostablisheil part of the const it utioii.” 

Now, here wo have certainly very iinpoitaiit statomonts. 
^iL't my heajiM* uhservo them. 

Ihd there was no act of ail utrury power nuive frequenily 
'I'peated in this reign, th.an tliat of imposing taxes iri(h>>u( 
Xaisent of parliament.” — “ 'Fhe.so arbitrary impositions be- 
Nnne alim.st annual ami i)er]H lual.” — The king o))eidy 
lYowctl and maintaiiicil this pi>wer of levying laxis al 
'’•asure.” SikIi are Mr. Hume's expre.ssioii.-i p.* lepre.sent 
u: facts. 

^ T hese facts/’ he continues, only show the inaclicc of 
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the times, for as to the right, the continual re monstrances (jf 
the Cominons may seem to prove that it rather lay on tlicii 
side.” — Such is the geneml air of his reasoning upon tlic^c 
facts. 

Now, it cannot be supposed that a writer like Mr. 

■will be palpably and entirely unfair either in his facts or liis 
reasonings, yet he may be suhicienlly so, to give his rerulu 
an im])rcssion on the whole not so favourable to the consii- 
tutional rights of the subject, as the case admits of. 

The authority cpioted is Cotton’s Abridgment of the Ut- 
cords; and on consulting the references of ^Ir. II nine, tln.v 
will be seen to prove, as he asserts, that money was rai<c.l 
by the king, without tlic authority of ])arliament. l’ij\ 
must be consiilerod as proved by tlie oix-asional compla-ii^ 
of the Cominons, which in llio references constantly a[»j>ia 
Init the still ni<av important consiilcrat ioii is this, — w]. • 
wore the a/i,'iircrs of the king t<.» these conqdaints of 
Commons t Mr. Hume's assertion is, that ‘‘the king o|>v.. . 
avowed and maintained this ]>owor of levying taxes at g!-., 
sure. At one tiino," says Hume, ‘‘ho ro]»lied to the re i. 
straiicc niade by the Commons, ‘that tlie imj>ositioii*. 
been exacted from LUvat yeyv ss////, and bacl h< cn 
by the javlales, o.u’ls, ainl bamns, anil some of the i* . 
Hums.’ ” Now, c\en this answer, thus given by Mr. Hiii.. 
does not jiisiily him in tlio assertion, that tie* kiiie cj* ■ 
avowed and maiulained tiu* p<.»wer «»f levying laxi s a; 
sure — (jiiite tlic contrary: I’or the king alleged iioi b;.. 
b.it llio nu(*e<si(y of (lie case, and the of ilu* bird - . 

l^art of tin* etimiiions. I pou locking. lio\vj \i-r, a! 
lliiiuos I’el'ereii'-e in CottiUi, ]'age on, tite I'oal an-avir aj'i'c.* ' 
to have been as follows: — “ If auy sueli iinjn -sit iou ])e m ■ i.- 
the saiiu? was mad*^ U])oii great neee-'-ity, ;ind witli tlie 
of the ]»r<’l:ites. count':. ]»aroiis, and «alu.‘i‘ gri-at incii, :ai: 
soiue of tiie conjinoiis tljc)i prc.-cnl, not wii listaiidiiig t- 
king wills not, that .“'Ui;h undue impo.:,iti* -iU ' be drawniiit 
Con.seqiieiice.” 

^I’hese last W(jrds. “ nof.wit h-.taiuliu ». ilu*. ' are totallv oltiitj 
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tod by Tlnn^.c in his roprosontation of the hiiv/.s an- 
swer; but they are evidently voy material and entirclv 
o 2 )poscd to Mr. J fume’s affinnafion, that the king openly 
avowed and maintained this power of levying taxes at ]»lca- 
sure, in so much so, that they arc the very words whicli are 
always used, when a particular exception is made to a gene- 
ral rule, and it is thought necessary to assort and acknow- 
ledge the general rule, and leave it as it stood hefoi’c. The 
king’s answer, in every part of it. particularly in this last 
omitted part, implies that the right of levying money couhl 
not be regularly exercised without the parliament. 

Again. At another time, says Mr. Hume, the king 
replied, “ that he would advise with his council hut the 
real answer in the reference in Cotton, ]M\ge o7, is this, — 
that the subsidy (/>f which they seem to have comjdaiiiCMl) 
“was iimhtuf for o tunr yti i udifruiy, witlnn which time the 
king will advise with his council what sliallhebcst to be done 
tlioroiii for the good (»f the ]»Oi»ple.*’ 

*Tlio tir->t part of this answer (that iho subsidy 
ioi* a term yrf f which acknowledges the rigdit of 

the Commons, is again totally (»mittod by Mr. Hume, and 
his ro|u*esentation is, tliat tbe kiniT answen'<l “ that lie would 
advise with his coinicil/’ Again. “ When the parliament,” 
says Mr. Hiinie, “ desired that a law might ho enacted fur 
the punishment of sucli as levied tln-se arhitraiy imposi- 
tions, the king refused comidiance." 

Upon consulting the reforeuce, the petition of the Com- 
mons runs thus. They petition, “ that such as shall of their 
own authority lay new impositions without assent of parlia- 
ment, may h»se life, member, and other forfaiturcs.” In the 
Mouse of Commons this wa.s surely a most violent and 
ohjectionablc mode of asserting their right of taxation, and 
well deserving the resistance of the king. 

The :)iiswer of the king was, “ Let tlie ommon law hereto- 
fore used run.” 

L 
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Now this is not so much to refuse compliance, as to give 
a proper answer. 

On the whole, wo have here neither the exact petition nor 
the exact answer that would have been supposed from tlie 
account given by Mr. Hume : tlie words of the Commons 
would have been supposed, from Mr. Hume’s expressions, 
more reasonable, and those of the king more authoritative 
and arbitraiy, than they really were ; that is, an improj)cr 
reprcscidation is given of both the one and the other. 

'^Tii tlie subsequent year,” .saj’s ^fr. ITume, “tluy dcsircrl 
that the king might renounce this pretended prerogativo. “ 
The reference wliich is printed in the margin of Hume, in 
some editions, should be lo2, and is more exactly iv 
presented by Mr. Hume than any of the rest. For tin 
part of the parliament roll referred to, we are indebted It 
tlic diligence not of Cotton, but of his editor, the liimoii 
Pry line. 

The petition from the Commons was for a i/aurnl surreu 
der of the right totally and formally. 

But the king, whose end was now' approaching, havii.L 
nothing furtlier to lio})0 or fear from liis ])eojile, and in.- 
inclined by his own act fnanally lo abandon for his suci . , 
sor a i^ower wlueli ho laid s<»iiietiines f nind it so conveniri: 
to exercise, retunioil for answer, as might have been (\ 
pcctcd, — *‘That with respect t" laying any charge iijHin tin 
]»eopIo without cumnniii assent, that tlie king is imf at al! 
willing to do it witlmut g-reat necessity and fa* the defence < ! 
the realm, and win re he may do it w'ith I'eason." 

In those other instances which are ]»n)dnc(.‘<l l»y Mr 
jlume, to ])rovo the practice of arbitraiy im]>o-it i‘'ns. in 
stances whei’e Mr. Hume quotes no answer, there is eillar 
no answ'er from the king on record, f>r one that is sooiliiiij 
and apologrti<*al, or (nie that is f ivourable to tlie right <'f tli'' 
House C«>mmons. Tndecfl, tin* king's very silence inu^t 
be considered its favourable to their right. 
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Ill one of the first instances of complaint referred to by 
HiDTic, the answer w;is — “ Forasmuch as these charges were 
ordained (alluding to charges ordained by the Privy Council 
without the Commons) for safe conduct of merchandises 
into the realm and fortli to foreign parts, upon which con- 
duct the king hath spent much, which before Michaelmas 
cannot well bo levied, it scemeth that the levying of it, for 
so small a time to come, should not bo gi’ievous.” 

Tliis is apologctical. Again, some merchants had farmed 
tlic customs and subsidies, and mised the rate above that 
mentioned by parliament ; the Commons complained; the 
answer was — “ I^et the merchants lie called into parliament 
and answer.*' In aiiotbor instance of comjdaint not men- 
tioned by iSIr. ITnrne, the answer was the same as one already 
cited — “That the imposition was made npon great necessity, 
with the assent of the courts, tire., and scmie of the Commons, 
and that tlio king wills n«»t. that such imposition be unduly 
drawn in consO(|uenco.’' 

• H'he student, after having weighed these answers, is then 
t<' rcllecf upon the great ability, attractive (pialitics, militaiy 
talent'^, and brilliant vi<*t cades of this renowned monarch, of 
l alward 111., and he must thi*n consider, whether no stronger 
(onelnsinn can le drawn fnuii the whole than what Mr. 
Hume leavi's with his readeis, which is Ihi.s : that “as to the 
rigid of taxatitni, the e<»ntinued remonstrances of the Com- 
mons may siu rn (o jirove that it rather lay on their siile.” 

M’lie ]'aragrai>h that has been thus taken from ^fr. ITnme 
Avas not selected as one in which he was either faulty or 
otherwise in his ro]>rcsontations, but as one that cxbibited, 
in the smallest eonn);iss, the nature of the constitution at 
that time, ami ever after, till IdSS, and as one that involved 
more especially the que.'^tion of the right of taxation. It was 
literally the iirst that T tried. 

On e^amination, liowevcr, it turns out that we do not 
arrive at tlic conclusions which !Mr. Hume has drawn for 
us; far from it; and wc are thus taught to be more than 
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ever suspicious of the historian’s particular prejudices. And 
on the wliolc, this instance will show you that you must not 
take it for granted that Mr. llumo accurately represents 
even the very authorities he quotes : so irresistible in these 
cases is the influence of the sentiments of the mind over 
the oiDcrations of the undei-standing. 

I stoj;) to observe, that as a lecturer on history, I can only 
point out to you fields of inquiry and trains of reasoning, 
and it must be left for you to do the rest. 

Thus I have just now dmwn your attention to one great 
line of objection to Mr. Hume’s history, his inaccurate rci>re- 
sentation of the very authorities ho quotes. You mu.'st 
yourselves pursue the subject. 

But I will now mention another: the colouring which lu? 
gives to his materials, and this more particularly in a iniui- 
ner of his own. He ascribes to the personages of bistorv. 
as they pass before him, the views and oj)iiiinns of latrr 
ages ; tlioso sentiments and reasonings, for instance, wlii«.li 
his own enlightened and powerful mind was enabled to forru. 
not those, which either really were or could be formed by 
men tliinking and acting many centuries before. 

But this is to mislead tlie- reader, and in fact to draw^ bin: 
aside from all the ]n'opcr instruction of Iiistoiy, much n 
which lies in the comparison of one age with anotlicr. 

I will refer to an iii.staiice, taken from the tinu's we aiv 
now considering, as a general s[»ccimcii of wlait T conceive 
to be one of the most common and scrions faults that cnii 
be objected to in the attractive pages of his history. 

In Ids account of the unfortunate close of the reign ef 
Richanl II., Mr. iiumc ob.serves, that one man alone, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, had the courage, amid the general dis- 
loyalty and violence, to apiXJar in defence of his unha})i)y 
master, and to plead his cause against all the power of tlic 
prevailing party. 

lie then gives a representation of the speech : but if wc 
turn to Sir J. Hayw’ard’s history (the authority which iluino 
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liiinself quotes) wo may there sec the speech fully given ; 
and it will be found not without its lieauties, but certainly 
very inferior to the representation of it which is exhibited 
ill Hume. The philosophic observations which are inter- 
woven and added by Mr. llumc, serve to give a great force 
and finish to the expostulations of the bishop in favour of 
the fallen monarch; but the more important consideration 
is, that they servo also to throw over the proceedings of the 
barons an air of greater violence and criminality than pro- 
])crly belong to them; for their conduct rises up in still 
stronger contrast, if such views of the English constitution 
and of the principles of government could indeed have been 
taken and urged in such an assembly by a contemporary 
statesman, a man of like passions and like inlbrinulion with 
thomsolvcs. 

1 will venture to take up your time by considering move 
minutely tlie instance before us. 0l)scrve, first, the beauti- 
ful ivasonings of llumc : it would be not a little marvellous 
if they liad been produced by the Bishop of Carlisle in the 
time of lliclianl II, “ He represented/' says Hume, ‘‘to the 
[larliaiuent, that all the abuses of g(>vernment which could 
justly he imputed to Biehard, far from amounting to ty- 
ranny, wore merely the result of ornn* and youth, or mis- 
guided counsel ; ' this, though in tlifierent words, the bishop 
(lid say. “And that this admitted,’' continues Mr. Hume, 
“ i»f a leinody more easy and salutary than a total subver- 
sion of the constitution;’^ this, which is of a more ])hiloso- 
phic cast, the bishop did r,o1 say. Now mark what immedi- 
ately follows in Ilunio; not any such observation, ns was 
very likely to he otfered by the bishop to the barons, or 
even to have occurreil to the mind of Sir J. Hayward him- 
self, two centuries afterwards, but the very observation 
wliich contains the whole of the philosophy of Mr. Hume 
while writing the History of England; the great ]U'inciple 
by means of whicii ho defends all the arbitrary proceedings 
of our monarehs, and by which lie reconciles his uiiwiuy 
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readers to the admission of sentiments and opinions nnfa« 
von ruble to the best interests and assured rights of the po- 
pular part of our constitution. “ The bishop represented to 
the Lords/’ continues Mr. Hume, “ that even if these abuses 
of govern niont liad been much more violent and dangerous 
than they really were, .they had chiefly proccedeil from for- 
mer examples of resistance, which, making the prince sensi- 
ble of Ills j)rec((i‘ioi(s situation, had obliged him to establish 
his throne by irregular and arbitrary ex])edients the 
bishop said nothing of the sort. And now observe the next 
remark tliat follows in numc ; how worthy of the generali- 
zing mind of the philosopher of the eighteenth century — . 
how little likely to liavo been addressed by a warm hearted 
ecclesiastic to the disorderly barons of tlic fourteenth. 
“That laws ecmhl never secure the subject whieli did nut 
give security to the sovereign ; ami if the maxim of invio- 
lable l<*yalty, which furme«l the basis c»f the Knglish guveru- 
mout. Were oiieo rejeeted, the privileges belonging to tlio 
several c.»rders (jf the state, instead of being fort i lied by tlrit 
licciitii.aisncss, would thereby lose the surest fouudalion uf 
tlieir foice and stability. " 

All this is very true, and worthy of a great roasoner like 
Mr. 11 lime, when a]»plyiijg the p.owcrs of liis iniiul to the 
subject of government ; and all this maybe cheerfully ab- 
sented to ]»y the warmest partisan of pojjiilar privile;:es : 
and tlie mure so, because it is at lengtli tnnlc‘i’.>tood, that tia' 
king can only act l»y his ministers ; and that tljoiiL:h llio 
king mubt be sceiiit.’, that his mind may bo at le^t on iln* 
subject of his prerogative, and that the security also ol Iiis 
people iiaiv Ik; tims inidi.^tm bed, btill lliat his ministcis 
need not ; that tlic^' are rc.>|.on>ible at least, though the 
sovereign be not ; that, in short, there is stane laie responsi- 
ble, and that the cmnninnity is m^t left at llie mercy of Ibr- 
tune, and without any reasonable means of watching over 
its own interests. 

No Kiich interpretation, however, of this great principle of 
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govcruinoiit is added by Mr. llumc ; and neither the prin- 
ciple so stated, nor the interpretation, is to be found in Sir 
J. Hayward ; and it was not in this philosophic manner that 
the bishop reasoned, according to the representation of Sir 
J. Hayward j his argvuncnts were founded merely upon the 
obvious doctrines of passive obedience and the divine right 
of kings. I will not speak,” siiid the bishop (according to 
Sir J. Hayward), what may be done in a popular state or a 
consular. In these and such like govcrnnients, the prince 
liatli not legal rights ; but if the sovereign majesty be in 
tlie prince, as it was in llio three first empires, and in the 
kingdoms of Judea and Israel, and is lunv in the kingdoms 
v'f Kiigland, Fnince, Spain, Scotland, .Muscovy, Turkey, Tar- 
laria, IVrsia, Ethiopia, ami almost all the kingdoms of Asia 
and AtVickc — (very like the philosophic reasonings of Hnmc, 
all this! England I Ellunpia ! and AlVicke !) — althoiigli for 
liis viecs he bo unjavilitablc to the suljecls, 3'ea. Imrtliil, yea, 
intolerable, yet can tlioy lawfully m.aiher hai'ine lus j>crsoii 
u’or hazard bis power, whether by judgmtmt or else by force; 
iMi* ueillier one nor all magl>! rates liave any autlua ity over 
tiie jniuco from whom all auilnuily is derived, and wlujse 
,aily |)i’esouci.- (haalj silence ami sus|>end all iuferinur jiiris- 
Jietiou and power. As Ibr fjixv, what snbjoel can attempt, 
or assist. <»r counsel, oj- ci»nceal vi«>lencc against his priiici* 
and U'lt incur th«’ high ami lieiuuus crime <>i' treason I 

'riie bi.Jiop then goes on t«> quote tlie instance of Aebu- 
chadne/./ar, of llallazar. of Saul, and then insists that not 
• •nly <.»nr aclhcis but ‘an* .speeches uIm.i, and our very 
thoughts, are slrietly charged w ifn duty and obodieuee unto 
|•^inces, wlietber they be gootl princes or evil; ‘‘that the 
law of (omI indainetb that lie which doetli jnosnmptnously 
against the ruler of the pe«»ple, shall <lye ; that we are not 
to tomh the Lord's anointed, nor rail upon the judges, 
neither speak evil against the ruler of the people ; that the 
aposlle.s do demaiul further, that even our thoughts and 
Soules bee obedient to higher [lowers ; and least any one 
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blioiild imagine that they meant of good princes only, they 
speak gencially of all ; and further, to take awa}- all donht, 
they may (make) expresse mention of the evil princes,*’ 
&o. &€, 

The bishop then goes on to illustrate his rioctrine by the 
Consideration of the domestic relation of parent and child. 
‘‘The son must not lift up his hand,” says he, “against the 
father, though fur all exccssc of villanies, odious and exe- 
crable both to Oo‘d and man : but our country is dearer 
unto us than our parents, and the prince is l*ater Patria*, 
the father of our country, and therefore, etc., not to be 
violated. Doth lie (the prince) command or tlemand our 
persons or o\ir purses, we must not shun Ibr tlu‘ one uur 
shrink for the other: for, as Nehemiah saith,*' continues 
the bislioj), “kings liavo dominion over the bodies and over 
the cattle of their subjects at their ]»leasuiv. ^ ea, the 
church Iiath declared it to bee an liorcsie to bold that a 
prince maybe slain or doposctl by bis subjects for any <lis 
order or fault either in life or else in government.*’ Siieh 
the reas(»ning of the bishop, as given by Sir .1. Ibiywar.l. 
AikI iiis ]>hilusoj,hy, when it appears, is the f»lIo\ving: 

'fhere will be faultos .s(» lung as there arc incii : airl as \\< 
endure with jiaiiciicc a banen year, if it h:i|»]wii. mid nn.^ca- 
suiiable weather, and such other defeefs of nature, so niii>i 
wee tollerate the inijicrlect ions of ndi r.s and ipiietlye ex- 
]>eete eyther ruf in nation «ii* el.**e a eliange. ' 

’fiiis is tlie fii'.sl s]*ecimen of it, and the oidy reinainiiia 
philo.sojdiic ]M.siti...n that f can observe, is the following : 

“(dll bow shall the worlde be ]>eslered svitli tyraiites, if 
.subjects may rel»eU upon every preteneo of tyraimy ! * 'I'he 
in.stanees that followed to illustrate tin’s remaik are* Jiot well 
( iio.scn by the bi'ljop, •• if they levy a sub.sidy or any other 
taxation, it .^hall be elayincd oj»pre.ssion,” Ac. 

And now what will my hean r supjiose, if I tell him that 
I believe the speeeli thus given by Sir.!. Hayward to tlie 
good l»i.>ho]) is wholly a coinpo-sition of Sir J. himself : and 
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that though the general statement of passive obedience may 
liavc been expressed by tlie bishop, no such words were ut- 
tered as ho describes. Walsinghani takes no notice of the 
■)isliop’s .si)ecch. Another historian, Hall, but about the 
iiue of Sir J. Hayward, says that the bishop did rise up in 
lis place and speak ; and the doctrines of passive (obedience 
ire put into his mouth l>y Hall. The Siimc is dtaic in the 
play of Richard 11. by Shakespeare, and these doctrines were 
possibly the toi)ics that he chiefly insisted upon ; but the 
[)nly fact that can be now ascertained is, that he was thrown 
into prison for words spoken in parliament in opposition to 
Hn‘ usurpation of Henry; and on this has been founded the 
iLi v elaljorate sj)eoch of Sir J. Hayward, and the very iin- 
pinl.iahlo arguments ascribofl to liim by Hume. Isow all 
Hiis is not to write history, either in Mr. Hume or in Sir .J. 
Hay wai’il. 

And this instance will be sufficient to show yo\i, as before, 
liie particular descriplinii of fault, wliich may be objoetod to 
’I iiinie, tlnit <»f eoioiiriiig tlie luatorials befni’e iiim. and 
ii 1 i ihuling to tliC j)er.s(.tuages <.>f liistory the soiilimeiits of his 
phih^sophie mind : and this seeoiul description of fault 
b t«» ho added to the ft»rmer, which 1 liave mentioned, that 
Lif not ataairately representing tlie very ]>assages he ([notes. 

In the next [uige of his history, nidoed, when Mr. Hume 
ti» eoiumeiit U[Mai the title (.‘f Henry IV. to the crown, 
ln' attril)utes a speech t<* tiie king, and j»ro[)erly, for ho can 
?xt laet from the rolls f>arliament the very words which 
:!ie king made use (»f. d’liis Mr. Hume docs, and this is to 
tvriti' hist(»ry. 

'fill’ words extracted are eertainly V(*ry remarkable, and 
-iT (K‘scri])live of the sceiu* and tlie age; btit it is relics 
’ this kind liiat an historian should [»rodiice and make the 
ihjoet of the ]»hilosopliie meditation of liis reader, not oiler 
ini modern views and .soiitimonts of liis own. 

A few barbarous words, or any distinct fact, that can be 
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shown to bo an thou tic, arc worth volumes of reasonings aiu 
conjectures of a thinking mind; or rather, it is on sue! 
relics and facts that the student must in the first place aloio 
depend when he collects materials for liis instruction, and 
must never lose sight of them, when he comes afterwards t«, 
build up his 2)olitical reasonings and conclusions. 

It is u2K)n this account, and it is to impress this less 
upon your recollection, that I have gone into this detail, an ! 
porliaps not a little exercised yuur [uiticnco. It is for thi 
reason and for another, to show you llio importance of 
political lu'inciplos of men ; a point which 1 must fur e 
enforce in the course of these lectures. First observe 
general remarks of Iliinio. — Though some tu[acs/' 

Mr. Hiniie, while introducing tlio passages I have 
ipioted from him, — “though s<»iiic t«)pics employed )>y tij 
virtuous prelate, the Hidiop uf (.’ailisle, may seem to favi 
too much the doclriue i»f [lassive obedience, ive., ilic 
trepidity as well as di:dnterc.>to«lness of bis bebav; 
proves/* says Mr. lluine. “tliat whatever bis speeul.i: 
principles were, his heart was elevated far abovi? iIh* J].., 
ness and abject subruis^ioii of a >lave.’' rinloul.ti 'lb 
docs: this observation <»f Mr. Hume is very just, ami li- 
ft »re it is more incumbeiit upon me, as your lecturer, ! - : 
pve:^s up«>ii 3a)ur minds tlie importance of yinii’ p- lii: 
2)riiiciple<, tliat you may* endeavour to be wise as w-.V 
virtuous. It is but tod jtlain from tin: bistoi l.iii’N . . 
account, tliat men of tlie most. iioMe feelings and h-iiM. 
able character (^sucli as (lie bi.rbnp is here snpj'<»>ed le .'I 
Hume t" have bccii). may on ]»ublic oeca.>ioiis aei ijj- 
princi[iles, and enlbree political •luct rine.-^, which c;ci I 
no 1rnd« ii'*y but to make their fellow croatunv-. 
servile (whatever they may' be themselves), by' injuiiic:’ n.: 
destroying the only source of all elevated cliaiaeO i ii: 
^jeoplc*, ilie free jirincijdes of the constitution of tliei? 
vernment. It is of little cuiiscipieiicc that men may u"' 
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have, themselves, the feelings of slaves, if they propagate 
doctrines that will practically and in the result make a 
nation of slaves around them. 

lint to return to iriiinc. Gilbert Stuart, a very able 
though sornewhai impetuous iiupiircr into the earlier parts 
of our history, lias pronounced his opinion upon the work 
of Mr. Hume in the following words : “ From its beginning 
to its conclusion, it is chiefly to bo regarded as a plausible 
defence of prerogative. As an elegant and spirited compo- 
Fitioii, it merits every comrnoiidation. Hut no friend to 
liiiinanity, and to the freedom of this kingduin, will consider 
hU constitutional inquiries, wutli their olfect on his narrative, 
pud <v.*iiq»aro them with the ancient and venorahlc monu- 
iiinits of our story, without feeling a lively surprise, and a 
ji.driot iiidignatiim.'’ 

This opinion, liowover sevoro, i.s not very different from 
tli.it wliicli is in general entertained by others, who from 
pn'vitnis study are competent to decide : and this, while the 
literary inorits of tli*.* Iiist^uy uve uiiivi rsally acknowledged. 
The student will tliereforc read, witli more than ordinary 
care, what he is told is st» fitted at once to charm his taste 
IukI i«.) mislead his understanding. 

Sinre I dn^w u]) tliis lecture, a work has hcou published 
ly Mr. Ih’odio, of Falinhurgh ; it is not well written in point 
>f style, and tlie autiior must ho coiisideivtl as a writer on 
lu* pujadav side, hut lie is a man i»f researeli ami iiidc- 
toiiileiiec of mind. It is a work of ns eight and learning, 

I it ap])oars to me for ever to have damageil, and most 
laterially damaged, the ehai actor of Mr. Hume as an aceu- 
historian. It justifies the opinion I have just tdhuled 
as pronounced by Gilherl Stuart, and maintained by 
thers conqietent to decide. 

must observe, before I eoucliule, that it is the general 
Sect of Mfe narrative of this able hist<.)rian that is of so 
lUeli irnportaneo. Particular passages might ho drawn 
|om his work of every description, favourable as well as 
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unfavourable to the inivilegcs of the subject. But the soi 
tiineiit conveyed by such ixirticular passages, taken singly 
do in fact stand opposed to the general impression that n 
suits from the whole. 

Wore a popular Avritcr to seek for observations favourabl 
to the cause of the liberties of England, lie w'ould often fin- 
them nowhere better expressed; but their being found 
the history of Ilunie is a circumstance quite analogous 
what constantly obtains, in every literary pcrformaiici 
where the author has (on whatever account) a general p\u 
l)ose to accomplish, which the nature of his subject docs ik. 
in strict reason allow. Truth is then continually mixed Uj 
with misrepresentation, and the whole mass of the reason 
iiig, which ill its liual imjircssion is materially wrong, is 
iiiterstterscd with observations which are in themselves tky 
fectly right; that the reader is at no time sullieicntly on 
guard, and is at last betrayed into conclusionY^ totally i 
warrantable, and at variance with his best feelings k 
soundest opinions. 

(Ibscrvc the writings of liocliofoucault or Mandovil 
you will there see what I am describing, as iiulce<l you in.i;, 
in every v.’».rk, where the author is deceived himsoh or is 
ceiviiig others. 

One word nioi'c and I eonclude, — one word as an estiii! 
of the wliole subject between Mr. llume and liis oj) 
nents. 

In the hrst place, we may agree with Mr. Ilumo, timt 
uhole of our liistcuy tluriiig the ]»eriod from Kdwanl J. t' 
Henry VI 11. was a seenc of irregularity anil of great ocu- 
sional violence ; that the laws could neither he always in;i 
tained, nor could the principles of legislation ho ever sii'l t 
he W'cll understood ; we must admit, therefore, that it is a't 
fair to imagine, as Mr. Hume com])hiin.s we do, that all ih? 
princes who were unforUiiuitc in their govcrnmeiil were ii ■ 
cessarily tyrannical in their conduct, and that resi>t!ir.ev 
the monarch ahvays proceeded from som^attem]>t on 
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part to invade the privileges of the subject. This we must 
:idrnit. 

But, in the second place, it must be obsen^cd that the 
iitnigglc between the subject and the crown ^vas constantly 
kept u]) in the times of the most able, as well as of the 
weakest moiuirchs : that they who resisted the prerogative 
never did it without producing those maxims and without 
asserting those principles of freedom, which^are nccessaiy to 
nil rational government ; which arc by no means fitted in 
themselves to produce anarchy, and by no means inconsist- 
n\t with all those salutary prerogatives of the crown which 
arc requisite to the regular protection of the subject. 

In tlie tlurd place, that if these maxims and principles 
h;!«l not been from time to time assorted, and sometimes 
with success, tliat the result must have been, that our con- 
stitution would have degenerated, like that of I’raiicc and of 
every other European state, into a system of monarchical 
[)0wcr, unlimited and unrestrained by the interference of 
’/iny'legislativc assemblies. 

And that therefore, in the last jdace, Mr. Hnmo tells tlio 
•story of England without giving sullicieut praise to those 
patriots who preserved and transmitted those general habits 
of thinking on political subjects wbicli have always distiii- 
giiislied this country, and to which alone every Engli.shinaii 
oaves, at this day, all that makes his life a blessing and his 
existence honourable. 
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ENGLAND. 

In my last lecture I called your attention to 
After showinii* you tliat in the consideration of its histoi 
Tve soon arrived at tlic same points as in the history of tl 
rest of Kurnpe, T mentioned to you that there were hefo 
you the facts of our history and the philosophy of it ; tli: 
you were to acquire a knowlcdgt* of the one, hut tliat y. 
must endeavour to mnlerstand the otlier ; above all, t!; 
tlie constitutional history of y<Mir country must he vf 
great ohjeet of iiujuiryj that Ka])in, Hume, and Millar ni'. 
be your authors; at the same time I referred you to otln 
sources of information and other historians. 

Next. T stah'd to you, tliat a dilference in the opinion^ ■ 
men bad existed and always must exist in every mixe<l t--i- 
of government ; tliat tliere must be alwa.ys those whr» fiv ■ 
the monarchir-al and those wh*^ favour the jiopiilar ]'a}i 
it ; that thnuigh the whole of our history, down to 
there liad been maintained a struuule iM.-twcen ]»ri'rn- civ 
and jirivilec^e ; and that no thoroughly iin]»anial Inslori.-iM * 
our aniials could he found. 

l.a-tly, T attempted t‘» Liive you some general «le;>eri|iti' ; 
of th(' merits of Hume, thr most pftpiilar and tie' most mI-I-. 
and th(*refore the nuist important of our hist<irians. 

J endeavoured to j»roteet you. or ratluu* to enahle yen t- 
protect yourselves, from tlie mistakes into whieh you inijli 
fall if you dcficnded on bis representations, if yon ro>t" 
upon them with that confidence whicli Ins evidinit g"' 
ficnse and apparent calmness and impartiality would 
rally inspire. 
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His references, as I then showed yon, do not always hear 
liiii out ill his statements; and his omissions must be taken 
nto aecoiiut as well as his misrepresentations — this is the 
irst point. 

But he ascribes to those who acted in the earlier scenes of 
ur histoiy sentiments and opinions which belong only to his 
,wn ])Iiilasoi)luc mind — this is the second. 

On the whole, lie docs iit»t tell the story of our constitu- 
ional hisl(U-y fairly. 

lie must in his facts bo compared with Bapiii ; if neccs- 
Mi’V with original autliorities : and in his philosophy wdtli 
klillar and others. 

And now I must digress for a moment to offer you a re- 
lUM’k, whicli I hope you will hereafter not think very uniia- 
nrnl tor me to have made <»n the present f>censioii. 

Tt is w«»nderful then, I must observe, it is wonderful to 
oe men like Mr. Hume, of peacefid habits, and of henevo- 
ent affections, men at llie same time of improved minds and 
•f (■^^M.•lle^t sense, — it is wonderful to see them so indifroronl 

0 tiie p‘»pnlar privileges of tiie community. 

l et is this a sort of phenomenon that we witness every 
lav. Snell men would not in practice vindicate themselves 
rom f»p|»ression, by ri.'^ing up in arms against their arbitrary 
^ovei-nors; they are not of a tempeniment to set their lives 
ipon a cast. AVhat ]K»ssih1e chance, then, have Z/o// for the 
com ity of tlieir proj)erty, for the very freedom of their per- 
above all, foi* the exerciser of tlieir minds, hut the exist- 
:iiei' (.»l‘ popular ])rivileges i To them, above all lucii, civil 
reedom is every tiling. 

Civil fi(’edom cannot indtaal exist without the exi.stence 

1 the same time of executive jiower, that is. of prerogative, 
•fen musl he protected from the multitude. But surely it 
lan still less exist, without the exi^teiice of populai- ]u*ivi- 
log<'s; hci-auso society niu.st he ]U’otcetod from the few, as 

cll as fi*^oin the many ; from the iusoleneo, iiijustiec, ami 

price of the high, as of the low. Tlic mistake that is 
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made seems to bo, that it is supposed po]mlar privilocro: 
will always lead to disorder, and roiulcr the govcnimen 
insecure. 

The very reverse is the fact; so much so, that certni] 
privileges may be ti*nsted, not merely to legislative botlics 
men of t)roperty and education (winch is the first and vnriir 
point to be contended for), but even to the lowest orders o; 
the people; tljo very rabble can learn to know how far thoj 
are to go, and with this as with tiiuir right, to bo content, 
and advance no further. 

The advantages obtained in the cheerfulness and vigni-r 
tliat are thus iin|»arled to the whole political system of 
country, are above all ]>riee, and tlu' oetMsional excels., 
of a mol) are an evil trilling, and in eoinpari.son nf 
account. 

Men of arbitrary or timid minds wilt, not nnderst : 
this, and nam bred under arbitrary governments never - < 

Foreignors wh«» survey, for instam e, uiu* nf nur 
elections at Brentford or AVestminsler, generally sii|*;.,m 
that our govenimoiit is to break up iu tin* course <-f : = 
week, ami have been known to announeo to tlu*ir - 
spondoiits on the euntinent, and even tt» thi.*ir e«nnt<. .. 
appi’oaeliing revolution. Tla? m<»b, iu the moan time. !;i; 
very well the limits within whieh they may lor a tii,.!* I 
tiirb tin* peace of the comuiunity, and tliov theielhre >■: 
their ballads, hoot their superiors, remimi them (vei v ■; 
fully) of their faults ami tallies, j-arade tiu* streets, 
brandish their bludgeons, but as to an insurrection or r< 
lutioM, no enterpri.se of the kind ever enti-rs into th. 
thoughts ; certainly it makes no ]»art of tlieir paniu:! 
bill of the performaiiee.s. 

Ill a word, power is like money: imui sbouM 1>»* af n- 
tonied as much as possible, as much as they can bear. t'> tlj 
handling of it, tliat they may learn the pn^por use •>! it 
they are so, more or Ie.s.s, in free governments; m)t so in ai't 
trary ; and this is the circninstance whieii always eon^titnto 
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the insecurity of arbitrary go\..:*n incuts, while they stand, 
and the dilficiilty of improving iliem, when tliey can stand 
no longer. 

WJicro popular privileges exist, the inonarcli can always 
distinguish between the characters of a lawful sovereign 
and an arbitrary ruler; so can his counsellors, so can his 
people, these are advantages totally invaluable. The world 
lias nothing to do with certainty and security ; Init popular 
privileges afford the best chance of i*cal trai/qiiillit}^ strength, 
and happiness to all the constituent parts of a body politic, 
the monarch, tlie aristocracy, and the people. 

Far from viewing the popular part of our mixed conslitu- 
tinji with tlic indilleivnco, or suspicion, or dislike, or hosti- 
lity, Avliicli Mr. If nine and others seem to do, nothing, as I 
eniiceive, can he so porf'ctly reasonable or truly f>hilosophic 
as the intoi'cst, the anxiety, the reverence with wliicli ^Millar 
and oiiiei.s have pursued the history of the democratic part 
Ilf uur O'.'iistit tition tlironoh our most eventful annals. 

l.)o not fail to observe tliat (he two great countries of 
i'aiivqn’, l''r.in<'e and Kngland liavo set out from heginniniLis 
miieii (lie same ; hut France »st her constitution, and Kng- 
Lnid not. How was this I ask tlie student ; and let him 
vk, in iiis turn, the author I reconimend. the Abbe do 
Mabl v. ainl 1 1 nine, and ’ Jap . and lJlackst»mo, and above 
ill, Millai*. Surely the questiiui will not be an iiidilleront 
•nc to liiin. He deserves not the name of Juielishinaii 
f it Imv 

1 must Ollier a little more into the subject, though detail 
s iinp,ossibK\ 

Tlie llirce great j-ioints are always. — 1st, What is the law ? 
hul, V\’ho aiv the Kyislators ? and lastly, and ab..ve all, 
dl;at is liie gyiieral s[)irit and habits of thinking in tlie 
lomnnmity ? 

Take, then, the long period before ns, from the departure 
|vf (lie Ibnnans to the reign of Henry VITT. 

1st, AVIiut was tlie law, tlie constitutional law more parti- 
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cularly, if I may so speak. You will find the hiatory of i 
given you in a manner suflicieiitly concise and intelligiblo ii 
many parts of Blackstono and in Millar. You must niai] 
its gradual improvements, and you must mark tlicm agiiii 
and again, through different periods, down to our own. 1 spcul 
now chiefly of the first and fourth volumes of Blackstono. 

Ill former courses of my lectures, I had mentioned a lo\ 
of the principal changes that took place, but 1 now tliinlv i 
best to refer to Blackstono and Millar, and to do no in(»ru 
I do not occupy your time with what you may better lij. 
elsewhere. 

But 2ndly, Who have been the legislators I Hi is is a 
curious part of our liistury. There was once a WiltciMj. 
mote, or great national assembly. How was it cniiM ii iii. I. 
and what were its powers I But we have no such a^scu 
now*. B hen, therefore, tli<l it cease ( and when it <lid « . 
how’ eaine another assembly to arise I — a jiarliainent, a li- 
of Barons or Jjonls ? But more ; we have now' not 
one assom\)ly, but two; not only a House id* l.onU, 1.,, 
llmise of Commons. This is surely still nuav 
nary. The l>arons, ihc arUioeraey, have not only ihcir ii 
ot a.sseiiibly ; but ihe eommonaity, the people, bave, ia ^ 
way or i»ther, ulitained the .same. Hut how, or v. L 
why.' Such art? ilio olijcris of inipury which I hao 
oiler to your curiosity. 

I will lii'sr say a w'«jrd on the origin of these two 
lioll.Scs of as.'Hi.'iiihly. 

Sec'.»ndly, on the oiigin and gn/wili of liio difU'it lo j 
rogativc.^ and i»rivileges belonging to each e.-taio of l.i 
lord. >, and coiuiii'.ais. 

The great facts <jf lliis first siihject, llln.^e that v- c. 
es]»eciall\ to ohsei ve, seem to Ijc tlie.se: — 

lliat ihei'e lirst a \\ ittenageinote la* great eo i,. 

That this Witieiiagcmoto e.vi.stcd before au<l .sOiUi alh.* 
f-oiKpio^t, but that it at length ceased, or the iiaitjc » 
altered iiib> that of parliament. 
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Now, unfortunately, no records exist of this Wittcnago- 
niofco and parliament after the Conquest, so that wo c. vniot 
ascertain wliat were the qualifications that gave a .scat in 
those lusscmblics, nor liow the one gradually was changed 
into the other. 

The next fact.s are, tliat lnirges.ses fi-om the towns were 
summoned by Leice.ster at the close of the reign of Henry 
III. afterwards by Edward T. and tlio .succeeding inonarchs. 
And lastly, that, in the course of the reign of Edward Ilf., 
the lessor thauc.s or knights of the shire had been incorpo- 
rated with the burgos.se.s, ainl they had become togetlicr a 
sopurate hou.se. ^ 

Ihifc of tliose nio.st important events, tliis rise of a .second 
jiduso (d* assembly, or regular estate, and rlii.s mixture of the 
knights of the shire with tlie biirge.sscs, no detail or hi.st:ory 
eiui Ik^ given ; Jio .sullieient records exi.'st. All this Ls very 
uuh.irtuijate. 

• Y'<ni will iK.uv, therefore, umh'rstaiid how easily our aiili- 
quariaiis and [lat riots may di.-pute on live migiu and growtk 

• >r dnr Hnjise of ( ’ommons. Ihit ou (his suhjeet yv*u will 
dbsei*ve what i.s .said l)y <.ul!.K*rt .Siuait on lliC one f-.ide, l y 
lliimo 0)1 iljo other. Vou must on the whole be ilecided, I 
tliiiik, l)y Millar. 

Thi.s leeiure was wriiiou numy yoiirs ;igo, Vait I may now 
laeiitioii, tliat you may m te what is >.iiil by Ihiike in his 
AhridgiiK iit of flic Engli.'di hi.-lMiy, where be ?-pe:iks of llio 
Wit leiiagemotc. Theia* aTv* a!>a» two articles in tiiO Kdiii- 
burgh Keviow, Volume xx\i. iu March, wliicli you may 

consider. 

These works and their I’eferen.ces will eiiahlo yo\i to g»> 
dhrmigh all the leai'iiiug etutneeled with the suhjeer, thougli 
I CMMieeive the works thimiselves w'ill be (piito siitlicient for 
your information, quite .sullieient to enable you to form yuur 
Pt)inioii. 

I 1 w'ill give you, iu a few word.s, some idea of the reason- 
pngs of these writers. 
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tomporibiis progenitoriim regis, bui-gcnscs j^rcedicti solebant 
venire vel non.” 

Now tliis answer would l)e somewhat strange, on the sup- 
position that the 40th of Henry III. w'as the date of the 
origin of the ITouse of Commons. Let the rolls be searched, 
&c. to find what, if tlic origin of the commons was only fifty- 
one yeai’s back, it was wtU knowm could not possibly exist. 
And yet, after all, this might bo the technical mode of 
making answer, the legal and formal way of telling the 
petitioners tliat they were talking nonsense. 

Again, with respect to the seoaid ]>otition, that from 
J»arn<ta|)le. Jlarnstaph^ founds its riglit on a charter 
Athclstan, wliif'li would liavc been again s»)mew’bat ridicu- 
lo\is if tlioso rights Imd been known (as tlu'V might h-.wt 
boon) to luive originated in th** time «>f Ili iny til., onlv 
cighty-('ne years liefbre the time of tliis ]>etitinu in IMlo. 

Thus VO* Imve tliree di.liuel testimonies. 1’he w'»n*ds 
the Aet of r.u’liament, the words old time/’ in tlio time, 
of Itiehard 11.. cue liumbr'd and ciehtoeo]! years al'leF* )}a.‘ 
40th «»f ireniy III.: tlie- W(a*ds of this petiti<»n from r»arn- 
?^ta[4c eightv-i.iie years : and those in the j)elitioii lr«.>m Si. 
Allans, 1ifty-«»ne years after. 

Hut in all this it i • answerctl, that instances may be ]>i’e- 
diiccil w’liere distinct fal^eina^fls are a-'St'rled in petiti«'i!,; 
to jKirliamont in tic* way of preteiisitrij. when t'Ovns an*! 
br»reu'„*lis arc sj)oaki!].*.r of their forinei' histoiy, and llmt tlii- 
inay bo tlio Case in tlicsx* pctitimis fn-iii St. Albans aial 
Ijarnstanle. 

The town said it bad never been represented belbiv. 
thoneb it bad made before Jiot less tlian twenty-tw(^ re- 
turns. 

I);’. l.ingai-d thinks that these cxpro;ssi«>ns are a s‘>it oI 
verbiage; so endless arc the difiicnitie.s of this cuiious Mih- . 
jeet. And y(»u will iilso ol).scrvc tViat, first, Spebnan couhl 
find no summons of a burgess before the 4yth of Henry 

III. 
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Dailies Barrin^^toii declares, in a note, page 49 of 
liH 01>sorvali())is on tlie ancient Statutes, “ that no one can 
road tlie old liistorians and chronicles who will observe the 
least allusion or trace of the commons having been anciently 
:i j):ivl of the legislature, unless he sits down witli an inten- 
f!on of in-oving that they formed a component part.” 

And Mr. lUirkc, in his English History, after struggling 
^\ith the subject for some little time observes, — “All these 
filings all*. T think, sutheient to show of \\4iat a visionary 
.uitnre tlio^^e systems are, which would settle the ancient 
:onslitutiuu ill the most remote limes, exactly in tlie same 
r..‘ian in which we enjoy it at this day; not considci’ing that 
^nch niighfy changes in manners, during so ijiaiiy ages, 
\!w:.y'i iiiust p]’(uluce a coiisidorahle cliango in laws, and 
in Iluj ibrm^; as well as ])t)wors of all governments.” 

do t!ie vsli.ilc, the favourers <»f the |)(»i)ular interest w’onld 
done bettor, I tliiiik, to bave contented themselves with 
■cd.'.fing any iin]iro]»er coneliisions that might have been 
li*a\ui against. ]MHni]ar ]»riviloges, from the nnn-a]>pearance 
*f tlie Connie -ns in llie W’ittenagcmote. Their absence, for 
[ think tlicii* absence must be admitted, may surely be ac- 
:'onnt«'(l f(»r, \\ith(»ut any prejudice to the |>o]adai’ cause ; and 
;!n' ]||•llpl■ic^y of their ajijicaraiiee in the iialioiial coiineils of 
\ snbsrt[iient ]H'ri<Ml may in like manner be slu wii, without 
lillieiiltv, <»n every principle of natural justice ami political 
:'X])ediency. 

Sinet' writing tlie above an inip« »rt. in t work lias appeared 
*n the Dark Ages by Mr. Hallam. The «piestion. to which 
1 have just alluded, is there discussed with great diligence, 
kinper, and learning. 

1 do not. know that the general imjirossion, wliicli you 
ivill liave ali’i'ady received from mo will be altered, by a rc- 
Perence to Ins work, but von must bv all means turn to it 

. V *1 y 

that, all the ]u>ints ef this very ohseure, diillenU. and yet 
Liirions and iiiterosling case, may bo properly consiilerod, as 
they may be if you will avail yourselves of bis valuaVdo labours. 
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Oil the one side, as he very properly observes, it may bo 
said, that tlic king, as we find from innnincrable records, 
iin[)Osed tallages up.on bis demesne towns at discretion. Ibit, 
on the other side, that no public instrument previous to the 
41)th of Henry III., names the citizens and burgesses as com 
stituent ])artsof parliament, thougli prelates, liarons, knights, 
and sometimes freeholders, arc cmimorated; while, since tlie 
undoubted admis.sion of the commons (the I9th of Ifenrv 
III.), they are almost invariably mentioned. 

Again, that no liistoriaii speaks of representatives, or uses 
tlie word citizen or burgess in ilescribing tliose who weiv 
present in iiarliamcnt. All this is veiy str«»ng ; and on tlie 
whole, as it appears to me, ad<led to what you liave hofinl 
from otliens, decisive of the question. 

Having thus alludeil to the origin of our two diirereiit. 
houses of assembly, I will next advert to tlie origin aii'l 
growth of the ditforent prerogatives and privileges helongin'i 
to each estate of the Lords and C’oiiiunais. 

Tliis subject will require and <leserve your patience a-> 
students; it is surely very curious, (bvat light lias hi c’l 
thrown upon it iiy Professor Millar. l>eh.>l!iie is (*m> mu -li "i‘ 
a panegyrist on our e<.aistitiuioii, as imleed is lllackst'.-'iie : 
not to say that tiie latter is ratlier a lawyci- than a eieistit”. 
tional writer. lllackstone is «piite inferior t«) him 'elf. wlie!: 
he becomes a political reasoiu r ; and if be bad lived in "av 
own times, ho would not have written (he couM 
wjitteii, a mail of such capacity) in the vague and c\eii su- 
[lertieial manner in which lie has ccitaiidy done on nic.ny of 
such occasions in his great work of the roinmeiuarics, Mil- 
lar is the author you must study, and I will now laclcavo ir 
to give you .some notion of the more important results of 
his researches ; that is, I will endeavour to give you sonic 
idea of the sort of reasoning and information, wliicli y‘»a 
will find ill hi.s hook. 

The Wittenagein<jt(», under the infliieneu ('f tlic (’onqiiost, 
became in tlie first place more and more ai’istucratical. hi 
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tho second, its royular meetings less and less frequent, till 
they at lust ceased — an important event. 

It became more and more aristocrati cal, because the smaller 
lainled pi'0]>rieloi-s, in the progress of the feudal system, 
attaclied themselves to the greater lords, and thus gradually 
excluded themselves irom tlic Wittenagemote, where those 
only could meet and deliberate who were considered as eipials. 
Another leasou conlributed to the same effect. There were 
many lords who, though tliey did n<>t attach themselves to a 
su[)eri<*r lord, and merge their coiisequenee in his, liad still 
an “ allodial property, ’ though le.ss extensive, and tlimigli 
inferior. Such lords were less and less dNpt^ed to a}>]jear in 
the great couneil. because lliey were more ainl more likely to 
be ovei>ba'l(.»Nved by tlie gi*eater barons, and to hn<l them- 
selves and llieir opinions dusivgarded. This ditiereneo in 
trrtjUJi Mas at leiiglii hdlowed by dilferenee in di;fiilhf, ami a 
mail might be noble, yet not. one of the /ova-r/vs — not one 
.(for e.\aiiii)le) ntiless be liad forty liid.es of land. The nobility 
M'cre thus divi/ied inl(» ibe greater and lesser thanes, a dit- 
tinetioii that you must remember. 

lidlv, 'fhe rej.nlar meetings of the ^Vitlenageluote at last 
ceased. An important ])oint, it may bo ol»sei-ved, f<.)r what 
was the ivsiik ( Wo might have lust our legal assemblies, as 
Ki’anee 

ddieso rog'ubir meetings of the Witteiiagemoto wore origi- 
nally lield at (diristmas, Kaster, and V\'bitsunlide. Ihit be- 
sides these, tlieiv M’ere also occasional meetings on extraordi- 
nary emergeneies, summoned by the king himself. These 
last became more frecpient with the increase of the national 
busin»;ss ; and the regular meetings Averc of less consccpiciiee 
and less reganlcjl, the mure so, as part of their business had 
originally consisted in hearing appeals from inferior courts, 
d’hese appeals had multiplied till it v.as necessary to form 
a separate court from out of the great council, called the 
Aula llegis, fur the sole purpose of deeiiling lawsuits. In 
this manner a material ollice of the great e<uuieil was super- 
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scdccl; though, Rs the Aula Itegis originally acted as a sort 
of deputy, an appeal still remained in the last instance to 
the council, which is now retained l>y the House of Peers. 
It must also have been at all times the policy of the monarch 
to supersede tlie regular meetings of the great council by 
auxiliary courts, and by those meetings which were »sum- 
moned by himself. And in this manner, partly from reasons 
of apparent necessity and convenience, partly by the natural 
ambition of the monarch. ]>artly from tlu^ jlisorder.s (^f the 
times, and not a little from the supineness, ignorance, and 
want of Concert ann.ng the barons themselves, the great 
coinicil ceased to assemble at its stall'd ]*eriods ; and its ex- 
traordinary meetings, witli thi'' ap]:eal fr<.»m the- givai eoni*l 
of law, Were all tlial rernaiiu d. as ve>lig*es, of its f )]-]iier [)o\ver. 

But tile, e extra- >rdinaiy meetings etadd not taki' plaec un- 
less calle<l by the sovereign. It was ]io>silth‘, lle-rctbri', tli:P 
tbc.so nieeling^ might a,t. lengdh Iiavi' eea.- i il. and with them 
the p* litical existence of the great council abn jollier. 

If tlii.s event had taki-n jjlaee. tiie conslite.t ii ei of l-aiglami 
would, in tlie result, have bv.-..‘n (hi* sanm witli that of 
France. 

This was, hoAvever. most fortanat<‘ly m-l tin? ea-«.‘. Ihr 
wliy not? It was thus; — William had iut!’»''!med the fi-ml.ii 
system, and lie wlm held imuiodiat'-lv of the crMwn In 
came, ill eou;-xerjueu<*e, nieuil.xiv of the irre.it national eniineil. 

Aow tlie labours of our ant i. jumians Jiave inlbnaeil ns. 
from an examination of |)onit s<lay Hook, ihaf flc .-^e iuiuie- 
diate vas -als si/ai’cely exeeiMf d the number of :ox hnuduxl : 
and as they t.he*i'cfore held tlie territory (*f all Ixngland. wnli 
the exiejjiir.n of the thre».‘ nmtheni counties of tlie kings 
own domains, each l.»ai’4»n nnist have been very powerful, and 
it is evident that the king nmsl have found it ahvays exjM- 
dient to avoid tin ir displca'-iire, and to seeure tlu ii* a'^i^t 
ance ; and, then fore, to have iveonr-r' to tbein Ibr thcii 
advice, o)’ i*:itber foj- their jiiihlic concnrjence iti the gi'ctit 
measures of hi.s government. 
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These national councils were, therefore, very fort\iuatcly 
for ])ostcrity, never without their use or importance io the 
Norman kings; they, therefore, often called llicsc extraordi- 
nary nuHitings. But again, to the more frequent return of 
liicse occasional meetings, and consequently to the existence 
of the national council, there was another circumstance very 
fiivourahlo. 

Tim crown was not transmitted, as in France, foi* many 
cent m il s, from son to son. Most f»f the NoTanan kings were 
7 isur|>crs, — William 11.; Henry I. : Stephen. ICven Hoirv TJ. 
f>l)taint d ]H»?scssion of the crown only after a C‘>mpruniisc. 
,Tt»hn WM- again a usni*])er. and even in the timri Henry II., 
(il‘ Ih'-lni’d 1., and Henry 111., the great comiril> were eon- 
tinna.lly ap[>eale<l t<». from the circumstances in wliieli those 
in(»nan;hs we!*e jdaced. 

In diis maimer (iiio^t ha]>pily for Kngland, and indeed for 
mankind.) the a^^end'ly of the nation still madn. Ihiaigh not 
its ronnl.ir. yet its appearance, and with snlheient 

fi-e^iniawy to maintain ])la''e in the leg•i^lat n^ e. 

.A'vain. It is kno\Mi tliat the WitteiiagemoU? had ovigina iiy 
Con. isle 1 (.f allodial or iinlepeiident jir«>}»rietois. 'J'hai these 
]i;cl net only gradually diniini>hed. imt il wa-^ the ]H»licy of 
ilu' Cfinqneror to extingnish all tin’ a.llodial lemi vs. and to 
ivnd.ci* all the ] nv.prietors of land, vrissals of the ci mwii. That 
this, in the twentieth year of Ids reign, he at hut elieetod: 
and that the givat coimeil was thus entirely adren’d, and 
came to consist of tluist' only wlio Indd immeiliately Iri.nn the 
crown. Onr antiquarians have also furnished snlliciont evi- 
dence to show that great councils were held hy \\ illiam the 
Conipieror, AVilliam Jhifiis, and the sneceoding mouarchs : so 
that on the wliole it may be allowed, that the interests of 
the ci'own so operated, tliat, in point of tact, the national 
assemblies did maintain their oxistouco, and did occasionally 
meet. And luav the student must again observe liow nice 
are tlie i.^sues on which the ])olilical privileges of a nation 
ttre to depend. 
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AVc have here a great cUfFiculty, for observe, — it certainly 
would not have been for the good of the whole that the great 
councils should assemble whenever they themselves chose ; 
nor even, [>erhaps, of right at stated times, as they had done 
before the Comjucst. It might be even desirable that the 
sovereign alnuc shoidd have the |K)wer of calling them toge- 
ther ,■ blit if this iJowcr was to be exercised merel}' at the 
]dcn.sure C'f the monarcln and if bo was not, in some way or 
othei’, tt» be laid iiiHler the necessity of occasionally meeting 
the naliuual assemblies, arbitrary jM>wer must have been the 
coiiftciiiunce. And yet a ]>rinciple sn delicate as this, was to 
he led to the arbitratimi of the nido warfare and iindiscerii- 
ing pas-doiis of oiir ancestors. 

d'liorc wore ether ]»onits in»t less ildi'-atc and iin[M»rt;i;)t. 
that Were now adjn^rtcil a]»[Kirently with little l"ri:>i;;hi « r 
anxiety about tlie conso<nieuces. I sliiill mention ibcm as I 
menli.iiied the last, from my wish to (»iier y«)U s]K cii!iens of 
tlie subject iiow beibre you, and NNitli a lio['e <.»f attracting 
your curi<'sity. 

Tlie \\ ittcmigemole, from its origin and nature, badaiway; 
deci‘lc!l «iu |•.cacc and '.var: but, tbe na imuit tin* inembi ix cf 
it bc'Mine vassals of the crown, (lieii* niilitai}’ service* bccaihc 
due to tJa/ir J(.'rd ^^Jleucvcr n.-juired ; and tin* jusliec nr wi. 
ilom of the contest was no longer any ]*af t ol* ilieir ciniccri*. 

The important prerogadive <d' tlcclaring j>i*ace or war v.;;. 
thus at <'iice transferred to the crown : with the crown it 
has ever since remained ; not that circninstances aie lli** 
same. — imt (hat any national council has (‘ver deliberated 
Upon llic sabj»*ct; sucli deliberations iij)on sucli jH»ints aiv 
impossible; but because a prerogative Like (his once enjoyed, 
was too im]>ortant to be willingly re.^iginal, ami could not 
forcibly be taken away. A\'hetlier c*xpcdii*nt or not, it 
therefore*, heeii tjaiismitlcd as an inln*i ifance of the crown : 
and any restraint or control it is to meet with, must luiso 
from caii.sos that have grown up into importance a > iniior- 
ceptibly as did the prerogative il-elf. 
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forlunutc may every people justly eatcoin tliovns .lvc;', 
wlio are possessed of a form of government, which is iii jn ac- 
(ice tolerably good ; lor the affairs of mankind have but little 
to do wdth the precision of theory, or the inferences of rea- 
soning. 

Taxation, in like manner, w'as a most important ]»i\roga- 
tlvc of tlic -AVittejiagcinote. Fortuantely for posterity it 
was n(»t lost, h'or, in tlic place, tlio crown had im- 

nionso domains and a largo revenue of its owai, and Ihejofore 
<li<l not find it fjuflrrft/ necessary to attoinp.t llie usurpation 
(*f llic power of tavalion. And secondly, the inj^^'T whicli 
tl;e iiavous sustained by])aying moiuy ctuiM be un<lorst<v>d V>y 
llicm, witliout auv great political forcsigbt or caauprehensiou 
of the general principles (»f government. 

'flic obtainir<g of numev from the subjoct w'a^, (•( that 
time, voi’V fortunately for ns, an exercise of oc.ea''ion;d op- 
pression and force. ]*ather tlian a n^gular o]>eraliou of legis- 
lative authojatv. 

• t'iiially, upon c.\ I I’a ordinary occasions, the Iving rc.dly div; 
ap]»ly to his subjects, to his vassals. f<»r an wbe.h was i 

eonditiou t»f tlu'ir ieu<lal tenure. In lieu of nnlilsiry 'ovviee 
he roeoivotl a pceuniarv tMenj'osilion called a I 'von 

the soccage vassals a | ayiocut calKd a in ] l;ic 

of various services, winch. ;is agricultural (onaiils ihev wor 
txauid to render him. I'nnu (he inliahilauts ^'f tt'Wiis. tolb 
and ibiiics, or iallages, in return for his j»roteetiMn : an, 
from traders certain d\itics called on the transit c 

go 

Ill (his manlier was the crown placed in a state of c. uipa 
rauvo opuleiiei' and indopcialonce during the earlier eras t 
‘•ur constitution. As these scnirces of revenno doilinci 
bi:e (»thei* hrauehos of the legislature were arlvauciog int 
strength. 'I'hey were tlins al)Ie, hy a eontimn.'d sti uggl 
io prevent these privileges from lieiug r?onverted iiitf» fi.\e 
oppvea.siou, and t«) maintain the riglit which it was so desiv; 
ble they should alone cxeicise, of coucurriug with the crow 
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before the coininiinity could be legally taxed. It were end- 
less, at least it is not very possible in lectures like tliese, to 
pursue the subject of the formation of our logislaturo 
through all its parts, or to describe the origin of dilU reiit 
constitutional privileges and prerogatives. 

Yon may judge of the interest belonging to tlu'se discus- 
sions, I hope, from what I have already said. 1 had 
put down <»ther specimens of the snhjcct, but I am obliged, 
for want of time, to omit them. My oh.sei’vatious ivleiivd 
to what I thought the important ])oiiits, and which I nui: i 
now finally recommend to yoiir attention ; for instance. ll;o 
addition that was imule to the national assemhly i»;v il. - 
representatives i.>f the l.H>roughs : tln‘ separation cf lire wli. 1 
into two houses ; a most im]»ortaul pnint: liow the kv.. 
harons, the knights of tiie shire, »»iigin:»lly helouging t.j iL 
upp*r, fell into tlu? (nir^ r house; how the lIou^;e of 'niiii-. . 
probably tlius maintained its rnnsr,f(n tn:r, if imt iis • ri.-.: 
Liio:; laov the Ifouso nf < ’<niiiin.*i!s ol^tained u jiar;i}i;i*uii: 
and almost exclusive inihieiie«.» over the ta\ati'>u i-f ‘jJi.: 
country. Xone <-f these hajjpiy events t«.M.»k placr in .j,,- 
constitution nf Fram*e, <.»r other ihirepean i i.i., . 

You will find them ex[»laiiicd often with great, .-uci . I .- 
Millar. Ihit you must n<»t forget tin* learned e;;il '..:y 
valuable v*f.uk Mr. irallam, wh^ i- m-t alwav'^ . ■ i 

with Millar, who should have stat'd Iris oljreii. .u . or-n ia 
tin.' detnil t«» a wi'it< r S'> n'Sj>eetahle and ><> p.>]iui../. r 
again mn.-t ynu omit to .-tu'ly tla* ]>ages uf .Sjj- .1. M.a ’sin- 
to.-xh’.s niOMrv. lecture, and all lln‘ lectsiji^ lay 

two tii’U cour-e.:, wei'e drawn u[> many \eai's Ijelbre t!i'. aj - 
pearanc • ef eidn r of the^o imjau tant publieat i'»n e 

I nm-l. now ])as.s oii t«> the third par t which I h i\.- an- 
nounced to ynu, as one »;vuii of nmre im[)'>rtance i han in- 
forrijer twc\ 1'he first, you will rcmendier, wa.^, \\ hat .no 
the laws ? the secoml, A\’ho are the legislators { lint dio 
third, to which I now allude is — lire spirit ami hal.'itset 
thinking that exi.st iii the country. 
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Of our country, if it be said that none has ever enjoyed a 
better constitution, it may at the siimc time be said, that 
none has ever been more honourably dislinguislied by efibrts 
to obtain it. Tn considering the events of the earlier 
periods of oui* history, the student should never lose sight 
of the feudal system and tlie papal power. These, in the 
instance of our own country, as in the rest of Euroije, soon 
became the gi’cat impediments to the improvement of 
human happiness. 

Blit there was a peculiarity in the case of England whicli 
was attended with important consequences. The feudal sys- 
tem had JK^t proceeded by its<»wn natural gradations; it had 
not been regularly (^, but it had been • .^(nhUsIn.d 

the (’onqueror imAy/Z/y, and on a in its last stage of 

o[ijiressiun. 

In an eai*lier and milder state it seems to liave existi d in 
its ]>riiieij)les, if ii(*t in its name and ceremonies, among the 
Aiiglo-Saxdiis ; but it did not in this island attain its linal 
maturity by regular growth, as it had done ui the r».oL. rd’ 
Europe. And this acceleration of the system, that seemed, 
at first, to ho more than usually fatal to every lu.qjo of 
liberty, was in tlio meiit uiueli <«ther\viso. 

The S:ix«»u i-oustitutioii was broken in upon wlien in a 
state ».'f great comparative frcede.in. It was ncce.''saiily re- 
gretted by all to whom it had lu.eu ever known, its praeLieos 
were in [Kirt retaiiicil, its [)raises iramuiitteil, its memory 
cliorislied ; and it heeamc at liaigth dear even to ilio Xor- 
mans, who hegan to c*»nsider themselves as belonging to 
the island; and who were o]»p]essed l>y the rigours e>f 
the system which their own king and countryinoii had 
estuhlished. 

Now it is to that spirit and those habits e^f thinking that 
were thus inherited from the Anglo-Saxon goverinncnt and 
introduced into the character of the Norman conquerors, 
that wc arc so mvicli indebted, when we speak i>f the siqicri- 
ority of our coiistitutiou and the merits of our ancestoi*s. 
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Our history shows a coutiuuod struggle between the crown 
and the barons, but at the same time it constantly .s])eal\s <.,t‘ 
the unwearied clamuurs of the nation ; first for the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, and afterwards for the charters tluu 
were obtained from our unwilling monarchs. 

It is to these clamours for the law's of J‘]dw'ard the Con- 
fessor, it is to these cliarters thus l.>argaiued for, or extorletl, 
that I would wish to direct your attention. It is lu rr y,.i; 
arc to find the object of your admiration, the lV<,o 

2iriuei{>lcs of 3*1 )ur mixed constitution, tlio i»i-i^iual soiiive <1 
that free s[)irit whieh distinguishes \'our own Kiiglisli ff.L- 
raeter ; f«»i’ observe, to take a familiar iu'^tance, when a ri !. 
n:au walks our streets cn* villages, he will not r>ll’.Mul a ]) 
man, however ]>oor, if he has the feelings <»i’ aii l•!llg]i''hI^;s ; 
within him ; in like manner, if a ])Oor man be struck . 
insulted, he will immediatelv' tell bis opprosoi-, tlial, thoi!...;. 
j^onr, hois an Ibigli-hman, and will jmt )»e lrani[>]!.‘d 

X«»w these are most honourable and tt>(aily inva’i.iil-!^ 
of national eliaraeier, imt t«.» be found in other 
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ll it. wiien we turn I 0 look at the laws t>f Mdwaid ike C« :i- 
fe:;.''>i*, wti iin-ot willi a mo.-l uneoiufoi’table <Iisa]»}»»»inti''i! nl^ 
the laws ar() hof. All tla* notion that can now be foi toed <1 
tbem mn:-,t be derived, .‘us it is s.upp<*sed, fri'in the maxiia"^ ‘ I 
tilt; (aair.iioM law, sueli as it is received and transmhted 
age to age by our -urts and jiidgt'S. 
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(Irciit pains wurc taken by the ilhislriuns Seldcii to discover 
these celehrated laws, hut in vain, lii tiie note l)ouk on the 
liible, you will find a short account of his labours; which, as 
a concise specimen of what the researche.s of an antiquarian, 
and even of a constitutioiiul wi*itcr, must often be, I would 
iveommeinl you to read. 

Witli respect to the charters (the second 8iil»jcct I men- 
tioiied), we have been more foi tunate ; we may consider oiii’- 
selvo.s as in })o.^scssion of ilicm ; and they have heeii made 
accc.ssihle, noi only to the IcarniiiLC of an antiquarian, but to 
the knowied 'C of every man of oi*dinary cducatirm : tin's has 
l)ceu doiu: by Illacksione. “There is im transaotiun,' says 
ni;u.k.sl.«>n'.‘, "in tlie ancient ]>avt <»f our bi>ti>ry more intei’Cst- 
ii.Li' and important than the rise and }»rome."s, the ;L:i‘adual 
mutalloi!. and linal estahli.simauit of the eliartcrs and lib‘C*i‘ties, 
eiii])lialirally siyled the Mireat t 'hai'ter and Charter (.f the 
j-' -resl aJid yet there i.s none that has been transmitted 
\l(.)\vn to ns witli less accuracy and bi>torical i)recision.*' Tlio 
Viueviau [uofes.sor was llierefore animated to undertake an 
autlieniic ami correct edition of the (ircal Cliurtor and 
(’harter of the h'orost, with some other auxiliary charters, 
statutes, and corruboratiue: iust rumen ts, carefully i>rinto<l 
from the ori^u'inals themselves, or from eontemptaary eiiml- 
iiiciUs o.- reconls ; the work be excciilod ami delivered to 
the ])ul»Iic. 

Of liis " History of ilio Chartei s,*’ it is in vain to at tern] »t 
any abi idgment ; for such is the precision of his taste, and 
such the importance of the subject, that there is not a 
sentence in the composition that is nut necessary to the 
whole, and that should n»>t bo }>crusoil. ^Vliatever other 
workji may be read slightly, or omitted, this is one the entire 
meditation of which can in no respect be dispensed with. 
The churns which it has on onr attention are of no common 
nature. 

Tlie labour which this eminent lawyer has bestowed on the 
subject is sullicicntly evident ; yet, however distinguished for 
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Iiis higli CDdowmciits and extensive acquirements, and how- 
ever impressed with a sense of the advantages to be derived 
frvnn a free government, he has certainly never been consh 
deretl as a writer very particularly anxious fur tlie popular 
part of the eonstitution, notwithstanding his occasional very 
crude declamations of a popular nature ; and, on the whole, 
these ciiai tei's must liave been very iiistrumental in saving 
our country froin the estaMi^Innent of arbitrary |K)wei*, or 
they v/ould never have excited in the professor such cxiraor- 
dinaiy exertion and ro.>[>eot. 

In the second place, we may surely he ex])Coto;l to i omide!-. 
with some attention, what our ancestors acquii*e«l with siu]> 
uiiikadty and il.-mger, and muintaiued with su'/'n unshalo !: 
courage and pei'soveraneo. 

“ Tlie^o eh-ariOi’s/' >.iys P>laokNto]io. •^frtan tlieii* lirst vk - 
cession unde]* King .lohn. had l>:*^.n ofton eiulangeretb aini 
undergone mamy inuttiliom- for tiie sp:ice of near a eenhn v 
hut wei’C tixo<l ill tlie L’ldli <*f I'idward II. ujxru lirii cO ih.ii 
l-nsls ; having, in all, heO-ro and since tliis tinu', a; Sf l*.!- 

ward Poke ob-ei-vos, bev*n i*-t:il»li. hed, Contiriiied. a' ; | 
3nand<.'‘il t'* l»e put in eX'. «*ui i<'n ]»y two nud Ikii’l v 
of pai’liameut/" 

Tli'.av is a e'.annier.tarv mi M:.gn:i ( ’liarta. at- tl.. . 
SullivaiiV Leetn]*v ; on the Lan- ef Ihigl.ni'k wki* I; v ii! ■ 
VC'i'i' iee.fhle '\ »»n in Vf'iu' pern.‘^-») (»!’ thi- g}*i.;if. I’rric.i i i 
oui* IiI)ortie>. 

My comments (.>n lie se eliarn rs. given in my lia ( ovi.', 

I now /'nilf. Km]- d:* '»* cljai’ters i.-iU'-t I'C read aft* n‘ive\v 1-y 
j'onr. el’, e and vou will ta.-ily aerjnire a pi’ojiei* in'.glit ini' 
the nahire of tiu-ir ju’ovisirms. 

The lesid! of y^aii* hi 't pmi-al will ho thal of <li. a|>pfa;ii- 

ment : you will tiiink thaf They contain nothing very I'em.ak- 
tdile, mdhing nnieh eijinr eted with civil liberty, as you ir^.v 
understand and enj'>y it. 

This gives ino ;u»otIiei* oj .port unity ([ cannot avasl 
too often of siicli oppurtnnitier-;) to remind you, that you 
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* al Wears klentify yoiii>:c]f with those who appear before yon, 
from time to time in tlic pages of history : this is tlic first 
‘point. And that it is the genei-a1 spirit and meaning of tlic 
whole of a constitiitionat transaction, nut the minute detail of 
if, that 3 'ou must always more jiarticnlarly^ consider : this is 
tJie second point. 

To advert to these ]>oin1s a little longer — When we look 
into these eliarters for fhnse provisions of civil liberty wbieli 
ilii‘ ciilarui'd and cnliiddened viow of a modei’ii statesman 
sag :e.st, we fri}-g<*t tlait they v.lio obtained tbeso eLar- 
iors were femlal ha‘ds, struggling witli their femLd sovereign ; 
nml that mon' ^\'as, in faet, ]»i rl'»rmed than could bo reason- 
ably expO(Ui.’d ; at all events Ibr*;.' bad the obvious merit of 
ivsistiag opym'ssiou : a (‘('ivluet That is always respc'ctable, as 
it always iiulicatos a. seiao (»1‘ right and courage. 

Tlie ('xevtion of sueli qiialilies is of use generally to the 
( vi'liiig genertition. and still more to p(.).stei’ity. No such 
;.(ea'.Ui;ess and spii'it were sliown by the barons of other 
c • i ii's ; ai'.d Ibis of itself is a suffieir^nt criterion of the 
inerii of tlio Miiglisb barons. The plain narrative rif tb.oso 
I riinuu'l i- 'US is, ftl‘ ifst'lf, tin* best cju-nment on tlahr ce-n'lnel. 
aa-l il.> bigliesi. ]n'aise. That the barons slionld be jealous 
ff their own jiowers and comforts, wlion they fonial them 
lisiM.iu d n[)on liy the nionareb. may have been natural ; that 
llry should assert their cause l>v an ap]H*al to arms, may have 
been tlio eliaracter (*f the age ; that they slionld resist tand 
<worj)o\v(*r sucli princes as llonry e>r John, was perbajis wluit' 
Tuivbt b:.ve been expected. In all this there may possibly not 
bo tbou'dit any very superior merit ; but tlicrc is still merit, 
end merit of a most A'aliiable kind. To maintain, however, 
n- sipnggle systematically, and for many succe'eding ages, was 
neither natural nor the eliaracter of the age ; and to liavo 
eiicounlcred and uvor[)owored tlio rage, the authority, and 
the ability of a prince like Edward I., so fitted in every 
respect to dazzle and seduce, d<a*eivc and subdue tlicm, this 
constitutes a merit which in other countries hail no jiarallel. 
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aiul which loaves us no sentiment but that of gratitudo, n,, 
criticisiu but tliat of applause. 

But ill addition to these general remarks, one more parti- 
cular observation must be left with you, and it is this, — tliat 
in the coiirso of these charters (if they arc properly examined), 
it will at length be seen, that all the leading objects of iuitit>iuil 
concern were adverted to ; that the tnitlinos of a system 
civil liberty were actually traced. I'rovision was made Juj- 
the j)rotcction and independence of tlie church ; the genei:sl 
privileges of trade were considered ; the general rights • r 
property ; the civil liberties of the sui'ject ; the adnuni>tr:\- 
tion of justice. 

It may indee<l he remarked that the provisions f<n* gen 
liberti* in these charters were few, sh<>i't. indi'-tinei. and i' ; 
it is ini])i.;ssil.de t<» sup])ose, that a lew words like these ! 
in any resj>ect embi-aeo all the multiplied relations of 
life and regular g<.»v<'nimenl : and that much more mii'i I 
dione before the liberties of mankind can b*e seeured, oj- , . . i 
delinoatoel or described with proj‘cr aecuraey and < 
Where then, it may again bo urged, where is now the wd'i. 
of tliesc celebrateel eliarters ' To this it must be i-epii< 'i. 
that a rude* sketch was made accuJ’diug to the I’ircunistan - 
of the times; and that nothing more could he aecdiiiplidi' •' 
or expected ; that a ivasunable theory, that tla.‘ l iglit piim 
ciple, was everywhere jinMluccd and enforee'd ; :ind tliat 
v.as sullicieiit. Bosterifv' was left, no doubt, to imihitr 
\Nho havl gone before them, by transfusing th(‘ general nKiii;- 
ing of the whole into statutes, accommodated to the iiiav 
cxigencie.^ that miglit arise. It was not, neeesaary that tli-y 
who Were to follow should tread precisely in the .wime step : 
but they were to bear tliernselves erect, and walk after tluJ 
same manner. The track might he alteri'd, but the port aiul 
the march were to be the same. Such indeed was the event. 
Ill Hampden's cause of .ship money, .and on every occa.sien 
wh« n the libertic.s of the .subject w(?re to bo asserted— it' 
writing, in speeche.s, iu parliament, in the courts of law— 
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llicse charters were produced, examined, and illustrated ; and 
they supplied the defenders of onr best interests at all limes 
witli tljc sjurit and the materials of their virtuous eloqucTice. 
rivil liberty had got a creed whicli was to be learnt and 
studied by its votaries ; a creed to which the eyes of all 
were to be turned with reverence ; which the subject con- 
sidered as his birthright, which the monarcli received from 
his ])rcde'cessors as the constitution of tl^c land, which tlie 
one thought it liis duty to maintain, and whicli the otlier 
thought it no derogation to his dignity to acknowledge. 

It must be confessed,” says Ilumo, ^^that the former arti- 
cles of the great charter contain such mitigations and expla- 
nations of l!ie feudal law as arc reasonable an*! e<juitabh.' ; 
Old that tliO hitter inv<dve aV the chief outlines of a legal 
liovennnciit and provide for the Cfpud distribution of justice, 
Mid the tree eiijovmeiit of [iropert y ; the groat objects for 
i.\hieli political society w’as at lirst founded by men, whicli 
th(? ]>oo[»le have a iier[)etnal and unalienable right to recall, 
lUd which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, nor positive 
institution ought to deter them from keeping over uppermost 
ill their thoughts and attention.” 

At till' close of the subject, lliongh he resumes bis natiiral 
hesitation aiul eireumspcctioii, he scorns considerably snlvluod 
hy the merit of the actors in these memorahle trausaclions. 

“Thus, ’ says he, “after the contests of near a whole cen- 
tury, and those ever accompanietl with violent joalonsios, 
often with public convnhsion.s, the great charter was iinally 
established, and the English nation have the liononr of ex- 
torting, by their persoveranee, this concession from the ablest, 
the most warlike, and the mo.st ambitious of all their princes. 
Thoygh arbitrary practices ofieu prevailed, and wore oven 
able to establish themselves into settled customs, the validity 
of the great charter W'as never afterwards formally disputed ; 
and that grant was still regarded as the basis of English go- 
vernment, and the sure rule by which the authority of every 
custom was to be tried and canvassed. The jurisdiction of 
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the s tar-el lauiber, martial law, iinprisomnoiit by warrants from 
the privy eoiiucil, aiul otlier practices of a like nature, tlioiigli 
establisiieil for several couturies, were scarcely ever allowcil l.y 
the Kiialish to bo parts of their constitution, ''flie aflectiou 
of the nation for liberty still j)rcvailed over all precoileiic, ami 
even all political reasoning. The excreisc of these ])ov*X‘v.s 
after becoming tlie source of secret murmiii*s among i]ji 
peo]»le, was in fulness of time ubolislieil as illegal, at lea.-f 
as oppressive, by the whole legislative authority.” 

These ap[)oar to me remarkable pa-ssages b* be fouiid h\ 
the liislory i»f iliuue, and I therefore olVer them to y :;;- 
notice. 

You will find ilallam very decisive in his u[ inion oi’ i;. 
value of tins great charter. He con.-i«h.rs it as the m*' . - 

portant event in onr liistoiy, except the Kevoln! i' 'U in 
witliout which iis beiiciits wouhl I’apitlly h;ivc becii 
la ted. 

lielbro I conclude, 1 mu^t once more remind y.»n - ; ; 
the general spirit and Imbitstd’ thinkiua* in a e.i.mmimii ^ 
are all in all; tiiat charters, iind statutes, and jnd'.;' ; ; 

court.s of law, are all of no avail h.*r perpeluaiing a / 
tution, r.r even for securing tie* rc..gilar admini^li-a’ i'Hi 
]jles.->ing.s from time to tinu’, — aiv all td’ no awiil. if a ... 
pri!i(.*i['li! does not Jinimate llie iiiasx and il'tln re !m- 
ficient intellig ‘uce ami .•'j/irit in tho «*, ,m,nniii(y {., ],i- 
aK»‘ Ut its »)wn liaj>pino.-.s and digiiiiv, its laws aiel 
liieni, and ]»rovi.'ao;i.> and loians ni h ah, v.lni ’! ' 

favourabl.j lo ii.-: lih.-rtio.s. \\ h‘‘ii thi.s vital jniii. ijm.’ « . 
every <h:lC':L is .aipplioil fix-m tirno* fiTue hy tli"- ‘ • 

rule, and wlio can never i.>e long or matt rially al .: I 
kuinv. what eitian* Magna t/iiarta or the free ina.xii;:' 
coii.-titution reouire from them. However com])lit\ociI liso 
be the im-iiju.-.-, liowcver /eg/; the situations for whieli ti;'- v' 
liavo to pr*»viiie, the outline of ;i five coimtitui i^a, (li'Sigi 
rude an- 1 imperfect, can ea.^ily be tilled up by tho.^o 
labour in the spirit of the original masters. 
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AVhcii this is honourably doae, aiul when the spirit and 
vital principle of a constitution are fuithfully preserved, those 
who rule and those who are governed may and do syinpathisc 
witli each ofclicr. They arc no longer drawn out and divided 
into lanks of liostility, open or concealed j there is no sLonn 
above ground, no hollow murmuring below. The public good 
becomes a principle, acknowledged l.>y the monarch as his 
rale of government, ainl loyally is properly cherislied by the 
Lubject, as (me of tlie iudisjiensable securities of lli^5 own poli- 
tical hai»piiiess. Men are taught to respect, eaeli other and 
to ros[)ect them.selves. The lowest man in society is furnished 
with his own appropriate sentiment of honour, v.liieli in him, 
us ill his superiors, is to protect and anim-ile his ; ense of 
uiiiv : lie, too, like those above Iiim, lias bis ilegiM'laiioiis of 
character, to which lie will not stoop; and his (devations of 
virtiK', to ^Yluell he mu.>t aspire. 

Tliis is that real ]>rotectiou to a state, iliac s<mi*ee of all 
u.dioiiiil [■•ro'.perity, iha-, great imli-pensitl'Ic r.nxiliary to the 
virtue and even the rdigiou d' a coujitvy, which may well bo 
:‘Oiis:id'jivd as tlie mark of every good goveriuucut, fur it con- 
slilutes tlie jiurfeciiou of the be.>t. 

Ihit all this must be the v.aak, iir^t of tlu'se who ;\re [daced 
low in the gradations of the si-cud order, biu of ilio<e who 
are destined, hy whatever advaut:*;:vs of pnuperty, ra.uk. and 
particularly <»f office, to luivo authorlly over their fellow’ 
creatures ; of sucli nuMi (men like yourselves) it is the 
bouudeii duty to cherisii the constitiiti^..'iial >piri(. (-f tlieir 
ooiintry, and, in one word, to juamiolo and ]»r()ieet the re- 
spectability of the p(H*r man. Vfb.cu tho^:o who ari' ele- 
vated use to siieh puri>oses the inlluenco and the eommaiul 
wl^icli do and onglit to belong to llioiii, tlnw employ tliem- 
selvcs ill a manner the most grateful to tlieir feelings, if they 
arc men of benevolence and virtue; the most crcdiiablo to 
tlieir talents, if they are men of genius and uiideisLaiuling. 
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In reading? these Lectures on the subject of England, I took occasion to in- 
troduce the following remarks. 

I. 

We are now in possession of sonic valuable publications from the pen of Sir 
James Mackintosli on tlie subject of English history. 

These octavo volumes arc intended by the editor for the general reader, 
and are proposed as a sort of popular history. 

But tlio fact is, that tlie mind of this eminent man of letli'rs is of too pbi- 
losopliic a nature, t<u) generalizing, and too eiili^li toned to admit of liis writ- 
ing for any one who can be described by any such term as the geiiernl 
reader. These arc not books, iiiiassuming as they may look, that he who 
runs may read, — be wdio reads must move slowly and stop often. iSir .lames 
is one who necessarily tliinks in a manner that, however it may afterwards 
reward, will assuredly lirst iv«iuire, the best thinking of any man, who means 
to be benefited by what be n»ads. 

1 must mention too tliat there is an air of uncertainty about the ]>agt's ot 
these little volumes, that renders thorn very agrocable. It is evidently (piite 
impassible to know, as we proceed, what wi* are next to liml: that ix, 
what a man so enlightened and so able may think it worth Ids while to ob- 
serve. 

We shall probably lose tlic great work which S'r James juriji’ctod as a 
continuation of lliiino: this on every account is for ever to be laimuitrii; 
no one ever had access to such materials, or was so tilted to use tliem : but 
the present cabinet volumes will no doubt present to us the ino'-t valuabl.* 
comments, on tlu' most important rbaracters and periods of our history, — 1”’ 
tliese are treatises on liistory, not histories. 

fc?ince I wrote what you liave just heard, tin’s illustrious man of letters li;is 
sunk into the grave, from a slight accident and immaturely. No loss can he 
so great to the literary world. His understanding was of so superior a 
quality, his inemoiy so astonishing, and his disposition so truly cuurt'-ous 
and obliging, that lie was always able and always willing to in^truet every 
per.soii who approached liim. .^nd on every occasion Ids entire syinpatliy 
with the great interests of mankind, and his enlightened coiiipn'heusion t l' 
them, were distinctly marked. He was one of those, whom, for the benefit 
of others, one could have wished exempt from the common lot of hnmaiiity. 
Oi.e could have said to him, as do the Persians to tlieir king, “ Live fer 
ever.” He should have been exempted too from the common cares of our 
existence, and instead of having to make provision for tlie day that was 
going over liim, should liave had nothing to do but to read, to tldiik, and 
to write. Men these great intellectual powers should not, like their 
fabhal prototype, be chained to their rock W'ith the vultures to tear them. 

Some papers remain, which will ailbrd a melancholy indicati<tn of what, 
under favourable circumstances, he might have done: what he lias however 
done is of great value and will live. He can be properly estimated only by 
those wlio were fortunate enough to know him. 
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II. 

Of ^Ir. IlalUni’s Constitutional History I spoke in the following imnnier in 
inv lootiiros in November, li3'2ti. 

\Mr. Ilallanrs Constitutional IIii»tor\* of England I must earnestly recom- 
mend, for it is a work of great rcscarcli, great ability', great impartiality, 
often of very manly eloquence; the work of an enlightened lawyer, an ac- 
loinplislied scholar, and a steady assertor of the best interests of mankind. 
Jt is a source of great satisfaction to mo, that such a work exists, f(»r every 
page is full of statements and opinions on every topic and character of con- 
siMpieiice since the reign of Henry Vll.; and these sentiments and opinions 
are so lennied and well reasoned, that I am quite gratified to think, tliat tlie 
student can now never want a guide and an instructor, worthy to conduct and 
counsel liini in liis constitutional inquiries. Air. Hallam is indeed a stern 
and severe critic, and tlie student may he allowed to love and lionour many 
of our }ialri<its, slatoMUeii, and divines, in a more warm and unipuilified 
maimer than does Air. Hallam; hut the perfect calmness of ATr. llallam's 
imuperament makes his standard of moral and political virtiu' high, and tlie 
i.tlor oil that account to ho presented to j'outhful minds. 

'riu re are objectionable passages and even strange passages, moro pnvti<:u- 
larlv in the notes; but they are of no conseqiumce in a work of vast a 
laiige. au«l of so much merit; and Mr. Hallam may have given oii’ence, whioh 
4i)iiid iiover have been his intention, to some good men, to wlio:.! their c>ta- 
idishmeiits are naturally so dear; hut I see not how this was t^ he avoided, 
if he was to render equal justice to all poi^ms and parties, all ^octs and 
vliiirches in their turn; and if he was to do liis duty, as he has nolily done, 
to tlie civil and religious liberties of his countiy. 

III. 

The story of Ihigland has of h.te been illiistratt'd by many intelli::* nt and 
laliorious inquirers. W'e have had the Homan Catholic cas' Matetl by Dr. 
Lingard, an author of original inqiiirv and vigorous mind; ceitaiidy a very 
>kilfiil controverNial writer. Eor similar reasons we may now c ui-iih-r our- 
selves as ill possession of the republican case, during the times of Cliarles 1., 
for Air. (iodwiii has dedicated four vtdumes to the subject, ami fir till.', ex- 
]iress purpose. A new (‘dilioii of Hurnct has been given us. 'fin* liisU)iy of 
Claivmloii ha.s, at last, very creditably to our sister university, been pre- 
S'-iited to the public in its original .state. Aliss Aikiii lias di iwn u]> inte- 
resting nuaiioirs of Queen Elizabeth and James I., and an important work on 
the reign of Cliailc.s 1.: slie is a diligent and sagacious writer. Tliere arc 
treatises coming out, volume after volume, by a mo.st enti’rtainiiig and 
1' arne«l antiquarian, Air. D'Isracli. And we have fierce and eloi[iieiit ora- 
tions on the merits and ileinerits of the great personages of our liist4)ry, eccle- 
>-ia.-tical and civil, Tjaud, Clarendon, and others, in tlie dilTerent reviews by 
which our periodical literature is now distinguished. 

Tliere are several very agreeable and sensible puhUeatioiis by Lord Jolm 
IliKSsell. Heeently has been puhlislied a postliumous work of Air. Coxe, a 
literary labourer, to whom the Iii.storical student is so miieh imlebted, — the 
IMham papers — they supply the infurination that lias been so hmg wanted, 
with respect to the politics and characters of the members of tlie Pelham and 
Newcastle administrations. 
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IV. 

Kdwm d the Conjcssor's Latvs, 

The laws of Edward the Confessor arc lost. The groat Alfn'd was a logi« 
lator; and Edward the Confessor is represented as having revised and im- 
proved tlie laws of his prcdecesbor Edgar, and tlioreforc prohahly of Alfred, 
rather than as having instituted any code of his own. It might have been 
thought, tlnToforo, that some information on this subject might have bci-u 
obtained from any writings that respected Alfred. There is a life of him 
by the monk Asserius, and there are laws of his which come down to 
us and wlileh may be seen in Wilkins; hut neither in the work of his hi^j. 
grapher, nor in these laws of Alfred, can anything he found which may 
enable ns to understand what were tlic laws of Edward tlie Conl'i-.'^Mfr. 

It may perhaps give tluf student some in-ight into the ii.ilnre nf nn ii.. 
qiiirv like this, if he takes the troiihh* of following the subject through oi.c, 
at least, of the notes of a learned antiquarian. 

Eedmerius is a monkish writer, who gives the hlstoiy of his own age, 
William I. to William Ilufus, and Jlenry I.; his work wa.s tdiled by 
learned Selden. 

Now, it is known lluit AVilliam I. triuored into some agreeineiit with 
subjects respecting the laws of Edward the ( 'onfessor ; and it nr’idit he *■ . 
pectoil that Eadinorins, wlien he gave the lii.Htorv of the reign of Wiilic:. , 
would also have given ns some account of this roinarkahle ci)'h>. Ihit in C. 
course of the liistory, the monk (with inoie ll.an the stupidity td’ a m nik’, 
instead of gi\ing us tluso laws, observe**, “*lhal he forbears to na ntii'ii w! i 
was jifoiiiiilgatetl by AVilllaiu with le.-j.tct to /fAo* mailt is.*’ t-o ini.- 
have a ci'inj !ete di.-appointment. 'I’hi.-. gives occasion to his edit"!’, , 

in a note, to consider the subject more at h ngih. 

tfebleii produces a p-assage fn*m the Eilchtu ld t" ron’.ile, a ry a .< 
inoiikisli wriiiiig, iVt'iii wbiih It a]*j.'e ir^ that ;be (’oi.«pu ri.r. in tl..‘ ! • 
year of Ijis reigri, granted the laws of Ed’.vard tlie Confes or ht ih. ■ 
cession of his English subjects: ‘‘“-Vd preces comnniiiitalks Anglo: nin - 
that twelve men were eiiosi n fnnn eacii t'V.iuty, -who were to . ■•!! . ; 
state what these hi\vs were; and that wh it lliey ^aid v.a> ]'“ '.’ ilt;.-. 
down by tlio Arehl»ishop of York ami llishop t>i Ijomlon. Ib ie tla a .. 

have a laet cojim.(.le«l with tin* subject. 

Anot!a*r monkish Iiislorian, Jlogtu* Moved. -n, ulio lived uniler, I ! ii' v !!• 
and John, oivi-s the same account, and he ^ubj«.ir.s tlur laws tii 'm-eiv i 
full ]<'iigt!i. From Jtim llu-y arc pu]di.->iu.d by Wilkins; and io j’. l!. i 
mijhl suppo-...* iliat We liad reaelied. the «d ;• ct <if our in'piirv. ):■ t ■ ■ 

When v.e eoim- to peruse them, there is little to be found v. hich eould a- : 
them so dear the Englisli commoiialtv; and ])y looking :ii the 
head oii Ibtne grit, we perceive th.* name of Wilii.iin the yo::;,^- r. . . ■ 
William Kuiu*, whieli f.how««, as Selden observes, that tin v ar • <■: i i- ' • 
date tljan the lime of the Conqiien>r, or at least most uimkilfuiiy int- .p - 
lated. Tills therefore, oil the wlnde, is al.-*) a liisappoinlmeat. 

Sebbui Iimm lliereforc recourse, in the next place, to Iiigidphu'*, ’oIk* "•a: '• « 
sort of secrelaiy to the Comim ror. 

Ingu’i.thu**, at the end of his history, tells us tlu'it he hrouglit i;: • t ' *'* ' i 
Edward's la’.\s, which William had authorized and renewed, Iroia 
to his own abbi-y of Croyland, for the purpose id' securing (as he sa*. s) 
society from the penalties wliich wito conlaim d in it in the following 
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iiiMiinor.’' And now then, wc might expect once more to find the law.s all 
subjoined. But iicre the history ends, and the laws are wanting in the 

Ihit a new attom^jt is made by the illiistiious aMti([iiaiian (for tlic.se valii- 
able men are poss(‘ssed at least of the virtue of patience), and in a later 
MS., w’ritten, he thinks, about the year TiUO, lie finds a code at tlie end of 
it, uliicli from the title sliould be the code rcipiired. 1'his codr he gives and 
endeavours to translate. It is also given by Wilkins and translated still 
more ciniiplelel^'. 

IJut oiir disappointments are not here to cease. ]!]veii tliis copy of the 
co«!o niM.st siin?ly be materially imperfect. Wo look in vain for those gene- 
ral provisions of protection to the subject, which must have made these laws 
so dear to our ancestors. 

Finally, it is collected from the monki^ih historians that Ifrnry 1., to ingra- 
t^itc himself with his subjects, granted them the laws of Kdward the Con- 
li",ior. A code of Henry's Jaws has conic down to us, and may be .seen in 
Wilkins. Bnt it is :\ ijrunt of Kdward’.s liw.s that find liere nieutioncd, 
iiid n.) uk-’I'aH of the laws themselves. lien; then we have once more a dis- 
appointment, and further research seems at an end. 

file cod.' of Ilriiry was, no doubt, to a ci-rtain exte-nt iiiodilied and melio- 
lal (I aeeoidi’ig to this favourite model; bnt of the model it.self no further 
kiiowlfdge can be obtained. (.)iir lawyers and antiqnnnan.s arc therefore li;ft 
‘ii e'.aciiide tliat tile*''.? eeb brated laws of K-lward tin? (.'on feasor may now be 
>.ii:'”('d to ns by what is called the coiir.uoii law of the land,'’ or the uii- 
Vviilt* !! eolleelion of maxims and custom^ which are traiiamiUed from lawyer 
i..» j.iwyi r,!uid iVom .'ge to ag'*, and liavo obtained leceplioii and usage among 
• ’^'r vuiiits and judges. 

V. 

CHARTKK?. 

fiiK 9r.li of Henry III. is liie linnl 'oj.-; and that therefore wliicli is always 
. iiuniieiited ujiiiii. Of the whole thirty -eight el:i:i.se', ab.mt oiie*ha!t re'^pect 
uanvly tlic oppression.s of the feudal sy-st.on. 

Hat hy tile words of llm tliirty-eighlli elan'll*, tlie feudal tyianiiv, wliere- 
ever relaxc'l Iftweeii tlie king and liis vas'.aU, was to lie relaxed between 
llie .superior and infi-rior, tlirongh all the links of the femlal siibord’. nation. 
And of the thirty-eight clauses some were of a general nature. By the 
ninth and thirtieth, an etlbrt was iiKi'l.? for tlie b**iielit of commerce; protec- 
tioii alfordeil to the Ira.iliiig’ towns, foreign merchaiUs, i^e. 

'file eleventh, twelfth, tliirteentli, sevenieeiilli, twenty- fourth, Iwenty- 
eighili, and thirty-fourth, were intended for the better udiiiini.:itiiilioii of 
jii.stice. 

Ill the twenty-sixth may be seen the first etfint that was made to procura 
/or an accu.srd person a trials i. e» in otlier words, to protect the subject Iroiil 
arbitrary iiii[uisoiiir.eiit. 

Yet so slow is the progre^^s of civil liberty, that the first jirincijde.s of the 
ino.st obvious justice could not be secured till some centuries afterwards, by 
the proper fitting up of the writ of iialn*as corpus in the nijn oj CnirltS It* 

Tile llilriy-sevenlli clause runs tliiis; — Sen tag i inn de c:etero capiatur 
sicut capi solcbat tempore regis Hcnrici avi nostri.” And in the lime of 
Henry ll. the scutage was moderate. 
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The important point of the levying of money was thus left in a very im- 
perfect state. Hut in the coniirination of tlie cliarters by Kdwani I., it wa.s 
distinctly stated tiuit no money should be levied upon the subject, except 
by the common assent of all the realm, and for the benefit of the whoK. 
realm. 

The celebrat'd statute, “ de tallagio non concodendo,'*'* is shown by Black- 
stone to be proh^.ihht nnthuifj more than a contemporary Latin abstract of ilio 
two French cliarters themaelves, and not a statute. 

The most striking clause of all, so well known, so often quoted, so justlv 
celebrated, runs thus: — “Nullus liber homo capiatur," &c. '■* nisi per leL'.ifc 
judicium parium siionim vel per legem terra'," ike. 

This twenty-nii-tlh clause contains a general dc'^cription of a free con.stitii' 
tion. Dr. t^ullivan, in his Lectures on the Laws of Knglaml, has mode it tin- 
subject of ii rmnnient through all its words and divisions. 'I’liat, in the l:r-t 
place, it secures the personal liberty of the 8uhj**ct ; and in the next, (l.( 
full enjovnieiit of his projiorty, &e.; and certainly while the sjiin'/ of tliis 
clause is proerved, civil liberty must be enjoyed by K^gli^llllU'n : wIiiUImt, 
however, this spirit shall be preserved, depends upon their preservinj 
i/ivir OH'u spirit. The book of l)r. Sullivan is worth looking at. You iiifiv 
.sec from the contents, what parts ant more particularly deserving of y. ..r 
attention. 

The Charter of the Forest speaks volumes to those who can rellect i i 
what they read. 

Observe the words of the tenth clause. — “ Nulliis de cretero. amittat vit:; 
vel membra pro vouationc nostra." — ‘‘Sod si ipiis captiis fuerit," «ke. jaco, 
in prisona nostra per unum annum," vkc. 

Ollences in tlie fore.st must have been, before this time, often punisluu! 1 
the loss of life or limb, when murder was not. 

Observe, too, the clauses whicli conce<le the restoration of whob' trncU 
land to their tbrmcr state — tracts which had bi'cii n'duced to forests. 

'J'iiat til*' kings of the.se days, and no dtuiht tb- ir b imns, should have ! ■ 
so interest*'!! in Inniting as to hi' guilty, tor tlie sake of it, tmt only of iv.l 
hery and tyranny, but of maiming men and even putting lln-in to death, 
no slight ]'i’< of of the value of those elegant arts and that more e\'t*'iuK 
system of inquiry and knowledge, in consequence of which the manly ex" 

< i.>.es an? lei't to fill their place, ami not more than tlndr place, in the ciivlc < 
human anxieties ami amu.scments. 

Our game laws ami our <'ountry genth*men are the regular doscfiidant-i ■ 
the lav/s and barons of ancient times. They are thoiiglit by manv i 

bear .-oine marks of their iron original. 

In the* fourth clause of Magna (.’liarta are these words: — “ Ft hoc sine th 
stnicti'Jiie ct vasto (waste) hoinimim vel ivriini;" tliat is, the laliourcrs an 
the stock are .suunm'd up together: no distinction made ln'twei'ii tliein. 

The barons, the assert«jrs of tlmir own independence, tbougli iIk'V felt 1* 
freemen and tln»se below tln'in, were but too insensible to the situation of ll 
villeins; to tin? hi'avy system of slavery which they .'^aw, or rather did n* 
see, darkening with its sbadr? the fair fields of their ilomaiii. 

Ill liki* manner were tlie Kiiglish naticin,in our times, twenty years in :dA 
lishing the slave? tra<le; and if the whole kingdom had been c<piallv acc.v 
tomed to tin* tra«li' as were the ports of Bristol and Liverpool, they worn 
have been twenty ronhtrics. 

The eflect of huhil in banishing all the natural feelings of mercy, jiistici 
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bcncvok'iicM*, as in the instances of slave dealers, banditti, su}»porters of Iiardi 
li'.vs, penal statutes against dissenters, &c. is perfectly friglitlul. 


VI. 

There ia a by Dailies Harrington, Observations on the Ancient Sta- 
tutes, which should be considered. 

It is often descriptive of the manners of the times, of the views and opi- 
nions of oiir ancestors : it is even entertaining. 

Tlic conclusion which the student should draw is, the good that might b#* 
(lone, or might he at least most honourably and virtuously attempted, by any 
legislator or lawyer wlio would turn his attention to our st'itute h«)ok, procuiv 
the repeal of obsolete statutes, endeavour to make our law jiroceedings lesi 
expensive, in sliort, not acquiesce in the general supposition, thnt no imj)rove- 
liieiits c.'iii he introduced into our laws and our udministratioii of lliem. Much 
might he dune by patient, intelligciit men; hut the most siiliim, and nn- 
ridi^^hleiied and mifiuding ojipositioii must he nuu-e or less expected irom our 
.'iirt-^ of law, and all who are connected with them. 

'rrntlis would you teach, or save a sinking land,'* 

— that is, would you improve laws, and keep people from being ruined — 

All fear, none aid j'on, and few understand,” 

Tins note was written in the year lUOo, and the aiillo)!* lias .?inc«* lived to 
sec and ad in iiv the humane and intelligirnt cllorti of Sir S. Homily, s?ir J. 
Mac’.iintoih, Mr. Heel, and Mr, llrougham, 

VII. 

S!r John l’orl('$cin'y Cimno llor (o II nry VI, 

Two treatises of liis have come dovvii to ns, that seem quilJ* decisive of the 
(iuestion relative m our inoiiareliy.as understood in early times, wiiellier arbi- 
trary or not. Tin? tirst is — De Laudihiis la'guni Anglia', 

The dislinetioii that the Clmneellor eveiywdiere makes is hetwi'en ‘'power 
lyal” and pow.-r iiolitick,” that is, arbitrary monareliy Jin>l limited; ami 
c liiys it down, lliat the kings of England are not like other kiims and e:n- 
enifs, but are limited. 

(Translation quite close and exact.) 

Chap. Oth. ‘‘ Tor the king of England cannot alter nor change the laws of 
isrealme at his pleasure: for why? he goveriieth his people by power, not 
nly roval, hut also politique. If his power over them were ruyal only, then 
e might change the laws of liis realm, and charge his subjects with tallage 
ml other burdens without their consent; such is the dominion that the civil 
i\v3 purporte wlnui they say, the prince his pleasure hath tlie force of a law. 
lut from this much dilleroth the pow'orof a king, whose government over 
is pco])lo is politique, for he can neither chaiigi^ laws witiiout the consent 
f his subjects, nor yet charge them with strange impositions against their 
dlls,” &c« 

“Nam non potest rox Angline ad libitum suum,” &c. 

In chapter Idtli he observes; — 

‘Sed non, sic Angliae statuta oriri possunt,” &c. 
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“ Pnt statutos cminot thus passo in Eiiglanrl, forsomnch as they are niarlo. 
not only by the prince's pioasurc, Imt also by the assent of the whole realm 
so that, of neoessily, they must j)rociire the wealth of the people,” - 

Seeing tln*y are ordained not by the device of one man alone, or of a hun- 
dred wise counsellors oidy, but of more than three hundred chosen ineii,’- 
&c. — “ as they that know the iiishion of the parliament of England, and liic. 
order and manner of calling them together, arc able more distinctly to do- 
clare,” &c. 

Tlie young prince (Henry’s son Prince Edward), to whom the discourse 
is addre--sed, asks — Since the laws of England are, as he set’s, so good, wliv 
some of In's inogeiiitors have gone ahoiit to bring in the civil laws?” iVc. 

“Ill those law-V says the Chancellor, “the prince’s pleasure standeth in 
force of* a law quite contrary to the decrees of the laws of England,” »N:c. 

But to rule the people by government politirpic is no yoke, but Iil)(‘rt\' an*] 
groat security, not only to the snbjocts. but also to the king himself. Aivl 
to show this, the Chancellor considers ‘‘ the inconveniences tliat happen in 
the realni of Eraiice, through regal government alone.” 

lie then treats of “ the eoinmoditit’S that proeedo of the jo^mt government 
politique and regal in the realnic of England.” 

Then, “a comparison of t!ie worthiness of both the regiments.” 

The whole work is very concise, but full of curious matter. 

VI 1 1. 

Onqhifif Iit.<f\7UfJirr(72ry of the. of C.iW>;;/o«s, 

Jn the beginning of the r*- Hieliard TT, \v»* Ond the followin-i 

sage ; — 

As to ‘ ai<l the king dionande l of his eon ums for tlu’ dofoi'-e 
common^ <ai l. Tk.at in th ' Iasi » .irli:«men sam • tliin ;'- wore 

them in belialf f-f tin- king,” \e. “ 'J’liat in hopes of llio }>n»mis'‘ liei-l • 

to them to be di^ciiarged of taillage, they granted a gv -.ifer > im 
been avko-I; and alPT th--ir giiev.ius his-o-. an I tii<‘ low vaiue of ti i ir .■ ; 

and chattel^, they concluded with praying fin* king to e\«’n^e them, r.<.i I- 
able to hear any ch.argo for pure p ivertv" (par pure ])overti«'). 

To all w!ii-.li. Afonsj. ur Itithard le Scroop f wliom it s.-ems was sii \-. : i 
the household .) answereil, making jirotestation : — 

“'J’hat he knew of no ‘i'ich pomiise inride in tin* la<t parliament, and liv- 
ing t;t«' lioiioiir and ivvcrencv due to the hiifi anil />/■■/'•, wiiat llie ( Mii.e-. 
said \v:t« not true” (!e dit <le la (’’feuiiiun en eeile pattie ne co-id 
verite). d'liis at a time when, if such language had heeii used hy Al 
Ift .Scio.)p to tlje /o.'v/v, the floor of the assc’iiibly would hare ),ce!i iu.-t.iiih) 
covered with gauntlets. 

Wlien the feudal .system deeliimd, the power which could not tln-n he - 
cupied })y the commons (the nobility liad been swept away hy lii ' c:v.: 
Wi'ir.s', fi II in’o t!je pfis.sc.s'.ion of tlie iTo'.vn,;i natural and cDii-lant 

The liberties of .Engl and were tlierefore in great dan .'cr, when priuc s 
able as those of tlj».> bouse of 'Junior were to be follow4‘d by jirinccs .so ai!,:- 
tniry as those of tht* bouse of Stuart. 

Tlie two great effirts of Henry VII. were, first, to destroy tlm p^w^'f 
the aristocracy ; secondly, to amass treas'ire.9 to render the crown iudep*^*^' 
dent: his ambition and avarice ministered to each other. 
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J^ut tlio first point he could not attempt to carry wilhout aclvancin^f the 
power of the commons. lie could not, for instance, open the way to the 
lords to alienate their lands, without liiving the commons an op]>oriiinity of 
puvcharii’M them; that is, of turning their mercantile affluence into constitu- 
tional iini)ortaiice, ^ 

The second point, however, was of a different nature. lie could not 
amass tin* treasures wh’ch he wishcii, without ciicroacliing ujion the exclu- 
sive right of parliament to levy money; and if the practices, pretence?, and 
prerogritives, which lie introduced, advanced, and renewe<l, laid not l»een rc- 
si^tcd hy our niieestors in tin- time of Chaile.s I., the libertii's of lingland 
must gradually have decayed. 

,Sir Thomas More, when young, resisted Henry the Seventh’s demand 
freiii tlie comnuuis of ahoiit tiin'e-tifteemlis fnr the marriage of liis daugh- 
ter; the king actmiUy threw :M..re's tV.th«-r, thmi ;i judge, into the Tower, 
r^iid fined him one liuiidred jumnd.s. Had not tlie king died. Sir Thomas 
V 1 ; di tenuiu^ d to h:ive gone over >ea, thinking, that being in the king’s 

I gjfatiou, he euiild not live in Kngland will-out great danger.” — See Jloper’s 
bile.’ 

l lie Life of Henry VIT. has been written by Lord Hacon : such a man as 
■ii.', ,1 e'in m'ver write Avitliout profitably exereising, sometimes the niuliT- 
• ’!(liiiL% sometimes the imaginatiim of his reader; yet, on tlu* whole, the 
v.ork will disappoint him. 

'i lit' eiii umsianec’s, indoi'd, in which Lord Tiacon was placed, iv-jidered it 
■ ,d)ie for liini to e.venirc the Mipeiior jtowers of hi.s mind with any 
t.'liTabl<‘ freedom. He wrote liis history «)f Henry VII. timing tlio period 
i-i' Ills ^li^gral•e under the reign of .lames !. 

' l! <v s iioi f«.r Lord Ikieon to reeiobate t’ae robberies of Henry VI 1. wV.eii 
!'■ ' d hiir.M-ir received money for tin* perversion of justice; or at b-ast liad 
1' . 1 : ariu-. d aiul disgrace^l fiU* iiui upt jiractues and connivauees. It wa< 

• -I f-'i L id Ikicon to ;.s<se]t, as 1;.- Imd oiue done, the jmpnlar ]:i;iaij ;( of 
t!'.' l'!ri:!i.-!i con<tinition, while writing under the eye of a luoneirli like 
s I., om* not only iini’iesseil with the divine nature of his picri-galive, 
l ilt i.;ie to wlio-e liiiii. unity bo uwedi hi.- libel ty at llio time, and liiO very 
'll -a’ls of bis sub^istenee. 

Till- faiilt-j of ordinary men may be buried in tbeir tombs; ]jut the very 
irail:;. ( f men of genius may be liie lamentation of ages. 

Tile 1:iw.- of Henry VI 1. merit the consideration of the student. 

It w:i.s the intention of tliese laws to advance the hmsbaiulry, mannf;'.c- 
t'no>, and gener.il eoinnierce of the ciMinlry. 

'f’i.i «)1 s.-rvalions of l.ord Ihici-n, ;vnd the suh.t«^«iuent criticism of llmne, 
v.il! alTord the student a les.soii in th.it most ditiieult and important of all 
I'r.’ctical scicnees, t!u; science of |M)lii:eal economy. 

On tin- siibj 'cts that ln h'iig to tliis science, it may, I think, bt' observed, 
that fiuni tile extent and variety of the points to be considered, tlie lir.>l iiii- 
]»rcssiniis are alniosi always wnuig. 

Ihaciical men, as they are calli-il, are therefore pretty generally mist.iken 
mi all siicli siibji'cts ; particiilailv wliere tliey think tliomselve.s oxriin-ivi-ly 
entitled V> decide. 

ITactiial men are fitted, a 7 hJ o/ih/^ to furnish facts and details, which 

Jt i.s afterwards the business, and tin* ]tro|»or business, of the pliilo-opher or 
statesman to make the foundation of his general reasonings and permanent 
laws. 
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So fallacious arc firbt iinpivssions, so remote and invisible is often tl;« 
general principle that ought ultimately to decide us, that even the phihi^u- 
pher himself must, on such subjects, be much indebted to experience. 

Our ancestors could not be inferior in understanding to oursidves : 
could be superior to Jjord Bacon? Yet the laws of IJeiirv VII. 

Lord Bacon extols, and which would appear wise perlinps to the generaliiv 
of men at this day (1808), are shown Mr. linme to be founded on na:^ 
row views, and to be the \cry reverse of what Lord Bacon supposed tlu:-: 
to he. 

It is on acci'iint of Mr. Hume's observations on the subjects of poliiii;;! 
economy, that the appendices of his History are so valuable. Dilfeivi.t 
portions in his work are likewise in this inanner iviulered valuable, mo: - 
particularly tiie estimates which he gives of a reign when lie comes to th .- 
close of it. 

Look at his account of tlie lni^celIaneous transactions, for instance, of IM- 
ward II. ‘’The kingdom of England," says he, “was aiiecteil with ; 
grievous famine," \c. And then he goes on in a few words to lay down ai; 
the proper piliuiples, which were aftiTwards so bcautifnlly drawn out aii.i 
explained by Adam Smith in his Dissertation on tiu- t'orn Law.s;;n:i 
which ropiin d all the authority of a minister, the late Mr. Pitt, to eidorv 
upon the community, and even upon the houses of parliament themselv.--. 
while men were everywhere raving- about “monopolizers of coni," “ ti. 
necessity of iixiiig proper rates to the price," \c. Thi& was tlio ex[iei]ie:.. 
of the jjarliainent of Edward II. 

The necessities of the btate during the wars tliat began in the year 
have bronglit the science of political economy into more gcin ral att'-ni 
and have served very forcibly to dUplay the merits of the two ejeat in ’.!' 
ttirs of oiir English ministers and reasom rs, Iluine and Smitli. 

The public, however, lia>c still inu<li to learn; and wln n onr young w 
of rank an-.l propi-rty have disi.iisMul their .-leadeiiuea! j.nr.snitN, or lati... 
whenever tlu v have an oj>portunity, they should apj>ly themselves tt> li. 
studt' of political economy, the science of the pro.^p.n-ity of ni.inhin<i i 
study id’ .'ill others the nio.Nt in!i resting and imjM/rlant. 

A yning man of rellection may Jind that tlie ]'rinei|>les of pobiirai ci 
nomy partake (-f the natnn- of literature, as describ' d by Ci. t ro, r.. ■ 

along with hini, let him go ai.d do v.liat he v. ill, by nigiit, by day. i-.i i.c 
town, in the country," \c. 
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We must now turn to the French histoiy. The period 
which we mjiy consider is that which intervened between 
tlie accession of Philip of Valois and the death of Louis XT. 

This period T would wdsh particularly to recommend to 
vf»nr examination, for it is the most important in the consti- 
tutional history of France. 

I have already endeavoured to draw your attention to this 
great subject — the constitutional history of France. There 
are few that can ho thought of more consccpieiicc in the 

• annals of modern Furopo. Had France acquired a good 
. fori.u of government, wliilc the feudal system was falling into 

• locjiy, tlu? diaracter of the French nation would have heen 
very dillercnt Irom what, in (lie result, it afterwards became. 
All the nations on tlie continent would have been materially 
innuenced in their views and opinions by such an example. 
The whole history of France ai\d of those countries wo^dd 
have been changeil, and the private and public happiness of 
tlu' world would have been essentially improved. 

Tlie first and groat subject of inquiry, theiefore, in the 
French liistory is this, — AVhat wore the circumstances that 
more particularly" airoctcd the civil liberties of Franco ? 

It is (piito necessary to remark that this subject is never 
oroporly treated by the French historians. They never 
<eem to feel its importance ; to understand its nature, 
rt'hcu they advert to the state of Franco ; when they cn- 
Icavony to consider how the country is to be improved, how 
ulvanced to perfection, they c<uitent themselves, as their 
:>rators seem to have ilouo in the statcs-gencral, with vague 
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doclamatioiis about order and virtue, and tlio discharge of 
tlie duties of life : a love of liis people must, they think, ho 
found ill the sovereign, purity of morals in liis subjects. 
These are tlic topics on which they harangue. Every political 
good, they suppose, is to result from the private and indi, 
vidual merits of the monarch and those whom lie is to goverii. 
They look no further. It seems never to have occniTed to 
them, that the virtues which they wish for, both in the priiico 
and the subject, arc generated by a lice government, ami 
that it is in vain to expect tlicm under any other. 

From this general observation on the Erencli writers, oiio 
illustrious exception must be matlc — the Abbe do Mublv. 
His work must, therefore, be continually compared witli tho 
representations <.)f the historians Velly, Mezeray, and L: 
Peic Daniel. It i.s in his wmk; and in his alone, that l! 
plulo.-ophy of llio French liistory can be fuiiiul. AVitiioul, i' 
an English student would pass through the whole dciai!. 
continually misled by his giiides, or sulTered to num' .*ii. 
without once liiuliiig bis intention properly directed i.j liit. 
great rnisiia’tuue of France ; tli4? misforliine of lier j.oiiiiti.l 
systoiii ; the decliuo and the dostruetion of her eonsliLuriu];:-.: 
liberties. 

This subject has ni»t bceu overlooked by uur own cru : 
historian, Ivobertsou. In his Introduction to his J I istoiy '.i 
Charles V. he desci ibes, in a cuiicise and luiaUected nmuiiu. 
the means l>y which the jucrogativc and the jiower ef \L 
crown wore extended, and the alteration thut took plav.c in 
constitution and government, hO unfavourable to the 
liberty of the snlijeet ; the fatal manner in which the aiicicrt 
national a.-seinhlies l<jst tlieir legislative jiovier, and in wLiiii 
the monareli gradually assumed it, and .-till inore tUtallv 
Uhsinued the power of levying taxes. There are tl.ive uelo 
(otS, :3!J, 1(J) ]/arLicnlar]y worth reading, in his proi'atc u 
Charles V. 

Witli re>[>cct to the coiistilntion of Fiance, the great puiii 
in that coii.>iitution was, as it has been in all tlie Euiopciu 
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cousiitutions, simply this, — whctlicr the national assemblies 
coiihl mainlaiu tlieii* iinpovtaiice, and; above all, preserve their 
right of taxation. On this right of taxation everything 
tkpciuleJ. 

To the general principles of liberty, a nation is easily made 
blind, or can even become indincrent. Such principles are 
never understood by the multitude ; and the interest they 
excite is of a nature too refined and gciierons to animate the 
mass of iiuinkind eitlier lung or deeply. Ilut lurtunately 
for Ihoin, they wlio trample upuii their rights, generally (as 
it would be expressed by the people themselves) want their 
money; and lierc at least is louiid a coarser string, which can 
alv.iivs vibrate strongly and steadily. The tax-gatherer can 
;d ail events Ijo discovered by the people to be an enemy, 
as they suppose, to their liappincss. Topular iiisiiiTections 
have selJoiu had any oilier origin ; and the iiufeeliug lu.xury 
of the groat is thus sometimes most severely punislicd by 
.the lieadiong andln’utal fury of the iimltiliule. Tatriots and 
iogislaior.s are, therefore, the most successfully em])loyod 
when they are figliling the ignorant seliishness of the low 
against the ricious sellislmess uf the high ; when they are 
exciuinging tax for privilege, and purchasing what is, in fact, 
the l.ajipiiioss of both, by converting the mean passions of 
.\ich to the jnir[)oses of a geiiei'ous and cnliglitened prudence, 
l-iiit to do this, it is necessary that some body of men who 
.all fympvil iiise with the people should have a iiolitical cx- 
Ueuce, au<l tliat their assent should be necessary to make 
aixatiou legal. Of [)eaeei'ul, regular, eonsLitulional freedom, 
kViUch is tlie only freedoui, this is the best and the only prac- 
;ical safeguard. 

You must now recall to youi* minds what I have already 
said of the French history. 

TJiat tlie great wTilors arc too vohiminous, and that you 
mist therefore meditate the incidents that appear in the 
Abridgments of iicnault and Millot, or the concise history of 

o2 
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D'Aiiquetil ; and when they seem likely to be of importanco, 
consult, if you please, the great historians. 

An instance of tliis kind occurs early in the period we arc 
now considering. You will see in the abridgments that tlio 
statcs-gcneral assemble ; an important circumstance always. 
You will turn to Mably, and you will find that a very remark- 
able struggle, as he conceives, took place between the ci-owii 
and the people; and you miglit hero therefore turn to Velly 
and the regular historians. Tlic fact seems to bo, that n 
great crisis in the French constitution ilid really take ])lao( 
during the reigns of the earlier princes of the liouse m 
V alois, particularly of .John, when thecountiy was opprossc l 
by the successful and unjust inroads of onr Fdward 1 1 1. T\w 
states-geiicral were called ; andtlie opportunity was taken l(v 
tlie third estate, and more jiarticulurly by Marcel, tlie I’ui: 
sian, and his associates, to raise the [uihlic into importaii.v. 
and to balance, or, as tlie Froncli historians represent it, \ 
overpower, the authority of the ])i-ince. 

Here then is evidently a period tliat cannot bo too divj,] 
meditated. The historian Villaret, the successor of 
seems to have taken due [lains witJi this ]iart of liis umkr 
taking. Lc I’erc Daniel appears uufortuuatc^ly to have ii^ 
just apprehension of its iinjiortance, and, indeed, not t.t 1 
animated by any jirinciples of legislation and g(*vcFinniif 
sutfieicntly favourable to the rights of the jM^ple. Ti* 
political sentiments of Mezeray are more accurate ; hut he i 
too concise in his narrative, and too sparing of his ob'Civ 
tions. These arc the great historians. Hut tia) Aljhc <!■ 
viably is well aware liow important to the liberties of 
was tlie conduct of the staies-gcneral on this oeeasion ; ;iU'l 
he states, explains, and criticises their views and their f.oiir..; 
apparently'^ with great ponetration and propriety. 

The student will contrast these writers witli each 
and form his own estimate of these memorable transactioi 

The narrative in Velly^ or Villaret opens with a histoi/ 
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the statcs-gcncral, to wliich there seems nothing to object. 
But the moment the histovuin arrives at tlie particular point 
we are considering, liis inadequacy to the subject appears. 
Ife speaks of the third estate as having gradually learnt to 
tliscuss the rights and encroach on the limits of the royal 
jiuthority; and their efforts to improve the constitution by 
managing the taxation, and hy bargaining for the reformation 
of various abuses, /ie calls the e^istry of a j)ower tfsiopeJ, 
lie observes that many writers liave seen a piralJel between 
these transactions and those of the English at llunnymcde; 
and he therefore very properly gives an estimate of all those 
laoeoediiigs in our own country. 

When this estimate is considered, tliotmrallel is, no doubt, 
most striking and complete : the rcqiiisitions of the states 
iiud the concessions of each party seem all of the same nature 
:(> those l)etwceii (nir own King John and his barons. 

I must now mention, that in the first course of lectures 
wliich I delivered, I went, through many partic\ilars of this 
rciiiarkahlc struggle, drawing my narrative from Volly and 
the Ablie de Mably, but I begin to doubt wlietlier I may not 
linj)c 1.0 eiiqiloy your time better. I am not sure that T then 
iniide, or that any eiVort of mine could possibly make, a 
detail of tliis kind sulliciently intelligible ; all that T lielieve 
you would carry away from the loctuie, if I were to repeat 
it . would be a general impression, that there was, in this part 
of the French history, a constitutional struggle, worth your 
intention, and that you must consider it for yourselves, in 
tlie Ahbc de Mjibly. Tliis would I;e the right imjn'cssion, no 
doubt I but I may jicrhaps jiroduce this impression sufhciently 
hy simply iissiiring you, without any furtiicr occupation of 
our time, that tliis is tlie case, and that you must mcdibite 
liis period well. Do not regard the slight luunner in which 
oil may see it mentioned in Fjench authors. You can 
‘usily conceive w’hat an event it w^ould have been to Europe 
al mankind, if the French nation had, like our own, 
►btaiiied a free goveriinicnt, and from what you have your- 
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selves hoard and remember of the affairs of the world, for 
these last five and twenty years, this subject of the free con- 
stitution of Franco will only derive a new and more cifoctivc 
interest. 

The contest in the reign of King John of Franco has 
distinct stages, in some of which it resembles the strngolo 
between oiir own King John and the barons : in others, the 
struggle hot ween Charles T. and Ids parliament ; and, at 
length, it assnmvs an appearance precisely the same wldeli it 
did in the frightful and disgraceful pcritnls of the late Freiicli 
vovolution ; everything at the disposal of the pinltitude ; 
and even the outrages carried on in a luanin'i* very similar. 
The dtmphin's officers murdered in his ])vesonce, and tlio 
party-coloured cap placed upon hisliead, as was, in a similar 
iriaiptioii into the palace, the bonnet rongiMUi thelieadid tr!"' 
late mo.it amiable and most nnfoi tunatc monarch, liunis Wi. 
The result was but too certain; either the/erectlou of sniu - 
military despotism, ortho restoration of their ancient goveii!- 
mont, veUn*p/mg wiili all its ahiises, and m<.n*e than ov.;- 
confirmed in its faults and errors. 

Eitiier event wouhl ncce..-arily have been destnictivi- i 
all rational liberty ; the l;itt'*r took jdace. And h.ero mk'v I ■ 
said to have ended all the more regular, and thcivfore ns ■■ 
Impefnl. v ifiirts. f<>r tlie ci.»n''iilution of Fi’anee. 

The gi’cat mi -lake seems to mo to have been, tliat chari' .< 
were not continnedly <'bt:iiiied (one was obtained, but f ni ':!’i 
continually i/otained or renewed), from time to time, as was 
done in Fiigland. It is impressible that a constitution sht iiM 
be established, or even very thoron«dily improved iff i-V 
the laws or provisitms (»f any onfi Ixxly of men : and llie 
visions that were made for this purpose In’ our own ancestors 
at Runnymede, seem to have been for a long time but 1“^ 
ineficctnal. But a charter, often i*eiiewc(l or improvcMl, inivv 
long remain and always bo remembered, and in this iniurrji 
teach those who succeed, the duties that have been perforint- 1 
by those who went bcfn'c them, till freedom becomes at Lid 
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jntorwovcii with the gonei*al Imhits of thinking in a com- 
munity, und may then be converted into the effective law of 
the land. 

A\ 0 cannot now, as I have just ob.scrvod, trace all tlie 
causes of this calaniitous alteration in the i)i'ospccts of Fiance, 
'flic kingdom was most dreadfully situated; in a state of 
liustility with a victorious enemy ; troops of soldiers^ who 
ruknowlcdged no law and no country, pillaging what the 
ravages of w'ar had not entirely swept away ; iand. soon after, 
the hiuTible insurrection uf the .Tacqncric, described by Froi.s- 
art — the })Cas£\nis against the nobles ; all uniting to complete 
i combination of horroi'S which no civilised eoiuilry ever 
../cfore or since exhibited. 

Tii il the <h'[»ulies frum distant parts should, in circuin- 
i.inces like these, bo unwilling or unable to meet in the 
; that the rnodorato and the good sliuiild no longci'bc 
lisimsctl to projects of reform, should easily fall away fi’uin 
:]ioir niuie ardent associates, .'dioiild l>e oven wanting in their 
liit.ios as |;atriot.s and a.s men, should no longer piosecnto 
iio ta.'-ks of liopo aiiiiid those scenes of despair ; all this can 
liif'ly be sur[)rising to no one. Xur can we wonder, in a 
Mai'.itry thus situatc<l, at the failure of any gviicrons cx[)eii- 
ineiit jbr its libci tics, when such ex peri men ts, it is but too 
vident, must always de]>end for their success, nut only on 
the merit of those Avho engage in thorn, but on somctliing <*f 

ud fortune in the coujimctuio of circumstances in whieii 
they are attempted. 

It is impossible, tbcrcfuvc, te- retid this p.avtieular porliv.u of 
the Freueli liistory witliout sensations of the most ]'aiiifiil 
kind. Ifowover imperfect might he the character of Marcel 
lukI his a>sociateS; some great clfort was on this occasion 
evidently made for the democratic jm*t of the constitution of 
France — it failed : and a.s we road tlio Iji.storv, we arc left 
with an impression on our minds, that tho French sovereigns 
will, tVvuif this time, endeavour to carry on the administration 
of the government Avilhout the assistance of any I'cprcscnta- 
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tivo assemblies, V. e. without any control or check on tlioir 
own power ; or, in other words, that the people are hence- 
forward to be oppressed, and the sovereign to be, by his very 
situation, corrupted ; a state of things disgraceful to botli, 
and even dangerous ; dangerous because, whenever any sys- 
tem of policy is arranged in any manner directly o])posed to 
the reason and feelings of mankind, it can never ])e in a state 
of safety. Nothing is really secure that is not in harmony 
with the great and established moral feelings of the human 
heart. The slightest accident may give occa.sioii to the most 
violent efforts for its overthrow ; and such efforts arc likely 
to be attend^ witli the destruction of, at least, all those win. 
were too exclusively benefited by a disposition of things in 
itself unnatural and unjust. 

Considerations, indeed, of this remote and contingenr 
nature, I grieve to say, arc little likely to influenoo tlic i*uleis 
of iiiankind, or the higher orders. Concral ])rinoijdes lik. 
these may slumber (if 1 may be allowed the expression) f. r 
centuries, and then be roused into action in an instant. 

Mankind, on these oceasion.s, stand astonislied at wh.tf 
has been long foreseen t<» be very possible by every intelii 
gent reasoiier ; just as they slainl amazed at the first ei*uj)tinii 
of a voleaiio, which tlie philosojdier has, fnun pliysicid a[> 
pearances, always prodicte<l, in vain j>n)testing against tin- 
erectioJi of ])alace.s and villas in situatirms wlien* they an 
cvciy moment e.xposcd to be buried iu ashes, «.»r anniliilaUtl 
by lava. 

Til tlii.s manner, in France, the great national bodies whioii 
liad existed under (.’liarlemagno, tlie a.^semblies of tlie HeM> 
of March and May, wcj'e .succeeded by no adeipiate n']>i est‘]i- 
tation of the force of the ei>minunity ; and the states-gein nil 
tliat were convened by IMiilip le liel and the house <»f Val"!^ 
were but imperfect and fading imagc.s of their greatness. 

In England, on the Cunirary, the nati<Mial assemblies lu vor 
lost their importance ; the wittenagvniote.s wejc suecoeUrd 
by parliaments, tlicsc by assemblies of tlie lords and 
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ill two (li«tiiiot houses, iiiid the civil lihcrtics of tlio coniinu- 
iiit}’ wore thus, and thus only, saved from destruction. 

Tlie states-i^eiicral of France had been, as we have ah*ea<ly 
iiitiuiatod, resisted, overcome, and, in fact, disposed of by 
John and tlic Daiipliin. Tiic latter mounted tlic tlirone witli 
tlie title of Charles tlie Fifth. 

In conse<piencc of the late contest, every thinj» Nvas snb- 
uiittod to his will. But what was the result I What use did 
Ijl* nnikc of his power ( Did it occair to Iiim that he ought 

1)0 a jiatriot as well ;i8 a king ; tliat he sliould endeavour 
not to extinguish, but nitlicr to modify, the power of the 
stato.s goneiMl ; that he should endeavour to cstablisli by 
a ].i*t)per mixture of royal and popular autliority', the glory 
.«.! his own name ainl the haji]>ine.ss of liis subjects; that lie 
labour to elevate them from llie state of iguorauee 
bind ferocity in which they wore evidently sunk ; tliat lie 
'slnnild allow them, if not to exercise iiower themselves, to 
delegate their power to others ; that he slionld teach them 
:thc feelings of liiunanity, hy admitting them to the exercise 
;;of the rights of it ; did considerations of this reasonable 
jialuiv occur in iiiin i Was it in this manner that tliis re- 
ui"\vnod polilieiau was emiduyed from his first accession to 
Ipi-wcr 1 Far otherwise. 11 is wisdom wms cxelnsively exerteil 
|iii eoiifirmiiig and extending the prerogative of the crown, 
'll lalumring to destroys tliat autlmrily' of tlie slates, and in 
■eeeiving Ids subjects into the most fatal of all iiolitical 
elusions, that “whatever is best administered is best in 
iciMiadiiig them, in contriving tliat they' should persuade 
lieinselvcs, that as lie had foiled and ovei’jiowcrod the English 
»y the jirudenee of his military o]>crations, us he had swept 
way from the country the banditti liy which it was [lillaged, 
us there was no ])<nnt w hich he seemed to cany by cruel t v 
n’ hy force, that therefore, in this liappier state of things, it 
vas lie, tlie king, who was assuredly the father of his eoun- 
|i*y ; and that it was of in> eonseipieiice wdiat became of the 
(tates-geiieral, the right of taxation, the principles of the con- 
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stitution, or any other right or priucii)lo wliatcvcr, wliile 
Marcel and his Parisian mob were not destroying the ])iil)]ic 
peace, nor tlic hhiglish, the peasants, or the banditti, tin 
public pros]icrity; while, in short, all the effecla of the hap 
picst form of goveriiincut and the most legitimate authority 
were produced by tlie easier exorcise of liis imlividual wisdoa 
and experience, bencvolcnec and justice. 

Let Jio nation presume to blame the French for stil). 
mitting- to considerations or ncipiicscing in reasons like 
these. Xo nation has ever risen superior to delusions >;»• 
natural ami soothing. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
Charles succeeded in all the objects ot Ids adiniiiistratinj; ; 
and ho and his courtiers contemplated, no doubt, with ll.i' 
most siiKvro complacency and apidaii^o, the dexterity uif 
which lie wielded the minds of men to Ids purposes, and t: 
gradual decay <.>f all those forms and pi'iiicijdcs in Ihcir g 
vernmont whieh were likely to l>e oflousivc <.>r troiiVdo'Ci.. 
(as tliey would liavc called it) to tlic influences and auilicd: 
of the woaro!' of the crown. Was it, Ivowever, virtucii.'- 
wa.s it, after all, wise — in the Ling and his coiirtiors, thus r 
deceive their country and d.esiroy its (••mstitutinn ^ I’iic h ^ 
tory of the si;cecediiig reign is lu* testimony in tlu'ir Imvoi.) 
And as Cliarlos tlu^ AVise (for sueli he was (kuniirm;U!’<l 
— as (.’hailes the Wise apj)r(;achcd tliat juelanclioly porii^il - 
decay and dcalh, when v/oildly wisdom is luit to<» ;ij)t 
appear ndstakeii folly, the ]iolitieian discoveivd tiuit his ^ ; 
was a mino!’, that the prineo.s of the Mr»(^d wrrr disuiiiu; 
and ambitions, tliat the general p!\»spci’ity of (he iiatitui m’;- 
of his royal liouse had been left totally to (h*[)eiid on M' 
own jjcrsonal management and ]'rndonce. and tliat. tla rcr' iv- 
every ii'itere.st tb.at was dear to him, as a father or a kiiig 
would in the event he thrown into a situation of jieipk 
and daiigc]-, frran the moment that he himself expiivd. 

AVitli what sentiments are wc to sec Jdm .summoning lii" 
brothers around Jdm, porlk»idng out his authority anl<'^i: 
them, labouring to provide for the welfare of his cIuj'I 
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and l)is kingdom by the vain expedient of promi.sos and 

oaths ? 

JIo had no statcs-gcncral, no legislative assemblies, whom 
he had familiarised to their own particular duties, whom lie 
Iiiid allowed to excM’cise along with himself llio administra- 
liou of the public happiness, whom he had taught to see in 
tlie royal autlun-ity the best security and protection of tbeir 
own; he had no guarduius like these to wliuin he could en- 
trust his s<>n ; or the helpless, hopeless cxp«dients of oaths 
and promises had been imiieeossary. 

“ ( -harles,'* says the historian Villarct, “ charged his hru- 
tliCM’s to abolish the impositions he laid laid on his subjects, 
{Hid signed an order for tlie jnirpose th.e very day that he 
(!iid: oeeripied,’' continues this writer, ‘’with tlie happiness 
(.( the '^tale and the relief of his pci>])lo oven when he was 
himself on tlie eonlines of the tomb!*' a base c»r shalhnv 
panegyric this in the liistorian, which would have l.ieen hot- 
h r (le.'ervoil if the inonareli had not robbed that people ot 
llieir right [o tax themselves hy discontinuing and destroy- 
ing their national assemblies. 

Ihit on wli.it ]n*inciple was it that Charles thus remitted 
his (axes when sinking into the grave / Was ho eonscioiis, 
whcii too late, of the injury he luvl done his country l»y iin- 
pO'iug them <iii his own authority ? Ihd he wish i)i llii.s 
nanner to attach the people to his child/ On cither siip- 
sition, what a h .^soii to those who favour tlic maxims of 
irbiti’aiy ])owcr ! 

The genius of ( Miarlcs had been devoted to the c>iahlisli- 
iiciit of th(* power the crown ; and the nation who called 
lini 2 m/.sy, and the prince to whom he was a latlior, were 
Don to reap the cflocts of what was esteemed his policy, in 
;cing their country without order and without law, de- 
royi'd by the factiojis of the royal fimily, and subdued by 
foreign invader. 

The next reign in the histoiy, the reign of Charles VI., 
ushered in hy Villarct with the deepest lamentations over 
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the nhscries l\c is to relate. The king, yet a niiiioi*, 

abandoned, lie says, the reins of government to tlic princes 
of tlie blood by turns; iirinces wliom ambition, ho says, 
and no love to their country, impelled to undertake the ad- 
ministration of government. 

From whom, it may be asked, where they to have learnt 
this love of their country ! From the deceased moiiareli I— 
ile had taught no lessons but those of arbitrary power. 
From the free (constitution of tlieir country? — Jt had been 
Corrupted till it was unfit for the jiroduetion of patriots. 

'fhe furious jici^ple,’' stiys the historian, wore eager f.r 
their own destruction, and as little niidcr the control of re:i- 
son as theii’ uiiliappy monarch.'' What eiVorts, it may fc 
observed, had over lieen made to render them otherwise ' 
‘• The corrupt ion,*' says the historian, was dec'}) and geiii 
ral.*’ It is ever thus, it may l»e answered, iu an arbitnn . 
goveniment ; and a frightful spoetaele is always iU’eseiUni 
whenever, by any aecideiit or calamity, the veil is witiidiawn. 

One slc}) m(*rer lie adds, “and Fj*ance lia<l been lost. «.i 
what is the same thing, lia<l become the ]»ruviiiee of <<!ii 
eternal rivals; and so might every kingdom eoiistitutod 
France then was. Idiere is no real secui ity against an in- 
vading enemy but a government which, by its e(|uitable law- 
and popular fornis, has been iiicor}>tn*ated with tlie hai)ii'. 
and o})ini(.»ns, and atlections of tlie ])eoj)le. 

The earlier part of this reign, the reign of Charles \'J.. tii 
king who was afllictoil with temporary (its of insanity, is iu’ 
teresting, like that of his renowned father, and f«»r a siinik 
reason, a renewal of tlie eontc.st between the crown ami iIj-: 
people. 

The student should again eomjiare the nai’rative ol \ 
ret with the i)hiloso]»hie estimate of Mably. The farts an; 
iu both the sanu.*, yet it is curious to oliserve, how dillciviit 
arc the conclusions wliicli we are taught to draw from tlicni 
by those two dilferent writei*s. The one eoneeives, and ju-ih}’ 
conceives, that the constitution of a great kingihan is sorii 
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ill these trjiiisactions to pass iliroiigli its changes of trial and 
settlement; the otlicr finds in them little but the insurrec- 
tions of a licentious metropolis encountered and subtlucdby 
its lawful though rapacious rulers. 

I have already intimated to you the inference that is to 
be drawn from all the past transactions between the crown 
and the people of France. The same is the inference from 
all that you arc to approach : the dilfcrencc between eim- 
ning and wisdom ; between paltry policy and libei'al pru- 
dence ; betw’ecii moan, jealous, contracted, tj’ickiiig sagacity, 
and a pure, enlarged, enlightened benevolence; the dilTer- 
eiico lietweeii these, and the superiority of the latter to the 
(‘(.nnei*, even upon the principles of mere selfisli ])olicy, and 
tliongh the calls of humanity and <lnly had no claim to be 
heard. 

OKserve the coinluct and view’.s of all the dilfcreiit actors 
in the scene at the period that is now coming before ns. 

'flic royal counsellors, the j)nnccs of the blood, instead of 
eoiifjrming to the will of the late monarch, and abolishing 
the impositions, and then sumniouing llie statos-goneral, in 
i.'idiT lo «)btaiii a constitutional supply, oiuitted every mea- 
sniv of this sjdutary nature, and then fouml themselves rc- 
iiiindod of tlicir duty, and compelled to the pcrforinaucc of 
jit, by the cries and insurrections of the people. 

The states-geiieral, in their turn, when assembled, instead 
if graiiliug liberally, and teaching the crown the real j)oliey 
iOf ap])Iyiiig to them; instead of taking, at all events, the 
>]>j)oilunity of making some elforts to regain their place in 
the constitution, appear to have been totally unconscious of 
their situatictii, and neither by their kindness to the crown, 
in>r by .any sj/irit (jf enterprise for tlio people, to liave made 
ll'.e slighte.st attempt to approve themselves worthy of their 
trust. 

Again; the slates were no sooner separated, than the 
I) like of Anjou once more reucw’cd his attempt to csta- 
>h«h arbitrary imj)ositions, /. e. once more exposed himself 
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and his royal house to the chances of tumult jukI insurrec- 
tion. Tic was ill consequence obliged again to suinnioiis the 
states-gcneral. 

Now, what was the conduct of the bailliages that were to 
I’eturn their deputies to this assembly? Some of them sent 
no deputies at edl, supposing that they should have no taxes 
to pay, inasmueh us tliey had not consented to au}'; the I'cst 
declared, that after having consulted with their eoustiLueiits, 
they were not authorised to consent to any, and wei*e, on the 
contrary, ordered to annonnee that they would rather try 
the hazard of every extremity. 

Ill other words, the people of France could not see that 
the only way to be permanently secure tVoiu umvasonab] * 
taxation, was to tax themselves through tlie m<*'lium of thoir 
reiu’cseutative assemblies. They could iml, (lis'*<»ver thai 
wlien the domains of the crown were no longer pr-Mluctiv*, 
tiic iiK.maroh had a right to expect soiiu' asvisiaiiee from liis 
subjects. They were occu]»ied only with the* caJ'o of llieir 
own interests, as they supposed : with their own uavrow and 
therefore mistaki'ii views seltish ciiiiuing. 

of those laiilliages could nnt discover tliat tliey iiiu.>* 
all he pillaged and ruined unless they acted in eonci i i, and 
nnles.s tliey at least apjieared t^tgether, in ilie ^ha[>;‘ <.f m, 
assemddy ; and the whole emiutry, iu‘twif hsf anding th.^* e\o« - 
rieiicc (d* the last reign, cMiiId it seems, umlf ] tl. i’ 

the jail die cause would tlius he lift once mo:.' to llie in; iir- 
rectioiis (d’ the rm.dropolis, from wliich notliing r .iild he l.\- 
pi.'cted hut anarchy the most savage if triuiuplianl, c.r slave: v 
the im.fst desj^eratc, if siu:eessful. 

As if to conqilcte the .‘'Urii total of iiatiiaial folly, lli-‘ 
clergy, from whom hotter might have l.>o«.‘ii e.\] ■eh.d, eonsi- 
dcriiig the supi rim ity oJ‘ th(dj- education, eoiieeivi'l that iluy 
were folh>wiiig their own intereds by negotia! ing- with tlio 
crown and making a separate hargiiin. 

The scene, however, soon luisi'rably changed. A micccss- 
fiil expedition against the Flemings and a vieforious army 
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enublctl the Duke of Burgundy, one of the royal council, to 
return to i^aris aiul to settle all constitutional discussions by 
the sword. Every profession and promise to the subject, 
every agreement tlait had been made with the states-goiieral 
at any Ibnnor period, was set at nought, Paris treated jis a 
cuiniuere<l city, its citizens drawn out (some of tiio most re- 
spoelahle) and piihliely executed, and its calainilios held out 
as an example to eveiy other deserijdion of the people to 
])iovo that the royal authority was nut to be resisted, and 
tliat their tVanchises, their customs, and tlieir riglits were all 
{o he of no account, wlieii opposed to the sovereign will of 
\\x ])iiuee. 

IJow far these royal counsellors befriended lla.ir own iu- 
iviivls; how far they thus protected themselves fi-om the 
L -iiMn^ucneos of their own dissensions, by leaving no power 
‘i.. exi.'t Nsliich they respected; how far they thus allowed 
•ho ptM'jile to 1)0 even worth tlieir pillaging, by depiiving 
jiii'iii of the lewards of industry ; how far they thus eual.ded 
the citiijiljy to resist tlie English, and how far they therefore 
eoiisulied their own individual consoqiieiice ; liow fir they 
I 't. d .skilfully oven on the most tlisgii.-ting principles of sel- 
lir liiies.s and l»a.sciK‘.ss, to say nothing of their duty to their 
king, their country, their 1 'real or ; how far they were v.i.-e 
ivcii aeconliiig to their own unwoithy estimate i»f wisdom ; 
and how far the late monarch, so rtniowned for liis wisdom, 
liu-l hoLii wl'O also; — the stiuleiit will have aniple opportu- 
nhy of consMering, when ho comes to survey the mL>lanciioly 
.‘LOiies, which, in the history id prance, arc now opening to 
liis view. 

'file, c i cenes can he little descrihed hy the words of a loo- 
hu’o ; they caniiol be eouveyed to a reader even by an liisto- 
naii. 'fliey are to bo eoniprused, indeed, under the general 
ivTias {)[' the dissensions between the l ival houses of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans ami the successes of iho English." 

But it is not too much to s;iy, that such was the exaspera- 
tion of those two great parties in the state, and such the 
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consequences of the inroads of their English invaders, tlial 
men seemed no longer to retain the proper characteristics of 
their nature : and these annals of the Freiicli nation present 
only a continued succession of assassinations, massacres, a3nl 
executions ; and when to these arc added the coronation of a 
foreign enemy (our own Ifciiry V.), the long j)osscssion of* 
Franco by the Englisli, the ravage, tlie desolation that were 
the attendants of such domestic and foreign war, the wh(»!(‘ 
forms tiigetliena darkened scene, wliich no liumaii being, . r 
whatever nation, can now contemplate without th(‘ most [)L‘r- 
fect allliction and horror; the very historian might adopt 
words of our great dramatic 2 )oet. 

“ Ain 3, poor country ! 

Almost afraid to know iiSolf ! where nothin;^ 

Uot who knew notliincj, was once to smile; 

AVhere si>jhs and groans, and shrieks that rent the air, 

^\^•re made, not marked — the dead man’s kn >11 

W.'t'i there scarce asked from whojn; and goo.l nnoi’s lives 

K'.pired hefore the flowers in their caps, 

Dyitig or <‘re they sickened." 

'I'ho lesson of tlie wliolo 1 have ijilimated to you, .nel i 
[ vocoed to other O'lisid. 'rations. Our «ovu lloury \’. 1. .1 
ijeeu erowued king f»f I’^rauco in the Freucli e;i[)it:il : y-d v> - 
France at la.-'t, after a l>loi>dy conHirt of tliirty yoars. cuan’t .; 
to oxfa.1 thu hinglish ; and one .aocepiablo eonclnsinii I'lniji ij;. 
wljole may at length be drawn, tlnit a Onuntry is never i * 1 ■: 
despaired of, and that tbe disadvantages of invaders are 
permaf jcnt and irremediable, that in any tolerable eomjMi i»'.i 
of strengtli. all foreign ifivmlor.s must, sonner or l.itD*. a;i. 
with tla.ir Just overlhi'ow, if a sutfodug nati<»fi can but er 
dure its trial. 

From sneh snUerings, however, in this in. tam e of FjMri. -. 
ibcrc was <mc re-nlt, afid that <«f the nio>t: melanelcMy 
nature: I be constitution of Fran<*e was lost. 

-Vfier tbe decease of tin* niiliappy t/harlrs \'r. wb 'iJi 'VO 
have just, mentioned, the English were expelKal by bis 
Charles Vlf, (diaries Vlf. is the monarch who wasenAvaol 
by the Maid of Orleans, an heroine, in the recital of 
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nbble and matchless exploits liistor}' appears to be converted 
into romance, and whose merits were so great as to be thouglit 
supernatural by licr contemporaries. But the enemies of 
France were no sooner driven from licr fields, than the x)rc- 
rogatives of the crown were necessarily strengthened, and a 
far more fatal, because a far more histing enemy, than the 
English, succeeded in the person of the sovereign himself, in 
the person of Cliarles VIT. Here was again another instance 
of the still recurring ill fortune of the constitiftion of France. 
How was the nation to resist a prince whom they had 
tlicinselvcs rescued from the English, and whom tfi* u, rather 
than any spirit of enterprise in his own nature, had enabled 
to will his crown i What blessing could now lie made cither 
tlosirahle or intelligible to Frenchmen, but that of peace and 
repose ? What could there be of alarm or terror in the 
prerogative of the crown to th(.»sc wlio had seen an invader 
'111 the throne ? Before the ministers of tlie power of Charles, 
o the afllictcd imagination of the French people, must have 
A’iilkcd the spectres of their slaughtered countrymen, and 
:Iie frowning warriors of England ; and slavery itself, if it 
ivas not foreign slavery, must to Mv //i have appeared a state 

happiness and triuinpli. 

That fatal measure, fatal for tlie liberties of his country, 
was now taken by Charles VII., by which his reign must be 
for ever distinguished, the c.stablishment of a military force, 
:md the allotment of a jierpotnal tax for the support of it, 
unchecked by any representative assembly. 

This militaiy force and tax might not he formidable in 
their first appearance ; but, the principle once admitted, both 
the force and the tax were easily advanced step by step, to 
any extent that suited the views of each succeeding monarch. 
Excuses, and even reasonable considerations (reasonable to 
those who sfec not the importance of a precedent and a prin- 
ciplc), can never bo wanting on these occasions ; they were 
not wanting on this. 

It should be observed that this vital blow to the real great- 
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Hcss of France was introduced as a reform. If any of those 
who were living at tlio time had spoken of the probable 
consequences of such a precedent, and had insisted upon itjs 
danger to tlic best interests of their country, they would only 
have been disregarded or suspected of disloyalty. JJut no 
stronger instance can bo given, if any were necessary, of the 
importance of a principle at all times j a precedent may not 
be often carried into all its consccjneiiees when favourable to 
the liberties oTf a country, but it always is, when it is other- 
wise. 

Fveii in a French historian like Villavet, the detail of this 
great measure is very instructive. It is very instructive t * 
see the manner iii which a nation, from a sense of pre.seiu 
uneasiness, forgets, as it is always disposed to do, all its \mi\ 
remote and essential interests; and the more this mcmorahl: 
transaction could bo examined, the more complete aiid sink- 
ing would, no doubt, be found the lesson which it aflords. 

AVhcii this military force and tax had been once C't.i 
blished, and botli removed (which is the important poiui 
entirely from all check and control by any other Icgitiiaat-, 
authority iu the state, the jiower of the crown had no innn 
tempests to oncoiiiitor ; no further contest appeal's in t);.- 
succeeding reigns ; the person of the king might be iiisiilt'.il 
or endangered, but not the royal authority. AV'e hear of ji * 
more struggles for tlic privileges of the people, and for tho 
right of taxation; no more important meetings of tlic siatrs- 
geiiend : all hope, at least all assertion, of constitutional 
lilxjrty was at an end ; and the contentions of the great, who 
were alone loft to contend, were directed solely to the qiios* 
tioiis of their own personal ambition. 

If any hope for Franco yet remained, it expired under tiio 
reign of Louis XL, the son and successor of Charles. This 
prince was of all others the most fitted to destroy tlic 
tics of his countiy ; penetrating, sagacious, cautious, well 
considering the proportion between his moans and his ends; 
a finished dissembler of his own interests and passions, and a 
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skilful master of those of othera ; decisive, active, and entirely 
devoid of principle and feeling. The nobles made an incftec- 
tual efibrt to retain some of that i)olitical power, which, if 
they lost it, was destined, all of it, to fall entirely into the 
possession of the crown, and this effoit w’as made in tlie war, 
for the public good, as they affected to call it. But Louis 
contrived to cajole, overpower, or wield to the purposes of 
his ambition, the King of England, the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the Swiss. Ho increased the standing army, raised the 
taillo to the most enormous amount, made this tax a step to 
ilio iiitrodnctiou of other imposts, reunited many important 
fiefs to the crown ; and if men could acquire glory by the 
successful enterju’ises of ungenerous ambition ; if happiness 
C'culd be the consequence of cruelty and oppression, deceit 
and fraud ; if any treasures or any possessions could be com- 
]>are<l with the consciousness of being loved and respected, 
then, indeed, Louis XL might have been thought the renowned, 
the j>^)werful, an<l the happy ; and tins detestable tyrant 
might have been held up by courtiers and courtly wTitci*s, as 
tlio envy of all succeeding monarchs. A different conclusion 
:s, however, to lie drawn fj*om tlic picture of his life and 
character, which fortunately has been exhibited to us by 
Philip do Commincs, a faithful and confidential minister, who 
knew him thoroughly, and who appears even to have been 
attached to liis person and memory, in defiance of his better 
judgment, by the influence of the kind treatment which he 
had personally received from him, as his master. 

Tlioking, it seems, succossful in his intrigues, unresisted in 
his oppressions, and with nothing further to apprehend from 
liis rivals or his enemies, was at last admonished of the frailty 
of all human gi*andeur, by mes.scngci's far more ominous and 
dreadful than the courici’s and officers that aimoiince tlio 
niiscarriagb of ambitious projects or the defeats of invading 
Minnies : he was seized by a first and then a second fit of 
epilepsy, so violent and long that ho lay witliout speech, and 
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apparently ^Yltllout life, till his attendants concluded that he 
was 110 more. To life, indeed, lie returned, but all the com- 
forts of existence were gone for -ever. “ ife came back to 
Tours (says the historian Comininca, I quote Iiis own artless 
words), where he kept himself so close, that very few were 
admitted to sec him ; for he was grown jealous of all his 
courtiers, and afraid they would either depose or deprive him 
of some part of his royal authority : he did many odd things, 
wJiicIi made some believe that his senses were impaired ; but 
they knew not his humours. As to his jealousy, all prince s 
arc prone to it, especially those who are wise, have many 
enemies, and have oppressed many people, as our master had 
done. Besides, he found that lie was not beloved liy iljo 
nobility of the kingdom, nor by many of the commons, for Jio 
had taxed them more than any of his predecessors, though lio 
now had some thoughts of casing them, as I said liofore ; hut. 
he should have begun sooner. Nobody was admitted into 
the j^lace in which ho kept himself but his domestic servant > 
and his archers, which were four hundred, some of whii li 
kept constant guard at the gate, while others walked coip 
timially about to prevent his being snr])rised. Hound ahou" 
the castle he caused a lattice, or iron gate, to bo sot ii]v 
spikes of iron planted in the W’all, and a kiinl of crow's feet 
with several points to be placed along the ditcli, wherevor 
there was a pos.sil)ility for any person to enter. Besides 
which he caused watchhonscs to be made, all of Ihick ir«.»n, 
and full of holes, out of wliich they might shoot at their 
pleasure, in which he placed forty of his cross-hows, who 
w’crc to ho on their guard night and day. He left no person 
of whom he had any siisjncion either in town or country, hut 
he sent his archers not only to warn hut to coiuliict tlicin 
away. To look upon him, one w'ould have thought him io 
be rather a dead than a living man. No person durst 
a favour, or scarce speak to him about anything. He in- 
flicted very severe punislimcnt*<, removed officers; disbanded 
soldiers.’* 
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Such is the picture of the historian — the tyrant of tlie 
poet is only described more concisely : 

“ He had lived long enough: his way of life 
Was fallen into the sear, the )’ellow leaf: 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

He could not look to have; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth- honour, breath, 

^V hicli the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.” 

By clothes more rich and magnificent than before; by pass- 
ing Ills time in subjecting those around him to every variety 
nt' fortune, to the changes of his smile and of his frown ; by 
filling distant countries with his agents, to xjurcliasc for him 
lari ties, which, when brought to him, he heeded not; by every 
>n:inge and ridiculous expedient that his uneasy fancy could 
fa; vise ; by all this idle bustle and parade of royalty and 
].owi V, did this liol[)loss, wretched man endeavour to conceal 
iVeiu the world and Iiiiuself the horrid characters of death 
whicli were visible on his frame ; the fearful haml writing 
wliieli had told him, that his kingdom was departing from 
hini. In vain did he send for tlie holy man of Calabria, and 
on his apj)roach, ** fall down,"’ says the historian, ‘‘on his 
knees betV»ro him, and beg him to prolong his life.'’ In vain 
v.as iho holy vial l)rought from llhoims; the vest of 8 t. Peter 
Milt him by the pope. “ Whatever was thought condueiblc 
to his hcaltli,” says Philip do Coinmines, “was sent to him 
from all corners of the world. Ills subjects trembled at his 
110(1,’’ lie observes, “ and whatever he commanded was exe- 
cuted ; but it was in vain. He could indeed command the 
beggar's knee, but not the health of it and suspicious of 
every one, of his son-in-law. Ids daughter, and his own son. 
luiviiig turned his palace into a prison for Idm.self ; into a 
cage, not unlike tho.se which in his hours of cruelty he had 
: made for otfiers ; insulted by his xd»yi>ician, and considered 
I by his faithful minister as expiating, by his torments in this 
World, the crimes which, as he says, would otliorwisc have 
brought down upon him the jiunishincuts of the Almighty 
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in the next, this poor king, for such we are iucliiced at last 
to call him, expired in his castle, a mcmoniblc example, that 
whatever be the station or the success, notbing can coinpcu- 
sate for the want of innocence, and that, amid the intrigues 
of cunning and the projects of ambition, the first policy whioli 
is to bo learned is, the policy of virtue. 


NOTES. 

1819. 

I. 

It is many 3 '^ars since I drew up this lecture, and I now read with phai ^ .* 
a note in ^Ir. llallain's Middle Auo?, when treating of iho same pTiiH]. 

“I would advise," says he, “the historiciil student to acquaint hiaist'f 
with these transactions (the Elcinish insurrections), ami with t!ie eoir. q,,):: 
ing tumults of Paris: they are among the eternal lessons of liistoiy ; f. r i!i 
unjust JMiernnehments of courts, the intemperate passions of tlie nuiliitmle, t’i,* 
ambition of demngfgues, the cruelty' of vict'-rious factions, will in‘\rv i.i t * 
have their parallels and t^icir analogies; while the military aeliievciiK Ut'; .*1 
distant foices alTord, in general, no instruction, and can hardly ocenpy 
little of our time in historical studies." — Page 91, chap. i. part '2. 

Joinville and Froissart must be read for grapliic representations of ihov: 
and former times. 


If. 

At tlie accession of Pliilip de Valois, the great fiefs of Riirgiindy, Dan-h rs, 
and Britianjr were nil that had i.ot, in some way or other, been comiett-.l 
with the crown. 


III. 

The great founder of the French monarchy was Pliilip-Augns^tiis. Ih- 
wrested from the English their possessions, then amounting to a Uiiid of the 
kingdom. 

IV. 

Whatever the feudal system lost seems, in France, to liave been acipiif'd 
by the monarchy. The indepcndi nco and sovereignt}' of tlie barons insen?’.- 
bly declined: the jiiris=!priidciice of the country' gradually passed into tla' 
courts of the sovereigns. 

The states-gcneral were occasionally' assembled, and appear to have repre- 
sented the weight and authority of the whole community’. 
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In this body were found, as a distinct part, the commons^ the representa- 
tives of the cities and towns. 

If tho power that was flowing from the feudal system to the crown could 
have been in part intercepted by the courts of law and the assemblies of the 
nation, the result would have been a free and mixed constitution. Such Avas 
the result in England from beginnings not more promisijig. 

A comparison of the di lie rent circumstances that operated upon the consti- 
tutions of the two countries, should be made by the student, as he reads the 
history. 

The Abh6 dc Mably will be of great use; and two notes in Robertson, see 
his Charles V. notes 38, 3!>. 


V. 

IfisTOUlANs, with the exception of are so ignorant of the modern 

S'.ionee ol political cconoftiy (parlicularlv all original historians), that their 
li.irratives can only he appealed to, on such subjects, witli tlie greatest cir- 
I imi.speet!on. 

They slate ihcir facts, and generally add, without aiuhoiity, such conse- 
rpitMices as tliey conceive must of course have followed. Tlieir relations are 
therefore filled with impassibilities. 


VI. 

2'j\:ni7t JIu!ofy, 

Vri.r.Y is the great historian of the early part of the annals of this great 
kingdom; Villaret c nlimicd tlie work; afterwavils (lariiier: it has not yet 
r-.^ichod the more ir.teresting parts of the French history. 

Villari t is considrred by lVir<>ii (Irimiii (a very eomiK lont judge) as one of 
those few writers who have been able to continue a work with more success 
tlinu a successful predecessor. 

'I'lie work was paid by the volume, and probably tlius rendered longer than 
noccssary. 

Jacquerie. — Tln r.- is a short account of tljis insiirroction given by Frois- 
Siut; I. r. s'liue of tlie sliocking f.iets are given. 

About the same lime l'i«'ke out the rising of tlic pco])]e under '\Vat Tyler. 

A mor<^ philosophic notice of these insurrections in Franco and England is 
taken by 11 nine. 

In tliese cases the people seem in their (not in tlicir coj.'Jucl) to have 

b'Vii riglit: they were end«MA'euring to throw od'tlie state of villeinage, or at 
least some of tlie oppressions of it. The subject, however, is of a general 
nature. The inequalities of condition, as they take place in society, have 
always appeared to the lower orders an intolerable inj istiee. From reason- 
able views and claims, they have often proceeded to those, that were not 
reasonable : and the grosses: doctrines of liberty and equality have often inado 
their appoanwice, as they always will, when the minds of tho vulgar are in u 
fstato of fermentation. 

Yet it must be observed, that to men of refinement and sensibility, still 
i^orc to men of sarcastic nature, the incipialitics of condition seem so preg- 
nant with evil, that the most aifeeting deelninalions, as in the works of Rous- 
seau, have been produced by ibe contemplation of them; while in Swift and 
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others, they have given occasion to the most piercing invectives under dif- 
ferent disguises. 

In men of a more speculative turn (Godwin, for instance), they have urged 
men to the contrivance of political systems, and the most unreasonable impa- 
tience under every existing system. 

It cannot bo doubted that from this source were derived most of the evils 
of the late French revolution. 

Metaphysical speculation, at least that sort of philosophy which hopes and 
presumes whatever it pleases of human nature, and has a calm and persevering 
logic for ever at hand, such spccMilation and philosophy were never silenced 
complcUl^f till the refutation of Godwin appeared in Mr. JMalthus’s firot 
Essaj' on Population. 

Books like Godwin’s, hariiiless and almost ridiculous as they n 7 ay be in 
ordinary times, are no longer so when the times are of a diilerent de^^criij- 
tion. 


VII. 

Ctjhipicyls in I'rance^ 1 ^ 1 *. 

Self-estimation* in a nati 11. as in an individual, is necessary to the virtu,' 
and dignity of the Inmiaii ( haiacter. Jhit it is proiluctive in ca.h, s inetiii;. ^ 
of follies, soinetiines (»f serious faults. It sliouM be the of slow ;i;i i 

gradual inferences of the understanding, as much as p«.»>sib!e; and not be, :i- 
it commonly a passion of the heart. 

In a nation, as in nii individual, it lee.ds to irritable jeab)!!.-*}', niiaccoinj;-.' - 
dating and oftensive hauglitiness, selllsbni'ss, violence, injn^liie. 

Its common direction is that of military glory; and as far as such a piliu 
plo is necessary to national defence ami inde]>endence, it is inuisju u-alji', 
requisite to a virtuous jicople. 

Far ditTerent has been its general operation, as .-.eon in tiie history of niau- 
kiiid, .‘iS soeji in the times of our Kd wards and our Henries. 'I'be kii.gs ami 
heroes of our land were trausfornn d into dc-^troyors and opprei>ors. 

VIII. 

TifE work of De J.ohne i*. too indis^Timiriatc a panegyrie on tl.e Kiig!is;i 
constitution. But liis great position is, in the main, not unre:is «nab!e. 'Hint 
the dilTereiice of the constitutions of France ami Fnglaiid is to be attnhut<(l 
to tli-' original diiTerenco in the power of the crown — to the power of the 
crown being in Knghiml. 

In Knglaml, as the barons, however powerful, were far inferior to tin* kin, t, 
a very large proportion of the whole landed property must havi* [>«ssed tliroiiih 
the hands of William the (.'.niqiieror, and been granted on his »»wn t» nns. 
They could not therefore struggle against the crown for their own lilnTties 
without a'^sistuuce, and without struggling, at the same time, ft»r those of tlicii' 
inferiors. The whole community was thrown into one scale. 

There were iiKiny circumstances favourable to Fiigland, which the student 
must consifler ; he will fiml them in Millar, inonr particularly. 

The scene of the contest was an island, where tin* influem e of commerce 
was likely to be soon bdt, and the cities and towns become iinjiortant. 

Tlic necessity of a military force constantly reaily to oppose invasioii was 
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not so pressinfv ; nutl the excuse for a stauiHng army not so plt-iiisible, Knghmd 
lioiiig a country loss extensive, did not so readily fall into great principalities. 
Tlie union of the whole was more natural and immediate. The ditFcrent 
parts of the parliament could sympathise with each otlier; and the whole had 
liiiis a better chance to maintain its existence and authority. 

The crown was not, as in France, transmitted from father to son for three 

centuries. 

Usurpations, disputed successions, &c. were in England all favourable ; for 
whatever induced or compelled the wearers of the crown to make use of the 
parliaments was favourable. 

Tins is the general principle; the detail may be seen in Millar; the 
particular situations of AV’'illiam Jtufiis, llenr}' f., Stephen, &c. were all favour- 
able to the existence and authority of the parliaments. •Even in the civil 
wais the parliaments were appealed to by each party in its turn. 

'I’he danger no doubt was when the aristocracy had been consumed in tlic 
cimI Nvars, and Henry VII. and Henry VI II. had not only the opportunity, 
bill tl’.e ability, to seize all the authority that seemed now left without an 
t i. jiaiil; or ratlier to enforce and extend all the natural authority of the 
Li >\vn. when there was nothing left to oppose it. 

Ihjt the [)arliaineiits had in i!o'. mvantimv tint and their authority 

i; 1(1 heconje identified in tlie minds of the community with the nature of all 
i >t and h gitiinate govornment. 

'J'lie viriue.s a.s well as the vices of our king?, tended, in a military age, to 
rtii<ler tliein expensive; and iKutlier thoir domains nor exactions could 
j io. idc I'or their follies, in the one instance, or their amhition in the other. 
T;:i‘y h.'id continually to summon parlianients For fre^h supplies. 

'J Ik* iiatimi \va.s tlius made wuno (that is, jealous of the powa r of their 
piiiicos) in the only way in wliich a nation can ever he made wise, hy their 
per-onal Mifieiings and inconveniences. 

It Ilm^t he confo.s.-ed that tin* parliamont.s were on one occasion or another 
jiuiity of every crime which tl'.ey could commit against their country, but 
I'.n! Ilf parting ^Yith the right of taxation. 

I^(■a‘'«ln. jll^!tic^•, humanity, tlu'V disposed of tn the stronge.st. 15ut in defence 
of their juiij.erty they imitcd the qualities of tlie fabled beings of antiquity, 
::!nl liad ihv* eyes nf Argus and llie hands of llriareiis. 

Tile ]iriiiiitive House of Commons consisted of biirge.i?<'s only. Hut tiie 
s from the counties (as being deputies) came in time to sit anvl 
; ilriihrrate along with them; and tliese deputies were iiitere-sted in the taxes 
: that were to he paid by the /ti«t/ci/ gentry. The great barons and peers were 
■ )iicat landed proprietors also. 

: Tenths ami liftocntlis were taxes on private jiroperty, subsidies on nal and 
P'Ts.uKil property. 

'J'he great projuieters thus fi>rlnnalely became interested in op])osing the 
illegal expedients of the cnnvii for raising money from the subject ; and 
ni the general nKinageineiit of the taxation of the community, no general 
a.'sessment could be made without the concurrence of the representatives of 
every species Af property. 

The Weaker house must have long derived considerable advantage from 
tins connection and common interest with the House of Lord.'*. 

I'jh)tliiiig can he more amusing than to observe the language and feelings of 
tciTili<*d poverty, with which the commons approached their botti-rs, as they 
'vould have been called, when money was wanted from them. 
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In France, though the national assemblies or states-general expired, they 
could not be obliterated from its history. 

Some vestiges of their power still survived : among others, the registering 
of the king‘'s edicts, which descended to the parliaments, not analogous to 
our parliaments, but legal bodies, who claimed the exorcise of this power in 
the absence, that is, during the interval of the sittings, of the stilt es-general. 

Of this remnant of their power advantage was taken, many centiirit'S 
afterwards, in the revolution of I7t>3. So important are even the decayed forms 
of a free constitution, or rather so much does, and must always, depend on 
the spirit of the community, and the interprcUilion which the same tilings 
receive, according as that spirit docs or docs not exist. 

In Tacitus we sec that the multitude took a part in the national council- 
Even in these sinlple and rude times much dithculty :ind delay was ti: 
result. These assemblies, in the progress of society, came naturally to bo 
composed of the great lauded proprietors, afterwards of those who Ik- 
beiieiices and tiofs. The common people were thus excluded. Hut win 
there arose in the commimity a new part of the populatio?i, which u- 
neither vassal nor lord, nor enme under any of the existing distinctions; .sti!l 
more, when a contrivance had presented iisclt (that of repivsfntati«>n), 'n 
which the will of the people, or any free part of it, could be expressed as i . 
the original assemblies, but without the original delay and diiticiiUy; it ili s; 
became clear, that an addition ought to he made to the existing naii-^ 
assemblies whatever they might be, not only on the grounds of civil c':: - 
diency or natural right, but even of original presin)<fiu/i ; that is, tin* 
were now, through the medium of their representatives, to he rea<lniirti A. 

Paragraphs are often to be found in liume inconsistent with llic /a..,, 
prtuluced by his history. 

At the end of liis reign of Edward III. he sums up his general 
thus; — “A great ]irinec rendered the monarchical power piiMh.iiii. i.,. 
The weakness of a king gave reins to the aristocracy — a suj'erMii.i.u^ 
saw the clergy triumphant. The people, for u Imiii govorniin iit w.i^ th!.:; 
institiiteJ, and who chicJly deserve consideration, were tin* weake.'t oi ti. 
whole.'’ 

Xaturam cxpcllas furca,” &c. JIume, though a party wi iU r, was vi. 
a man of Inimanity and good .sense. 

The follo-.ving specimen may be given of the discordance th.it olir): i-.i ; 
between dillcieMt historian'-; between Itapin and Hume, for in-iaiK •. 

IMr. Hume, in hi.s account of the clepo-siiion of Uiciiard II., .nel n't:., 
articles of neensation exhibited against him, makes the follMwing 
vation : — **'l'iiere i.^, howevi-r, one circunii:a..ce in which his conduct is 
visibly ditiereiit from that of his grainUathe.»*, Jvlward I li. lb- n a- : ' i 
of liawtig impo.-^i.-d one arbitrary t.ix without consent of [utriiament dtw::-!: 'u' 
whole reign.'* 

Hut on turning to the history of Hapin, the lifteenth article of th'. a'.ii'-- 
Sation of ;!ie Commons as there exhibited, ff iy/iv.sA/y diarges Hit. iuud 
illegal im positions — “ (^u'il avoit impose des taxe.s sur ses sujets th' .‘?a 
autoriie." 

The student is now desired to observe the oxtremc nicety wliicii 
to all investigations of this iial«ire, and to all quoUitiou.4 of histonajis. 

lor another or second reader of history might now come and ^■|y. 
Itaptn had s;iid nothing of the kind: tlmt,oii the contrary, the lit.ecJiih arti* 
de, as given by Kapin, runs thus;— 
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“ Art 15. Whereas the kings of England used to live upon the revenues 
of the kingdom and patrimony of the crown in time of peace, without oppres* 
sion of their people ; that the same king, during his whole time, gave the 
,rr(nte<t part of his revenue to unworthy persons, and imposed burdens upon 
his subjects, as it were every yeLU\ by which lie excessively oppressed 
his people and impoverished his kingdom ; not employing these goods to the 
.'ulvfintngc of the nation, but prodigally wasting them in ostentation, pomp, 
:ind glory; owing great sums for victuals and other necessaries of his own 
hoiif-e, tli(»ugh his revenues were greater tlian any of his progenitors.” 

\\’h:it is there here, the second student would say, of the king's imposing 
taxes on his own authority ? 

And wliile these two students might stand, each quoting Rapin, and ap- 
pealing to the very books they liad perhaps seen not an hftur before, another 
and a tliinl reader of history might also come forward, and say that the first 
lit was right ; that he had just ivad the fifteenth article in Uapin's his- 
t.uy, and that it was expressed as he had stated, in the following words:— 
‘■Tlnii he had iinposivl taxes upon hi> j.-ubjects ou his own authority.” 

^S'hat a perplexity iuul contradiction are here ! Yet it would turn out, 
examination, that these three students or readers of history were, in a 
, rtain sense of the word, all right. 

F!»r the lir'>t had quoted the joHo edition of llapin, given in the oriyiml 

The second had (|noti d the folio edition of Rapin, as frinwhtted by Tindal. 
Ihit it liajjpen.s iliat 'I'iielal \ery proptuly lakes the trouble, on tliis occasion, 
i nf f.Mii-Iating llajnn, hut of the original articles of accusation 

fr.'ju the of pnrliaiiicnt ; ai.d the iifteenth article, when translated from 
the 1 ' al i.rigiual, giv'"* ii jt the words «.f Rapin, but runs to the length and 
e.vhiitits the word.-j, as presented by Tindal, “ Whereas the kings of Eng- 
l*.;;.!,-' \e. 

Finally, tlie third .student might have been quoting the common octavo 
I'.litioii of Rapiii in win re the tifleenili article is not, as in Tiiidal’a 

fiiie, ir.iu.slatioii, a tiaii>!alion of the originid luil of parliament, but a mere 
liMudatioii of the /• Vi w <«/’ the Eivneh of the first folio edition, wh;cli 
: i> wTLiig, and Uapin's own view of the case: — ”<iu*il :iNoit iin{)ose dcs taxes 
1 lie sa scull! an tori If.*' 

; Siippiifiiig iiow, therefore, that recour'-o was had, after the example of Tin- 
[ ih.l. to ilii! only /'.'// anl’noiity, tlie rutUui pailiameiit (they are published with 
) the journals, and tlicrefore easily accessible); and lliea the important words 
f iii tilt* Iifteenth article will be found to be these : — 

I ‘‘Non solum niagnam, immo iiiaxiiu.im partem dicii patrimonii sui 
loiian t etiain personis iiidignis, veram eli.nu propterea tut onent c -no’i^siuHis 
i/ni>os>r.'t ty o*///s ainyuHs in regno suo, quod valde et ilimiuui 
t excessive populuin Miiim iqipresserit in depauperalionein regni sui,” •S;c. 

Now ill tlicse words, ‘Mot onera c«tneessioiiis subditorum,'' iS,;c. there is 
t suflii-ifut idjscurity to admit of a ditVerent inlerpivtatioii by a Wliig like 
llapin, or a yory like Hume, tlnnigh the latter seems far more justified in 
lis rcjiresenlation than the fuiner; for it is the />roi//i/in7/'y of the king, rathci: 
diiu till* ifny.t/lty of his comluct, that is evidently all throughout the articles 
Llu‘ great burden of the aeeusalioii — th.it he had* wasted the money of the 
I>coplo ,,f EiiMlaini^ rather than that ho had ojVeuded against their constitu- 
tional rights. 

Ihcie is a history of Louis XI. by Duclos, a work that was much noticed 
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ill France; but it scorns to be justly observed by a late French writer (Cham- 
fort), that it is written in a spirit tar too complaisant, very different from 
that with which the “JMcmoirs of Louis XIV.,” &c. (by the same author) 
are composed. 

The fact is, that the philosophy of the history of this reign (Louis Xl.) 
cannot be found in the work of Duclos. 

It is said, indeed, that it was the object of tlic reign to break down the 

power of tlie great, and to keep them from tyrannising over the poopli.-; 

which is probably what was said by Louis himself, for it is always saitl o-i 
such occasions. 

It is observed, too, that the royal authority has over since been advancino: 
by' the motion which was impressed upon it by Louis XI. 

But the steps hy' which all this was done, and the conscrpicnces, arc iif;* 
where exhibited to the reader. 

Diiclo.s before his history went to publication, had to receive llie appr ,. 

bation of a licenser; and it was in vain, therefore, that he was c*»inpeicm 

both to write well and think well. 

Philosophical instruction must still be gatherctl from Comininos, who*, 
omissions Duclos intended to supply, as well as to correct his inistuki-s ; 
‘‘ though tliey are not commonly of great consequence,” lie tells us. 

Duclos had all the facts before him, and ho gives them. 

^lontt-Stpiieii is un«ler.st'eul to have devotejl much tiiiu' to the subject; 
there is a strange stoiy of his l.»sing his MSS. by an accident, and of his ih. ■. 
abandoning all further thoughts of the work. 

Philip de Coiuinines is the author read. 

Much of his work, paiti» iiliily the latter part of it, should be reail. T 
important feature.s of it are the fate of the house of Hingundy, and the insj:;': 
cncioachmeiUs of Louis XI. on the dominivius of his neighbour.s, and the c 
fctitution of his country. 

Commines came not into the service of [.ouls till lie h.'ul been twelve yr.i’.s 
on the throne. 

It cannot be now under.'ituod by wli.it felicity of original teinperaiiu iit, 
by what inlluonce of relleclion, the historian liun.self could be a lover of t’:-. 
people and a lover of virtue, though a courtier from iii.s infancy, the .srrv.i:;; 
of tile most base and selfish of princes, and living in habits of business ;u..l 
society with many of the most licentious and iinprincijdrd of men. 

‘‘Is there any king,” lie s:iy.s, or priiite upon earth, wlio has power (' 
raise one penny' of money, except his d'iinain>, witlmut the convent of t!.i' 
poor .«:ubjeet who i.s to p iy it, but by tyr.inny and vio!i‘nce>” 

“King Charles VI I.,” h'* .say s, in another idaco, “ has laid a grciit 
both upon his own .and the souls of hi.s micc« s*»ois, and given his kingilom :i 
wound which shall bleed a long time ; and t!:>il icos, by fstablislili^g a staiiil- 
ing army.” 

The manners of iln .ve drea'lful times in Frame, <!uring the faction^ ot ti;*' 
house.s of (>i l'\ins and llurgundy. and the re:’.:n of I.<e.ii.s XI., may !;.■ .s' l U 
Brantorne ; :i;ui more cunveni- ntly in Wravall's M«*m drs of the lleu>c I'l 
Valoi:,. 



LKOTIJRK VIII. 

SPAIN, GPUMANY, ITALY, SWITZERLAND. 


In my last lecture I ciidcavourcd to call your attention to 
the constitutional history of France. I did so, because this 
is one of the iirst object.s of imj)ortancc in the history of 
Knrojjc, from the eficcts which that great kini^doiu lias always 
ijoeii lilted, from its situation and natural advantages, to pro- 
dare ujx.ni every other. Such must always have been the 
inllueuco of its arm.s and its examjile, that it is u<»t too much 
t') say, tliat the liistoiy of the civilised world would have 
IjL'on changed, and niost favourably changed, if l^raiicc had 
lint lost its constitutional liberties, and sunk into an arbitrary 
monarchy. 

but the same subject is of groat interest to ourselves, from 
tiie illustration which it ailbrds of the merits and the good 
fortune of our ancestors. This i.sland lost not its liberties in 
like manlier, because it retained its ])ublic assemblies, and 
because they retained the riglit of laxati«nL 

Ilow, therefore, or why, arose this diirerenee in the fate of 
the two kingdoms ? 

It is thi.s question that T am so anxious that you .should 
bear along with you in your thoughts, while you read the 
annals of every other country of Europe ; and the more 
strongly to impress it on your minds, I pointed out to you, 
;in my last lecture, a very remarkable epoch in tlic French 
■history, during which there was evidently some groat effort 
[inado for the constitution of Franco, by the mcmliers of the 
itatcs-geiicral, and particularly by the third estate, and by 
[Marcel and the Parisians. 

I next alluded to those parts of the subsequent I'eigas 
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•\vlieu the liberties of that country were more slowly uiiclor- 
mined, but not less fatally attacked, particularly during tlio 
times of Charles VII. and Louis XL 

Do Mably will always apprise you, by the tone and natiiiv 
of his observations, what arc the transactions, and what tlh' 
periods of importance ; and these you should examine throngh 
all their details in some of the great French Iiistorians. I 
have found the histoiy of Velly the most elaborate and coijj- 
pletc. 

I must remind you, that the constitutional history of Fi am. 
is noticed by llobcrtson, in liis introduction to ('liarles 
and his text is accompanied by tlircc valuable notes, ih 
tliirty-cightb, thirty-ninth, and fortieth. 

But the same question which I have thus recommcrulcd t 
you, with respect to France and England, an impiiry int«» tli'.i 
constitutional histories, may ho extended to the other 
doiiis of Europe; and we liavo hitherto said nothing of S| 
a country which, like England, might have obtained a fiv;; 
and mixed government, as the elements of its cunslituti> ii 
were originall}' similar (monarchy, feudal lords, and naii* >: ! 
assemblies), hut which, like Franco, from vaiioiis untowari 
circumstances, lost its liberties, and has lia<l to desccii! 
through dilferent stages of dogradatani, at last alinosi te ex* 
tinctioii and ruin. 

I must repeat to you, before we advert to Sjiain, tliat it 
only by inquiries of tliis sort into the histories of otlier 
trie.s, that you can learn properly to uiidiu'stand how sI'Avi;: 
a good government can be formed ; bv Avhat attojitinii ani 
anxiety it can I)c alone maintained ; what arc the e.sael point' 
of difficulty ill the formation of a good govornment ; and the 
manner fofton the singular and unexpected manner) in wliidij 
tiicsc difficulties are evaded or moditied, or overcome, morel 
particularly in your own. 

But to allude, as we have proposed, to the history of SpJihi. 
In the fifth volume of Gibbon may bo found an account of 
the introduction of tho Moors into that country, of their set* 
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tlemcnt there, and of the maguificenco of their caliphs, and 
to Ihm I roh?!’. An estimate is also given of the science and 
laK)^vlcdgo of this rcinarkiiblc people ; and at first we might 
l)C tempted to conclude that, in the general darkness and bar- 
barity of Kurope, tlio light of civilisation and learning was 
destined to issue from the Mahometan capital of Cordova, 
but the science and knowledge of these Arabians, when more 
nearly examined, lose much of tlicir iiniiortancc ; and tlic 
nature of their government w^as little fitted, however accom- 
aiiiod l)y science and the arts, to huild np, either in Spain or 
in ntber c«>untrics, the fabric of human happiness. 

riilhrluiiately, to<>, it happened that a Imig succession of 
^ <.dy st.rug*j:les was to ensue between the Christians and the 
[.1. rs ; and all hope that the progress of society should he 
rvoviijilified in Spain, became on that account extremely 
i'cchle. 

Vh'vo is something in these wars between the C’liristiaiis 
i/.id tlie that Inis a sound of hcroi.sm and romance, 

well littetl t(» awaken our interest and curiosity. Ibit I know 
\u>t th.it tliose sentiments can now be gratified or extended 
b( yniiil tlic poetry and the legeiuls by which they have been 

'fho great hi:><oriau of Spain is Mariana, '•'who has infused 
(nays dibhon) into Ids noble work the style and spirit of a 
Jh •Ilian classic. After tlic twelfth century, his knowledge and 
: iuilgiiiont may, he ob.sorvos^, bo .safely tnosted ; but he adoj^ts 
' and a<lonis the most aUsunl of the national legends, andsup- 
I'lics frum a lively fancy the chasms of historical evidence.” 

Kuderick Xiinenes, not the statesman, though also an arch- 
bishop of Toledo, is the fatlier of Spanish history, yet he did 
not live till five luindrcd years after the conquest of the 
Arabs ; aivd the earlier accounts are, it seems, very meagre. 
But the work of Mariana, w’ith tlie continuation of Miniana, 
consists of four volumes folio, and will now be more often 
^lentioned than consulted, and consulted than read. There 
is au English translation of it. 
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I must, therefore, observe, that great diligence appears to 
have been employed on his portion of history by the authors 
of the ^Modern llistory ; and the Spanish historians Mariana, 
FoiTaras, Roderick, and others, are continually referred to. 
The student may, therefore, consider the subject as placed 
within his reach by the detail which ho will find in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth volumes of the AfodeiTi Jlistojy. P,nf 
it is a detail which, however great may be its interest iji 
chivalry and romance, he will never read ; and he will pro. 
bably cast over it that passing glance with which we umv 
consent to survey such sanguinary scenes in the Iiistoiy < f 
mankind. | 

In Mr. (hbboii’s outlines, published in the secmid vtdnin 
of his Memoirs, there arc a few notices of this part of 
♦Spanish history, which will enable the student to 
throiigli tlie narrative in the Modern JIisti>ry witli the K.i * 
possible expenditure of his time. 

Ill tlio eleventh century, the ( 1 n*istian princes, wIk^ Ii.kI 
fallen back upon tbc most northern parts of the kiii'i'ini:!. 
advanccil southwar<l. They wore enctniraged by the 
tine divisitnis of the Ma]i*>!netans, who had now, lor a llv; 
centuries, exhil.>ite<l tlieir superiority in war and (In ir 01:1:11;* 
ficcncc in peace. 

The siege of Toledo, ami the exjdoits nf the Spimi'! 
general, Don Roderigo Dia.s dc Rivar, form the m xt 1 1 ) 
jects of attention. Roderie:'> is tlie Cid win an Jii.-f'-n’ 
and still imu’c tlie muse of (’orneille, have consigned !.» 
mortality. A hi.story of the Did was imblished by Mr 
Soutliey. 

The great battle of T<dos^'», from which the Moor.s iicviT 
rcc(jvered, and their subseipient stand iii the kingdom d 
Grenada, are the next points of importance. About this 
time also flourished tlic King Al]»honso, who is vomoniboivi 
rather for his taste and knowledge of astroinany, tlian lor 
the superiority of his taleiit.s in government. 

For some time the Mahometan kingdom of Grenada, .W 
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the four Cliristirtu monarchies of Ciustile, Arragon, Navarro, 
and Portugal, were distinguished from each other, each re- 
taining its respective laws and limits; and the conclusion of 
the whole is, the union of the crowns of Castillo and Arra- 
goii, under Ferdinand and Lsahella, and the defence, capitu- 
lation, and e.Npulsion of the Mod’s. 

hotli tiic Christians and .XFoors, in the course of this great 
ftmtest, had similar advantages and impediments : friends and 
allies behind them; intestine divisions; ])Ci’sonal bravery, 
and love of glory, and the animation of religious and jndi- 
tic.d lage. But the north of Sj^ain Wiis more lilted than the 
s*.ut!i to produce active and hardy warriors. Among the 
I hiistians, the warlike ardour i>f chivalry was advancing or 
at its height : on the c<»ntrary, the entlmsia.^m of the fol- 
low! rs i>f Maliomet had imw spent itself in coiupiest, and 
llio licrcer passions (.>f their nature were lost in the bland- 
i'luneiits of pleasure: riches and luxury had probably 
liated their liereeness, without ;uhling proi>ortionably to 
lieir skill in ibe seienee i»f war; ami 1‘mally the Spaniards 
u‘iv tigliting for a country of which they must have consi- 
kn'd themselves as tla^ rightful ]»ossossors. 

'flic iiairative <»f (*il»l/on and the ileljiil of the authors 
»f the Modern Ilislory will gradually conduct the stiuleut 
( the ohservatious of l)r. lh»hertstui in his introvhictory 
.\iluiu(.‘ to the llist!)ry of Charles \. From the i*osearehes 
.'f ihis excellent historian, he will find lliat, iiotw illistand- 
iig the compiest of the Mooi*s, and llie long struggles which 
lad followed, a situation of things obtained similar to what 
ill' lias observed in other parts of Furope, and therefore con- 
liiiing some promise of suhse<pient ja’usperity and freedom, 
he (h»thic manners and laws still survived, from the tole- 
niee of th»* M^MU’ish coin|uerors ; the provinces of Si)ain, 
aving l»oeu slowly wrestctl lV<im the .Moors, were divided 
liiung military Icadeis ; and the feudal lord in no country 
ld>ciircd more powerful ami indejiendent. 

The same causes which gave rise to the cities in other 
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jjarts^ of Europe were assisted in Spain by circumstances po- 
culiiu- to itself. These are well explained by Robertson ; 
and ill this manner wo arrive at the same great distinctions 
of policy ; a liniiled monarch; feudal lords; the Cortes or 
national assembly, and of that assembly the towns making 
a coiistitiHHl part. The spirit of the people was high, and 
the love of liberty great ; and they who have a pleasure in 
seeing the democratic 2 >ai*t of a mixed government strongly 
predominant may consider the very remarkable institution 
of the Justiza or the siipreiuc judge of Arragoii. Tlicy nui) 
soe, at the Siime time, the high prerogatives which the Ar- 
ragoneso Cortes possessed; so that in this manner was rea- 
lised all that could well be pro|)u.sed in tlicory by those wlm 
are disposed to rest a government very much on a p(jpuLii* 
basis. 

The justizii was in reality the guardian of the people, and, 
when nece^^sal•v, the controller of the prince; and cveiy jire- 
cautiun, as far as wo can now jmlge, seems to have Ijccii 
adopted the better to control in his turn the justiza hiiusell, 
and to provide against the powers of this singular re [a e.u' illa- 
tive of the general interests of the community. 

. TJiC Ai rag^'iieso (V»rtos themselves were also as ja’ond iii 
principle, and as strong in power, as could he wished liy tJn' 
most popular reasoner. The eompael, for instanets Ijutweeii 
the king ami his haroiis is sujiposed to liave heeii ilius 
ex]H‘essed ; ** We who are each of us as good, and w ho aro 
altogetlier Jiioiv ]iowcrful than you, promise ohedieiiee lu 
y<.uir government, if you maintain our rights and lihorlic.> ; 
if not, not.” rinally, it must be oh.^erved, that tlio attacii- 
ment id tlie .Vrragoncse to this singular eonstiLulion oi 
government is .stid to have approached to superstitious vene- 
ration, anti to have n.uoneiled them to their eonsciousne.5S ui 
poverty, and ti> the Ijarremiess of tlicir country. 

It were t‘» l>e wished that nioic informalion eould ho 
curetl with ie.^peet tti these remarkuhle institutions and ilieir 
effects. It should seem, however, that the obvious ditiicullit‘j> 
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occurred. It is easy to dispose of power, but not tlicrcforo 
easy to make a good government, not therefore to romlei* 
]) 0 \ver so disposed cither salutary or even harmless. The 
justizji might he made tlie supreme judge of the concerns both 
of the king and of the nobles ; but wlio then was to appoint 
tlicjustiza ? AV ho afterwards to censure or Control him ? Or 
tlje nobles miglit bo snpreine. Jhit by wliom then were the 
nobles to be restrained? And how wa.s it to 1)C expected that 
in either case the monarch either could or ofight to l>e con- 
tented and at rest ? AVluit, after all, seems to have heen tliC 
result? A continued struggle, open «»r concealed. 

In llhM the nobles insisted that tlie king shouhl not 
nominate the justi/a without their consent. This was in fact 
n- assiiine the whole power to themselves; for he whose 
V unsent is necessary to an apiM»in< meut, appoints. 

JJefojo this time tlie justiza had been nominated by the 
choice, and lield his <iilice at the j»lea.snre, of the king; but 
lliis la.'^t circiunslanco was to make the justi/.a not a little 
ii.-(']e.- and to give tin.' real p«j\vt‘i' to the ei*iAvn. 

'riic powi.’r of tiu* king was, hi»wever. to be c^nreeted, ii 
s».ems, by the prerogative wbieb Ibe nobles onjoved, of wbat 
A'iis calleil the ** unimi,*’ <»r of eoiifederating fornnilly and 
legally to give J«iw to tin? king. 

This was, howi?ver, only to eojistitute twn pow wbieb 
V Lie to be in a stale •>f perpi?tual eolli-iion with caeb otluu'. 

Alb'rward.s this privilegt? of the imbles was aboli>lu d as»too 
ilaiigrrons tt) the peaee of suci» ty ; ami then the juxli/a was 
coniiniu d in uHitre /hr ///e. Ihit this was to render iii.M the 
liioiiareli, in the ajj[>r«.In'nsion of the weanu's of tbeerown; 
and therefore attempts wt^re perpetually made by the kings 
to iemove sueb jnsLi/as as were «)bnoxi<»us to them. 

Siib.sejpiently, in I M2, the Cortes ordained that the justiza 
»:>houl(l not bo roniove<l but at their pleastnv. 

Again. 'So late as l lul et>ntrivanees were adopted tj form 
a liibnnal before whom the justiza was to appear and answer 
ter his conduct, 

Q 2 
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But all these expedients, and all expedients of the kind, 
arc only the efforts of men avIio are struggling with a diffi- 
culty which it is iin possible entirely to remove. Events sucli 
as we have thus hi*ieily collected from Robertson (and the 
history itself would no doubt furnish many more if it had 
been philosopliieally wiitten by the Spanish histoiians) 2>ar- 
take in fact the nature of revolutions — the varying tri- 
umphs of contending principles of government ; cotitests 
wiiich, however natural they may be in any elementary stab* 
(if .society, or however t<derable among those who are accus- 
tomed to violence and bloodshed, are the great evils to Ik' 
avoided if men arc to be rendered ha]i})y by the institiiti«ais 
of government, or are siipposetl to exist in any state of civi- 
lisati<»n and iniprovenicnt. I'o thi-ow tlie power dceidcilly 
into tlie hands i»f great magistrate, oi’ of ujn great bndv 
(»f mdilcs, or (.»f oih' great a<s«MnbIy of tiie pei>ple. is to 
cut the knot, not to lo*)>e il : it is In face and (h'spisr all 
the evils winch are imast deserving of »*nr alarm and av"i'l 
mice. 

1 must observe, that evils and difllenllirs like tln‘<c sh'»\^ 
the value ol any e<»ii>titu(iMii already cstabli^h^•d wheiv tln-j 
olementaiy principles of rivalslii|> are tolerably widl im])i'»v, I 
and the unspeakable value <d’ any like our <.»wn. wbeiv liny 
are on tlie whole well ei»mpo>ed. 

Ainniig the Castilians, lr«uii wliat lillle ean ikov be c 'l- 
leetc^l oftijeirlaw.s and eonsiitnf ion. the interests of juaulii. l 
liad a bi'tti.'r prosj'eet. d'lie t 'i»r{es consi>ted ol three (■.-(at' S. 
ami pos>e>sed powers aiia!«»g»»us to tlu'^e of (»iir parlianieiu*' 
in Knglainl. Ihit everywhere in Sjiaiii. as in other paits ei 
Europe (with tin* cxeepti^'n <»f En-jland), the powns «»f lli ■ 
crown wei’c too limite«l ; the bar«tns eiij'»yed prei ni/af ives in- 
consistent with the older, peace, and prosperity of the c-iUi 
muiiity. These it was iiiip«»s>ible for tla* iieinarehs tt» eudiiP. 
A Constant struggle, secret or av»>w<.d, was the coii.se(]ueiur ; 
and the question hen*, as elsewhen^ was only — What was fe 
be the re.sult i Jlow was the power to be bereafter sliarcd/ 
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AVcro tlie people, or the monarchs, or the nobles, to predomi- 
iiiitc, and to what extent i 

[iifpiii ies of this nature must bo followed up through the 
pages of Robertson, and Watson in his history of Philip II., 
tlirough the reigns of Ferdinand, Charles V., and Philip IT. 

I cannot here enter into sucli incpiiries. I have pointed them 
out to yon. 

I t is many years since I wrote this lecture, and there has 
lately aj^pearod a Avork by Mrs. (.‘aleutt, a popular lIi.storyof 
S]»ain, in two octavo volumes. It may be recommended to 
tlie student, fur the author has made evervthiug of the sub- 
jci t that was po.'^sible. Jhit tlio truth is, that the subject is 
un[»ra(-‘tieable. There are so many Nbjorish dynasties and 
( hristian dynasties, and the whole is such an intermingled 
Meiie of eternal confusion and bloodshed ; the her<>es ami 
-real persoiiagt.'s concerned so constantly come like shad«.>ws 
and so d('pai t ; that the student can strana'ly be reopiircd to 
endeavour {n remember the events and the characters that 
he reails of, for any such atlempi would l>o inn)ossihlo. Ho 
must turn over the jjages one after another ; he will ohsorvo 
many inferesling scenes of a ilramatic jiature. hnl ho must 
Int.k more attentively at tln».se suhjeets which, from what lie 
has load in (lihhon, and heard on ililferent oceasions, lie 
iii.iy he aware, ileserve consideration, livery thing is ilono 
ly Mrs. t ’alcv>tl that ean he tlone l»y good sense ami good 
prineiplesof eivil and religions liherty. and hy eommeiidahle 
diligonee in the eolleetion and display of the materials wliich 
liei- suhjeet supplied ; and the .'student Avill .see tlio main 
points ]u*esented to his view ami reasonable olisorvations 
made, and on Ihe whole feel his mind left in a state of sulVi- 
l iont ro[)osu and satisfaetimi Avitli respect to this t>ortion of 
lus course id historical reading. IJnt it is impossible that his 
original expectations from this part of liistory can bo grati- 
lied, moi^e particularly if he is a person of poetical tompera- 
luent, and has got his imaginaiioii excited hy all the enchant- 
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ing dreams that, by means of ballads, romances, histories, 
and dramas, arc for ever associated with this renowned land 
of magnificence, chivalry, and love. 

Spain has now been added to onr former enumeration of 
Italy and Gonnany, of Franco and England. what 

country shall we next advert ? We cannot but feel a melan- 
choly interest in flie ruins of ancient greatness, in (N>iistaiiti 
iioplo and in Hie Enii^irc of the East : it is natural, it is fif. 
that we slionld east our eyes on this eelebi-atcd city : and if 
we have recourse to the Histoiy of the Decline and Fall, we 
shall find that the genius of the historian survives, while tiu' 
majesty of Ins subject lias expired. It is in vain that \v«‘ 
turn to Gireece while we are inquiring after the ho[)C.s or tin' 
interests of the human race. The eastern einpin^ is at thi- 
period sinking deejicr into deelino with each succeeding ago. 
Without, are now barbarians of a strange aspect ainl In^siilt 
religion, jnvssing f»rward to aceomplisb its <lcstructi'>n : 
within, are ciK'iiiios still more fnnnidahle, slavery, di'<y«*n.‘«i(ii!. 
and lieentioiisnoss ; and no benefit can be expected t(* \ y 
derived to mankind fi-dm an ernin’iv, a nation, a city, fli': 
gradually reduced, onf.'rbled, and destn)yr«| ; ca|).ibl(‘ of n^. 
g(Mic)’oiis effort or permanent defoiice, and every i| 

scending to a final ainl nioritcd extinct inn. 

Fnnii Gnnstaiitiiiojile, the Einj>ire nf the fvi^f, wc' may (>irii 
once ni‘»re fn Rome, long the caj>ital (jf tin? Kinpire of tli* 
West. We may turn to tho sixty-ninth and scventii'fh cIm})- 
tejvs of (b'bb-ni : these are ve?*y accessible, and appf ar to lii*- 
.sulTicient. In these* chajitcrs the liistorian casts a l:i>t louk 
on tin.* nrigiiial ohjoct of his labours, the Roman city, fl'' 
ami fallen frtnn her lieight, and no Iniig^jr lnist^e^s of tin- 
w^>rMj yot interesting frciMi the momimcnts which .'-■lie sr;il 
rotaii.’od of heroism ami genius, ami from the melanclioly ‘ <111- 
tra.st Tif j>re-cnt degiadation with ancient glory and renown 

In tln si* cliaptors he reviews tlio state and rcvolntion.^ c: 
Rome till she finally acquiesced in tlic absolute power of tl<^‘ 
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popes : and from these pages we are enabled to collect very 
suflieient information on those points which arc more imme- 
diately deserving of onr attention. 

Tint since I wrote this lecture, the work of Mr. Sismondi, 
his History of the Italian Republics, has appeared, and the 
work which 1 have so often alluded to of Mr. llallam. 

Along with the chapters of Mr. Gibbon, therefore, I must 
now propose to you the two chapters of Mr. llallam on Italy, 
wliich should bo diligently read. In his note^ which you will 
find very valuable, you will see him speak of the work of 
Sismondi, and in the following terms : — 

‘‘ 'fhe publication of Mr. Sismoiidfs History has thrown a 
bla/e of light around the most interesting (at least in many 
r(.s])eet.s) of l‘luropoan countries (Italy) during the middle 
agos, I am hap]jy to hear witin^ss, so far as iny own 
studies have enabled me, to the learning and diligence of 
this writer : (pialitios whic.-h the world Is sometimes apt not 
to su]»p«»se, where they perceive so much elcMpicncc and j)hi- 
losophy. * 

Mr. Hallain then goes on t«) state why he c«.'nsidors Sis- 
inondi as having almost su])erseilt*d the Annals of Miiratori, 
IVoiu the twclllh century at. least, and only thinks it proper 
to observe, in the way of rfiticisin, that from iletails too rc- 
dinulant, and sometiuRS frinn unnece.s.sarv ivllections, Mr. 
{Sismondi has run im(* a prolixity, which will probaldy intimi- 
date the laiig\iid students of our age. 'rhis," he says, is the 
moil' to be regretted, as tiR' history is fitted to coniiiiunieato 
b* the readers bosom some sparks of the dignitied ]diilosojdiy, 
the same love for truth and virtue, which lives along its olo- 
f[ucnt pages.” 

Tliis is very high j)raiso from ^Ir. Hallain, no very ready 
or profuse janegyrist at any time; and my hearer must 
therefore turn to the volumes that have won such important 
approbalfion. 

1 shall not he surprised, however, if he should find himself, 
after a sight and trial of those tiftceu volumes, ready to sink 
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into the class of the languid students of the age ; and T sin- 
cerely wish I could provide a little against a circuiustano.* 
which, in the present state of literature and of tlie worltl, f 
do not consider as altogether unnatural. 

You will observe, then, that on the fall of the western em- 
pire, during the first six ages, the l)arbarians and degeni'i*at<' 
Italians were mixed together, and from this sort of union was 
to arise a new nation to succeed to the Homans. 

Dilferent republics appeared in different parts of Italy. T.. 
these we arc not a little indebted for the preservation of tin- 
treasures of antiquity, and, as Sismondi contends, it was in 
these republics that were laid the foundations «»f all tlie 
sequent glory and intellectual eminence of Kurope. You >. 
then at once the subject and the interest of it. 

In brief, Italy before the twelfth century was snbj(*et« il f*- 
the Franks, then to the (Jernians, and then came four i » n 
turie.s of graiuleur and glory : during wliit’h fair (rent mi. <. 
from llbO to Italy gave instruction to tia^ re>i ..j 

Kuro])e in every art, sciemn*. and .spec*ies of knowledge, iin; 
in l.*)30, Italy was ovoqiowered by (’harles V.. ami tot.i] i;: 
significance lias Ix^en the result, '^fbat is, in tin? cour-e .1 
the twelfth century, Italy acqnireil its libei'ties, enj.iyod tli« »i. 
during the Ibii’leentli and fmft*teenlli, and b'st them - n 
after tlie close of tlie tifteeiith. 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigliteenlli, have sim e 'omi: 
Cr'iituries of .slavery, indolence. eUciiiinacy, obliviim. 

On the wlioic, as far as tlie snbjtret nf nq»nbrh > is r -ii- 
cerned, y«»u will find ymir gencial euncln.>inns. drawn IV"Mi 
tliee.\amplc of these Italian nqniblies. mncli what yon w-.'il'i 
have ex[KM tcd them to be from ynur ela.''>i(al ii ;idiii;:. 
yoiir perusal of the annals of the Oreeiaii republics and ' i 
iiome : that tliey reward and therefore awaken the faciiltit*'' 

♦ •ftlie Iinmaii i/iiml and tlie energies) of the Juinmii cliar;c’l v; 
blit that stoijiis, and ilissensions, and revolutions arc tin* 
netressary result. Tlii.s is confe.'.Neil by Sismondi hiniMll. 
The fearful calamities, tlie drea«lful price that is paid fur tlio 
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production of men of great talents ! By such men, it may 
bo added, such forms of government arc naturally favoured, 
as affording them a theatre on which such talents may bo 
displayo*! ; hut whether the general happiness is thus best 
consulted, is (piitc another (piestion. 

Such then is the subject of Sismondfs history — ithe history 
uf these re})ublics between the fall of the Romans, and the 
establisliment of the power of Charles V. The age of merit 
unknown — for the history is unknown — because it bus never 
boon written in any general or summary way, and it is im- 
possible to road the particular details of it. 

Now 1 fear tliis impossibility neither is nor ever can bo 
• soaped. Mr. Sismondi has himself attempted it. He has 
laado a small volnmo, ])ublishe<l by l.arilnor, and it is a 
liiilure. 1 must venture to say that even innv, mdwilbstand- 
iiig Mr. Sisniondi’s elocpience and skill, his love of liberty, 
and his learning, it is very well for bis work, that there is a 
".u«d index everywhere aecompanving the original volnines; 
lid [ Would advise my bearers, and more partieularly the 
ingiiid students, to read ami eonsider well the two (‘baplers 
r llallam, and tlien turn to Sismondi, making full use of 
i-- imlex, which the prior perusal of Hallam will enable him 
" do. 

I must he Content in tliis unworthy manner to dismiss 
liis subject of Italy, and the w«»ik of Sismondi : but origi- 
lally I ilrew uj) many jiages ^ui the subject of hc^h, ]>ar- 
ieiilarly of the latter : they, however, began to assume the 
ailk and a]»periraiiee of a se])arate lecluri* ; and I now 
liiiik it best to leave the student, as I have done, to Ins own 
XLM'tions. 

t’ortuiuly everything regarding Italy, and the charaetor of 
ho Italians, is most intere.sting. They appear to me, even as 
VO now see them, to have intelligenee and talents, e«pial to 
aiy study; a versatility that Avould lit them at once for 
ausic and painting, for politics and war ; an imagination, 
vliich enables them still to retain the empire of the tine 
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arts ; gentleness of mannei’s, in other countries found only in 
the upper ranks of society; a sobriety, which keeps them 
safe from any vulgar excess; and on the whole such gifts 
and (pKilities tis would ensure great national superiority and 
iinlividual excellence, if proper opportunities could Init Ir 
afforded them — opi)ortuiiities which never were, or could bo 
afforded them, from the division of tlieir country into vo, 
public>?, or separate governments, and the impossibility vf 
rescuing them from their inherited antipathies and rivii]. 

ships. 

At tlie peace of Aix hi ('liapclle, in 1748, Ttal}’' miglif. 
indeed, be left to repose, but to repose on the supposition ..j 
existing without freedom and national spirit. No pi*ovi>.i<.ii 
xvas luiule for lier liberties and independence. 

Italy is, tliorofore, innv only a vast museum, where tl,. 
monuinents of the genius of the dead are p]*esented to tl: 
adniiration of the li\ ing-. No one asks wliat tlie princo 
people of Italy an? doing; an iron sceptre is exleiKhd . 
them. The intelligent Italian feels that he has ni> 
and mingles his .sighs and regrets, his indignat i«.»ii aii i b • 
anguidi, with tlic sublime lamentations <.>f the «d’ Ibi- 
laial. 

AVo must now turn to (Jermaiiy. I mnsl l«'av(' Pf. lli.] t- 
Conduct you from the aC(*i>sioii rif ]vo<|olpli, to the 
of tlie ld>fmy of Kobcrts"n. Ills w<»rk may 1)0 wii!; 

more or le<s attention, according to the varying inij» H taiin 
of the subject inatt(M’. Tint tla* fii’st ob.><'j*vat ion tied e-crii:- 
is. titat fi’om tliis era the history of dermany .a sinni.b ;i 
double asp-ect, and that oiir attention must bf‘ directid, ir i 
only t«» the cmjiire itself, lad to tlu* rise, gniwib, and .subn- 
rpTcnt predorniiianc*- of the House of Au.stria. .V work ]i;i> 
lately been published, cx('cute<l witli every aj)jie;n:uuc it 
diligence and ]»n.‘ci.<ion, by Mr. h'oxe ((m.xe’s Ili^lorv ‘f 
An. Il ia), and furnishing the Kiiglish reader with a coniplcto 
account of the jioliticul history of that celebralt d family- 
By his labours, and tho.se of Pfeflel and llobertson, wc 
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consider ourselves as furnished with information, which we 
must otherwise have extracted with great pain and labour, if 
at all, from those documents and historians in different lan- 
guages, to which they refer. Tlicse writers will bo found to 
illustrate each other and may be read together — Pfcffel, Ro- 
bertson, and Coxc. 

j'rom several details and particulars that belong to this 
portion of history, and which may be perused, I conceive, 
somewhat slightly, there arc some which should l)c consi- 
ilcrcd more attentively : the gradual settlement of the con- 
■^titution of the em])ire, as it is noted by J'feflcl, and more 
c*s])ecially the (Golden Thill of Charles IV. This Ooldcn Ihill 
wiislhe first among the fundamental laws tjf the empire, and 
was puldisliod by the emperor, it is to be observed, with the 
loiiscut and concurrence of the electors, princes, counts, 
iiohility, and foivus 

Rut by this famous hull, as by all the ])rinr regulations of 
tlie (Jerinauic constitution, the cmpert*r was still h.‘ft tlio 
oleetive, the limited, and almost the inoffieient head of an 
nvistix/racy jirmeos ; each of wln»m sa'oms to have remained 
the I’cal monarcb in his owai denniuions; and the vast 
strength and resources of (Jerniany, dissipated and divided 
among a variety of intmvsts, could at no time, even by the 
most able princt's of the H<aise of Austria, ho ccanhiiu'd and 
wiohh'd against the enemies of the cmjiire with their ju-oper 
and natural effect. 

A])|>arcntly, indeed, and on groat jniblie occasions, tlio 
majesty of the emperor was siiffieieiitly preserved and dis- 
Vlayod, The pniices and ])otentatcs of Cermany offiedated 
as his domestics ; the count-palatine of the Rhine, as his 
J^tewnrd, placed the <lishe.s on his table ; the margrave of 
Brandenhurgh, as his chamberlain, brought the golden ewxr 
and bason to wmsh ; the hing of Rohemia, as his cup-hearer, 
presented’ the wine at hia repast ; and each elector had his 
s^ppropriatc duty of apparent servility and homage. 

f!>uch arc the whimsical and contradictory scenes of arro- 
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grtiice and debasement, of ostentat ion and meanness, of grave 
folly and elaborate inanity", which arc produced among man- 
kind, when in a state of civilised society, by the intermingled 
operation of the various passions of our natui o. History is 
full of them ; and [)rivate life, as well as public, presents tlie 
same motley exhibition of complinieiits paid, by which no one 
is to be llattei’cil; trouble undertaken, by which no one is tu 
be benefited; and artitices practisctl, by which no one is 
be deceived. , 

But we now approach one of the most interesting portions 
of hist<»ry, and one that is connected with (Jermany, ainl 
more particularly the House of Au>tria, — the formatinn 
of the Helvetic ^'onfederacy, the growth and establishniLur 
of the inde[»cndenee and pcditicid eonse<pience of Switzia’- 
land. 

Tlie hisbu’ians you are to roatl are Plant a, and Coxe in iii- 
House of Austria, There is a history by Naylor, \Nho 
more ardent than cither in his love of lii)erty, but seenr 
less ealm, and less likely to attract the emdidence of ids 
loader. 

Switzerland is a name as.soeiated with the noblest feelings 
of oiir nature, and we turn with interest to survey the ri'c 
and jii'ogress «>f eountrir*s whii-h we have never been aeciiv- 
tomed to mention, but with .veiitimenls of respect. In il.'o 
history <if the v.’orld, it has been the <li>lineti<m of ihnt* 
nations only, to be eliaracterise^l by their virtue and their 
patriotism — ibe early Kumans, the Spartans, and the Swiss. 
\Vc s[*oak of the splendour of tin* Persians, of tlie gt-niiis of 
the Atbcni.ins ; Imt we speak of the hardy »liseij»linc jind tlie 
inllexililc spirit of S[>arta, and of ancient rc[>nhliean lioinc; 

the nncoinpierablu mind, and freedom's holy tlame. ’ So 
in modern times we s[je.'dv c^f the treasures of Bern, of tin' 
luxuries of India, of tlie commerce of Venice or of llolliUi'l, 
and of the ails of France ; but it is to Switzerlaml that wo 
have b(*cu acciistomcd to tuni, when, as ]>hilanthn»[>ists or 
moralists, wc sought among mankind the nnhoughl charms 
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of native innocence, and the sublime simplicity of severe and 
contented virtue. 

■More minute examination might possibly compel us to 
abate something of the admiration which wc have paid at a 
distance : yet our admiration must be ever due to the sin- 
;inlar people of Switzerland; and it must always remain a 
]>anegyric of the highest kind, to owe renown to merit alone; 
to have earned their indepcmioncc by valour, and to have 
maintained their prosperity by virtue; to be (quoted as ex- 
ani[)les of those qualities ]»y which men may be so fltinobled, 
that they are re.spccted even amid their e<^mparativi‘ poverty 
and rudenos; to be doseribe<l as heroes who, thou;_:h too few 
ti) bo fearcil by the weak, wore too brave {6 be insulted by 
tlio strong, 'rhe student, while he reads the history of 
Switzerland, iinds himself, on a sudden, restored to his 
e;n]io.st emotions of virtuou.s sympathy, and lie will almost 
believe lumsclf to be once more surrounded l)y the objects of 
Ills classical enthusiasm ; llie avengers <>1 Lucretia, and the 
(licroes td' 'i’iierii:o])ylie. Insolence and bi-utalily he will sec 
once more resiste<l hy the manly feelings of indignant nature. 
A Vow ])alriots meeting at midnight, and attesting the justice 
of their cause to the Almighty disposer of events, the Hod vi 
oi|iiity and mercy, the ]»roteetor of the helpless ; calm and 
united, ])roeeeding to the delivery i»f their country; over- 
powering, dismissing, and expelling their unworthy rulers, 
llie agents and ivju-c.'cutatives of the House id’ Austria, with- 
out outrage and without bloodshed : retaining all the serene 
forhearaiiec of the mo.>t elevated reason, ainiil the energies 
and the fury of vindictive right ; and magiianiiuously reserv- 
ing the vengeance of their arms for those of their rulers 
wliij should dare to a])proaeh them in the liehh with the 
instrimioiits of war, and the bloody menaces of iujustiee and 
oppressioh. 

^5uch a trial indeed awaited them ; but these inimitable 
peasants, these heroes of a few valleys, were not to be dis- 
mayed. They united and confirmed their union by an oath; 
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and if their cnemj’, as lie declared, was determined to trample 
the audacious rustics under his feet, they would unuwed (they 
said) await his coming, and rely on the protection of tlio 
Alniight}". Tlieir enemy eaiuo ; and he came according to his 
language, in his council of v/ar, to take some by sui’prisc ; to* 
defeat otliors ; to seize on mau}’^ ; to surround tlicm all, an<l 
thus infallibly extirpate the whole nation. Thi'ce separate 
attiicks were prepared, and the Duke Leotiold himself con- 
diictcil the main army ; but he was met at the straits of 
Morgarton by this band of brothers. Like one of the ava- 
lanches of their mountains, the}*^ descended nj^on his luti;t, 
and tlioj" beat back into confusion, defeat, and dcst]-uclii)ii, 
himself, his knights, and lii.s companit.ms ; the disdainful 
chivalry, who had little considered the formidable nature of 
men who could bear to die, hut not to be subdued ; men, 
whom nature hci*self seemed to have thrown her arms arouin]. 
to protect them from the invader, li}’ encompassing tlu iu 
with her inaccessible mountains, lior tremendous 
and all her stupendous masses <»f eternal winter. 

The Tlircc Forest Cantons, five and twenty years afte r the 
assertion of tlieir own indcticndcucc, admitted to tlieir niii<Jn 
a fmirtb canton ; eighteen years after, a hftli ; and a 

sixth, seventh, and an eightli. 

Those eight aneient cantons, wliosc nni«>n was thus givulnally 
formed and perfected in the course »»f half a century IVj'Ui 
1*107, were afterwards joined 1)\' five other cantons ; and tlia 
Helvetic confederacy was thus in the coui-se <.»f two conturior; 
finally augmented to a niiicm of thirteen. 

Ihit many were the diniciilties ami dangers through whieli 
the eanhms had to struggle for their imli‘]»cjideiu‘e. and the 
stren.gth of the oppressor was more than once eol]«.*eti‘d to 
overwhelm, in the earlier ]M ri<^ds of its i\\islencc, this vir- 
tuous C(Mifcderacv. Si^-vent v-oiu* years after the delrat at 
M<ugrirt.j:n, another l)ukeof Austria, a second Leopold, witJi 
a second host of lords and knights, and their retainers, e\]io- 
rioncod once more a defeat near the walls of »Sempach; but 
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the battle was long suspended : these Austrian knights were 
uiiwicldly indeed from their armour, but they were thereby 
inaccessible to tlio weapons of the Swiss ; and as they, too, 
^yere brave, and deserved a better cause, they were not to be 
]>roken. 

I will open a imssage,” sjiid the heroic Arnold, a knight 
of Underwiildcn : “ j^rovidc for iny \vife and children, dear 
country men and confederates, honour niy race.” At these 
words he threw himself upon the Austrian pikes, buried 
them in liis bosom, bore them to the ground with his own 
jMnidorous mass, and his companions rushed over his expiring 
Ixidy into the ranks of the enemy ; a breach Nvas made in 
lliis wall of mailed warriors, and tlic host was carried by 
iissault. 

Such were long the patriots of Switzerland ; such they con- 
tinued to the last. Tliey received privileges and as.sisUnce 
Itoin the empire, while the empire w'as jealous of the 1 louse 
t>f Austria. Tlio paucity of their numbers was compensated 
ny the advantages of their Alpine eouutly^ Their confedera- 
eie.s were artless and siueero ; their lives rural and hardy ; 
their manners simple and virtuous ; eternally reminded of 
the necessity of a common intero.st, every peasant wa.s a 
patriot, and every patriot a hero. Human pro.sperity must bo 
always frail, hunuui virtue imperfect ; yet wo can long pursue 
their history, tliough with some anxiety and occasional pain, 
nil the whole, with a triumpli of virtuous pleasuie. 

Tlio most disagreeable characteristic of the people of Swit- 
ziilaud is their constant at>peiu’uiiee as inereenaries in the 
araiies of foreign countries. 

In excusi* of the Swiss from the natural reproaches of the 
rea.souers and moralists of surrounding nations, it may be 
observed, tliat iu a poor country emigration is tlie natural 
resource of every man, whu.se activity and talents are above 
the ordinary level ; that the profession of arms wa% tlio ob- 
vious choice of those who couhl pretoud to no superiority but 
lu the qualities that constitute the military character. 
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That, with respect to the Swiss magistracies they could 
have no right to prevent their youth from endeavouring to 
better their condition ; and that, while part of the poimlation 
was employed in the service of the different monarchies ot 
Europe, a part whicli could alwa^’s be recalled on any urgent 
occasion, Switzerland supp<n'ted, in fact, at the expense of 
those monarcliies, not at its own, the disciplined troo[)S which 
were necessary to its security, and might otlierwise have been 
dangerous to its liberties. It may be added, that tlieir fellow- 
citizens, who remained at home, were thus saved from all the 
vices and calamities which result from the redundant popula- 
tion of every bounded community. 

No great legislator ever appeared in Switzerland. The 
speculatist will find no peculiar symmetry ami gi’ace iu their 
systems, and may learn not to be t<>o exclusive in hi> 
tlicories. Times and circumstances taught their own Ics 
sons ; civil and religious estahlishmcnts were iinj)0rrertly 
jiroduced, roughly mouldotl, and slowly improved; and what- 
ever miglit be their other merits, tliey were ^lerfectly ade- 
(puUe to (lis[.ense the blessings of governmeut and religion 
to a brave and artless people. The great diflieulty with tin* 
iiihabilants of Switzt'rland was at all times, im (huibt, to jinlg-v 
liuw far they were to jnix, on the ])rineij)les of their (^wu 
security, with the politics of their neighbours. 

A second difficulty was, to keep the states of their c<»n- 
federacy from the inliiieiiee of foreign intrigue and j)rivate 
jealousy. A third, to make local and partiirular rights of pin- 
[>erty and [iresciijitiun conform to the interests of the whole. 
And tiiially, to preserve themselves simple and virtuous. In 
a word, publiely and privately to (h> justi<-e. and to love 
mercy and again, ‘'to keep themselves unspotted from tlic 
world.'’ This was indc'etl a task whicli, perfectly to execute, 
w’as beyoud tlie compass of hiimuu virtue. l>ut with all their 
frailties i^id mistakes, llicir faults and follies, tlioy existed fer 
nearly five hundred years in a stale of great comparative in- 
depeudeuce and honour, security and ha[>piucss ; and they 
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only perished amid the riithle.s.s and unprincipled invasions of 
revolutionary France, and the general ruin of Europe. 

I must, in my next lecture, turn to the great event of 
modern liistory, the Itcformation ; but before I do so I must 
again rcmiml my hearer, that since 1 wrote the lectures I have 
just delivered, .several works have aj speared, wliich lie must 
consider with the greatest attention, particiiku-ly tlie woi*k of 
Mr. Ilallam on the Middle Ages. All the subjects that have 
been glanced at in these earlier lectures ore tliore tlioroughly 
considered by this author with all tlie }».'iticnc 0 of an aiiticjua- 
riau, and the spirit and Siigacity of a philosopher. The French 
history; the feudal system ; the liistory of Italy ; the history 
of Spain; the history of (Jermany; of the (Ireeks and Sara- 
ee iS ; the history of ecclesiastical power ; the constitutional 
history of Fnglaiul; the Anglo-S.ixon and the Anglo-Nor- 
man; afterwards to the end of the civil wars between the 
Hoses, with a concluding dissertation on the state of society 
during the middle ages. 1 should have been saved many a 
moment of faiiguc, some alnmst of despair, if these volumes 
bad aj)poar(N.l before I liegan my lectures. 

III like manner T have since read, and should have been 
most bajijiy to liave read before, the first volume of the 
history of Ihiglaud hy Sir James Mackintosh. The volume, 
though it may ii(*t he wliat the eominou reader may have 
expected, is totally iiivalualde to those who have read ami 
thought on the suhjeet lielVire, and who therotV»re can duly 
estimate the value of the coinpreheiisive estimates of an cii- 
ligiitene<l and superior umlorstamiiug. 'fhe same, I doubt 
not, will lie llic character of the vidumes tliat are to follow. 

1 have .since, too, looked over the three volume.s of the 
History of the Anglo -Saxons, by ^Ir. Turner. I do not think 
it necessary for the .student to read every part with equal 
attention, in* some jiarts with any ; but there is good infor- 
mation to 1)C found in the book, such as ho oannot-well pro- 
cure fur liimself, and may be grateful to Mr. Turner for 
oIFcriiig him so completely and so agreeably. What can bo 
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now known of Alfred, more ]m*ticularly of tlic sea kings and 
sea banditti of the north ; of the laws, languages, and man- 
ners of the Anglo-Saxons, so connected with oni* own ; their 
religion and their superstitions ; the constitution of their 
governmcTit ; their kings ; their wittenagcinote ; their ofliecs : 
their ai istocracy and population ; their poetry, literature, 
and arts, "riiosc arc all subjects very interesting, and can 
only be now exhibited to a student by an antiquarian, whosi- 
merits lu' ma\ not be dis 2 >osed to emidate, and should tlicre- 
fore gratefully acknowledge. 

T have also lookc<l at the first volume of the Anglo-Saxon 
History hy Palgrave, which, though interspersed with some 
trivial remarks, may be read with entertainment and advan- 
tage. The seecnid volume, on the rise and prngre.-s of tho 
English c<'nstituti<-n, will |»rol)ably be well worthy attenti-tn. 
ccaning ns it dnes from so celebrated an anthpiarian. 

For the hi<t(ay <ff Switzerland 1 have referred to Idaii(;i : 
but there has I.een since published a work by Mr. Xavier. 

Mr. Xaylnr writes with a much nmre lively sonsi))ilitv t** 
the vahu* orpnj)u]ar j*rivileges; but in his work I havi' l)»ri; 
on the whole disapjxantcd. 

If is prefaeo is unsatisfactoiw ; he gives no n'ason fu- 
writing a now liistory of the Helvetic confederacy, -a- state- 
ment of th(» deficiency t<i he supplic<l, or tlie new rejirc-ent:*- 
tions that are to be olfcrcd of events and characters. 

Mr. X'aylor, however, must liave been aware that tli-; 
value both of his own hi'^tory ami that of ^fr. Planta nmsr 
iiriso from tlu' diflieulty of reading the original aiitla. rs, 

Tho dramatic manner also, it must ho t^bserved, in wiiiJi 
Mr. X’aylor writes, is not fitted to induce the rcadir 
withdniw his confidence from the more regular and sehcr 
history of Mr. IManta. 

Mr. Naylor’s work, whicli roaches down to the peace ol 
Westphalia, must no doubt bo contnusted with Pkuila’s, when 
any particular trans«action is inquired into; for it is written 
on more popular priiicipleg. 
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"But for tlio general purposes of historical information, 
I must still refer to I'lanta, \vho seems sutficiciitly animated 
Avith proper sentiments of patriotism and independence, at 
least while he is describing the origin of the Helvetic con- 
fodora(*y ; and his distaste to popular feelings and forms of 
government may be suffered to evaporate in notes and ob- 
sci'vations on the Froncli Revolution, when it is con.sidcrcd 
how atrocious has been the interference of the French rulers 
and their emissaries in the concerns of his native country. 



LECTURE IX. 

IlEFORMATIOX. 

The subjects fo which we adverted in the course of the la.-.f 
lecture would be found, if examined, immediately to intro, 
ducc us to otlicrs of such general impoi tanco that the i>ar- 
ticular histories of tlie dirtbrout States of ]*air(>j)e can now ii .> 
longer be separately surveyed. 

These new subjects of such general an<l extraordinary im- 
2>ortance are the Revival of Learning and tlic Reformatioi], 

For the present, tlieivforo, we juust leave these j>articni. :• 
histories of England, of France and Cermany, ami endeavoi.v 
to familiarise the stmlent to those general remarks wlfii}. 
constitute the philoso])hy of history, ,and above all, to indin .• 
him to fix his view very earnestly on the events I have jii>i 
mentioned, tlie greate-^t of modern liistoj-y, the revival h: 
learning and the Reformat i<»n. 

A few ])reliniinary observali<.»ns may, ln»wevcr, be sii'rgoi'tr.l 
to yon. In the coni'se of your reading, as you eoim‘ do.’,!i 
from the history of tlie Middle Ag«s, ymi will be brou-l.r 
down to the hist<iry of the foui teonlh and tifloenth ca.Mitin ie-. 
and this era, you will perceivi', was tlie cia of invenlitjus an 1 
discoveries. 

I allude more pai ticidaily bs 1st, the art of turning liaoa 
into j>aper. 2ndly, the art of i>rinting. •Idly, the eompn.-!- 
tion and ,aj»plicatioji uf giin[»owder, more es])ecially to iijo 
purj)o.ses <'f war. khly, the discovery, or at least the geiRral 
application, of the strange proja-rtyof the magnetie needle t » 
the piirp(*ses of navigati<m. The inii)ortance of siich dbC'> 
veries will he suflicicntly obvious to your own reflect i<»ns. 

To each of these iiiventions and discoveries belengs an 
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appropriate history hij^hly deserving of curiosity (of more 
curiosity indeed than can now be gratified), and each strongly 
illustrative of the hiiuiaii mind ; creeping on from hint to 
hint, like the Ikn tuguese mariner from cape to cape, owing 
something to good fortune, but far more, and even that good 
fortune itself, to enterprise and perseverance. You will sec 
some notice taken of these inventions .and discoveries in 
Koeli. 

As^ the study of the dark ages conducts ivs to the ages 
of inventions and <liscovcries, so do these last to the era 
which was marked by the revival of le.irning and the Itefor- 
la ition. All these [)eriods mingle with each other, the prior 
wuh tin* succeeding one, ami no line of demarcation can be 
traced to separate or deline them; yet may they be known, 
each by its more jirevailing cliaracteristic of darkness, dis- 
covery, and progress ; and as wc are now supposed to Jiavo 
]>arsed tlirougli tliC lirst two, we must uoxt proceed to the 
last, the era ol' tlu^ revival of learniug ami the lleformation. 

T»> this era we shall he host introduced by adverting to the 
Liviieral situation (»f Kuroj'e ; more particularly hy turning to 
rhe eastern portion of it : for we shall here be presented witli 
;i train of events, which, if we could but transport ourselves 
in imagination to this fearful period, would almost totally 
overpower us, by a] ►pearing to tliroateii once more, as in the 
in apt ion of the l)arharians, the very civilisation of society. 
I'ur what are wc here called to witness ? Tlio j)rogre.ss of the 
'furks ; the terror of llajazet ; the danger of (.kuistaiitino2')le; 
and then again the iincxpo< ted appearance of savages still 
more «headfiil than the 'furks, Tamerlane and his Tartars; 
the extraordinary aehievomenls of these tremendous cou- 
(piei-ors; afterwards the revival of the Ottoman power ; and 
at lasf the destruction of the Eastern Empire, of Constanti- 
nople itself. 

This series of mcmorahle events has boon detailed by 
Mr. Oibboii witli that S 2 »irit and knowledge of his subject, 
that comiircssion and arraiigoment, wdiich so particularly 
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distinguish those chapters of his work, where his themo is 
splendid or important, and which render them so inex- 
haustible a study to Iiis more intelligent readers. I must 
refer you to the work, making, however, in the meantime, a 
few observations. 

In contemplating the final extinction of the castorn empire 
it may bo some consolation to us to think that Coiistanti- 
nople did not fall without a blow; that the city was nut sur- 
rendered witlyjut a defence, which was worthy of this last 
representative of human greatness; that the em])cror was a 
hero, and that, amid the general baseness and degeneracy, lie 
could collect around liiiu a few at least, wlium the Homans, 
wliom the conquerors of mankind, might not have disdainc-1 
to consider as their dcscendanls. 

Some melancholy mnst naturally arise at the teiininatii'ii 
of this memorable siege : the extinction of human glory, tlio 
distress, the sullerings, the parting agonies of this mistre. 
of tlio world. 

But such sentiments, though in themselves neitlicr nselo-s 
nor avoidable, it is in vain entirely to indulgi'. The (.bueian 
ius well as tlie l*<»inaii oinpiro, and Cuir<lantm«.q)lo, the lasT 
image of butb, jiiu.st Ibr ever remain annaigst the imiuim lab!..' 
iiistancos jiroscntod by lustory, to jirove that it is in \ain 1 'r 
a state to expect prosperity, in the abseiiee vT jaivate ainl 
public virtue; and that every nation wbeie tlie bun(:uial)k’ 
qualities of tlie Iminan cliaracter are nut e-ultivaud ual 
respected, however fortified by ancient i\ inovn, pre-ei iplive 
veneralioii, i.r e.^Uibli.sbed powci*, sooner ir later musi \>:- 
levelletl with the eartli and trampled under the leet t-'l’ tlic 
ilcspoiler. 

The fall of Constantinople became, when too late, a .subjoer 
of the most universal terror and utlliction to the rest. "1 
Eun ipe. 

Yet .such is the intermingled nature of all good and evil, 
tluit .some benefit resulted to tho world from the calamilii^^i 
of the empire. Coustantiuople Lad always becu the grc^it 
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repositury of the precious remains of ancient genius. The 
Creeks liad continued to i>ridc themselves on their national 
superiority over the Barbarians of the west, and they cele- 
brated, as exclusively their own, the great original masters of 
speculative wisdom and practical elotpience, tlie dramatists 
who could awaken all the passions of the heai’t, and the poets 
who could lire all the oiicigics of the soul; Plato and Demo- 
sthenes, Sophocles and Kuripides, Pindar and iroinor. But 
though tliey admired, they could not emulate, the models 
which they j)Ossesscd. Century after century rolled away, 
luid these inestimable treasures, however valued by those who 
inlierited them, were lost to mankind. 

Vet as tlie fi»i‘ tunes of the (ireek empire dee lined, the 
inlei‘c«JiirsC lietweeii C<jnstantiiioplo aial the rest of Ihiropc 
loiig e<»nlributed to the improvejiieiil of tlie latter; and the 
splendour of the (.hcek learning and j;hilos<»p]iy, even as 
early as the thii'teenth century, hail touched with a morning 
rav' tlie summits of the groat kiiig(h»iris of ihe west. In the 
public scliools JUid universities of Italy aud Spain, I'raiice 
and Knglaiid, distinguished individuals, like our own Bacoii 
I if Oxford, applied ihoinselvcs willi success to the study of 
science, and even of tlie Grecian literature. In the four- 
teenth century the generous emulalioii Petrarch and hi.s 
friends gave a distinct jiromise of llie suhset[ueiit levival of 
learning. While the Turks were encircling w ith their toils, 
and closing round their destined prey, the .scholars of the 
east were continually escaping from the terror i.»f their arms 
or their oppression, and after llie desLnietii.'n of the metro- 
polis of the cast, it wa.s in the west alone they could fmd 
either freedom or alUuence, either dignity or leisure. 

In the sack of Cons tan tiiiuple, amid the destruction of the 
libraries, one hundred and twenty thousand MSS. are said 
to h;lve disuj^peared ; but the scholars, and such of the MSS. 
as escaped, were transferred to a new sphere of oxisleiieo; to 
nations that were excited by a spirit of iiulependonee and 
emulation, aud to states and kingdoms that were not ixTro- 
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grade and degenerating, as was the empire of tlie (freeks. 
The result was favourable to the world ; like the idol of a 
pagan temple, the city of tlie east, though hoiiouretl and 
revered by succeeding generations, Avas still but an object of 
worslnp witliout life or use. When overthrown, however, 
and broken into fragments by a barbarian assailant, its 
riches were disclosed, and restored at once to activity and 
value. 

This great ev^iit, the revival of learning, is a subject that, 
from its importance and extent, may occupy indefinitely the 
liberal inquiry of the student. 

There has been an introduction to the sul»joct, or a his- 
tory of the more early ap])caranee of the revival of li'arning, 
pnblislicd in 17t*S at Cadeirs, which seems wi'ittt n by somr 
author (»f adequate iiilbrmation. iiml wliieh is ilesei ving o| 
perusal. 

1 shall, bowevov. mur<^ pavticulavly refer you to the 
notices <»f Kobertson, in liis iuti-oduetioii to (’harles V.. to 
those of Mosbeim in bis State of [.earning in the Tiiirleenlh 
and Fourteenth (.’eiiturics : aliove all. to the latter ji.irt 
the tifty-tbird, and of ibe sixty-sixtli chapter of (Jilibdn ; ami 
ti> the lives of Ijnenz > de Medici ami bt‘o X.. by Mi*. 
JiOseoe. 'fhc observations and inquiries of writta-.s like tlux* 
will leave little to be sought after by those \nIio consiilcr 
tbi.s groat event only in eonnectimi svith other e\«.‘nts, an*! 
attriiaite to it no more than its relative? ami ])liilosi'|»hii* 
iinportanee. Those avIio Avish to (h» imav will, in the ivfcj- 
euces of these eminent historians, find original aulboi-s ami 
guides very um]»ly sutiicient to occu]>y ami amuse the Avlmle 
Ichure even of a literary life. 

The leading ob.servation.s on thiji* .snhjeet will not escape 
vour reflections. 'J’hat ( ’‘Uistanf inopic Avas attackeil hy the 
Araiks in the .seventh and eiglith ecntiirics, and might have 
been swept away from the earth by any of the various 
barbarians that infested it at au earlier tinn? ; when her 
scholars and her .MSS. could have had no clVoct on the rest 
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of inaiikiiid, and ^v}lCll the seedy of future improvement 
would have fallen on a rocky soil, when no flower v.ould 
biive taken root, and no vegetation quickened. It is not 
easy to determine how loiig the darkness of Kuropc might 
ill this ease have continued, and liow little we might have 
known of the sages, tlie poets, and the orators of antiquity. 

Kven the Latins themselves, after hesieging and ca]>turing 
(‘jiistantinoplc at the hegimiing of the thirtecntli century, 
were in possession of the cit}", and of all that it •could boast 
and display, for sixty years, and in vain. Their rude and 
martial spirits were insensible to any wealth wliich glittered 
11(4. in their garments or on their board ; and warriors like 
ihuse e<ndd little comprehend the value of those intellectual 
tivasures tliat can give trainjuillity to the heart, and enjuy- 
iiieiit to the imdiMstandiiig. ]>nt at a still lafo* period, 
^\hen tlu* same city was once more and finally .vubdiied by 
liie Turks, ibo same western nations bad been ju'tj'arvd for 
the due recejitioii of wliat bad to no pur[M»M' been i»laced 
■r.Miihin the reach of their more uncivilisotl forefathers; and 
then followed wlial has been justly denominateil ibe revival 
of learning. 

We may congratulate ourselves that tbe fall of the 

j “ ' 

iipire was jitc'^tpouod so h)ug\ and observe ou tliis as on 
her occasions, how dilVoreut is the elfect of the same causes 
1(1 events at dilferent periods of society. 

Again, we may uhserve with ailmiratioii and w ith grati- 
ule the curiosity and zeal of the human mind at this 
tercsting ora. TJie muiiiiiccnce of the patron and the 
hour of the scholar, the wealth of the great and the 
idustry of the wise, could uut then have been more usefully 
iivcted; and if the readers of .M8S. are mnv more rare; 

the rivals of the great scholars of the liftoeiith and 
xteenth cl,‘nturics now seldom ajipoar, and if onr late 
reek inofessor, the celebrated rorson, for instance, could 
a longer sec the princes and potentates of the earth 
outending for the encouragement of his genius, it must 
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b© reniembci*€(l that, though mcu like theso can never he 
without their use or tlieir admiration, much of the aorviee 
which they offer to society has been already rendered ; that 
their office has been already, to a considerable degiee, per- 
formed; that we have been for some time put in possession 
of the great classical authors ; of the models of taste lunl 
the materials of thought, and that we must now labour tf 
emulate wliat, sufficiently for our improvement, we already 
understand.,, ^^'c must retlect that were mankind not i( 
exercise their unceremonious and often somewhat uiifoeliiu 
criticism upon merit of every descri]>tion, and ap])Iau(l ii 
precisely to the extent in which it contributes to thoii 
benctit, society would soon retrograde, or be, at best, luiL st.; 
tioiiary, and each succeeding ago would no longer be uiarki, 
by its own ap2)ropriatc enlargement of the huundaries i- 
linmaii knowledge. 

A concluding observation seems to 1)0 that an obvi<;i: 
aUerativ»n has been made in the situation (*f men of gLniio 
They need no longer hang upon the smiles of a ijatnm , 
iieed no longer debase tlie muses or themselves ; the })rogis. 
uf hniiian [irosijcrity has given iheiii a piiblii* who can aj)] *!.. 
ciate and reward theiiTubours ; ainl even iVom lliat jmMic. i, 
too slow in intellect, or too [;oor in virtue, an aj»])e;il lur 
been oijoned to jjosterity by the inveiiti^ui of ])riniing; :,;i i 
:i Locke may see Jiis volumes stigmatised and burni, c r 
Xewtoii the slow in’ogross of his reasonings, with llie.t tmie 
quillity which is the juivilege* of goiiuiiio merit, and with 
that conlideiit aiitiei]>ation of the fuUire, wliieii may ivj 
the enjoyment of all those who are conscious that tiii v li.n.’ 
laboured w'oll, and that tlicy deserve to bo esieeiiied 
benefactors <d‘ mankind. 

Ibit you will not long bo engaged in the* histories 1 luof 
liienlioiied, before you will jicrceive that, at the oiiening ef 
the sixteenth century, a new ami indeed fearful e\[>eiinH‘iit 
Wfus to be made uj)on inankimi; a spirit not only vi' Jiuiiiiy 
inquiry, but of rtlujioits imjniry, was to go forth; the uiiinh 
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of nicii were everywhere to be agitated on concerns the most 
dear to them, and the Church of Rome was to be attacked, 
not only in its discipline, but in its doctrine; not only in its 
practice, but in its faith. 

Opposition to the pajmey in those points, or what was 
then called heresy, had indeed always existed. The student 
will be called upon, as he reads the preceding liistory, to 
notice and respect the more obvious rc})reseutativcs of this 
virtuous struggle of the hunian mind, the AlJjigcnses, our 
own Wieklifle, and I ho Lollards, as well as the niissitcs in 
j‘.olioiiHa. Rut as it was iu vain that the works of literature 
wei’o placed within the reach of the Tranks, who fust cap- 
lured Cunstaidinople, so the doctrines of tiuth, and the 
riglds of religious impiiry, were to little purpose? presented 
lo the eousideraliou of the nations of Eumpo i)y the more 
eai'ly rr- formers ; ‘‘the light shone in the darkness, hut the 
«larknc:-s comprehended it not.” At the oj)Oning, h'ovevcr, 
of the sixteenth eontury, the condition of Europe was in 
'Oirn? respect:- essentially improved; and it now seemed 
jjnssible that they who as-^orted the cause of the human 
mind in its deai’e.>t interests might at least ubiaiii atteiitio*n, 
and i)n.»bah]y see I heir laudabh? exertions crowned with 
success. 

Rut whatever might he the virtues or the s\iecess of dis- 
liuguishul individuals in establishing their o])inio]is, it was 
but loo certain lliat areformalioii in the doetrinos of religion 
could not be accomplished without the most serious evils; 
these might, be indeed entirely' overbalanced by the good 
that was to result, but the most aftlicting cuiisocpicnccs must 
necessarily iu the iir.st place ensue. 

Ill discussing this great subject of the Reformation (too 
vast to bo properly treated but iu a distinct work for tho 
purpose), I shall first endeavour briefly to show why thoso 
Serious evils were to be expected ; and then, what was tho 
benefit which it was ])robahlo miglit also accrue. In the 
next place, I shall endeavour to point out such particular 
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timisactions iu the history of the Reformation, as ilhisti*atc 
tlio reprosen tut ions which I shall thus make. Tliat is, if J 
may venture, fur tlie purposes of ex}»huiatioii, to lulopt lan- 
guage so assuining, 1 shall, in the romaiiuler of this lecture, 
propose to your consideration the theory of the events of the 
Reformation ; and in the next, I shall endeavom* to show 
hov.' this theory and the facts correspond. Lastly, T shall 
montion .such books and treatises as may bo sniheient to 
furnish you jviili proper information on every part of tins 
muincntons subject. 

Now the great reason why the most .serious and extensivt 
evils were to be expected from the breaking ont of tin* 
Reformation was, first, the natural intolerance uf the imm;-)] 
mind. 

Rut this is .so impoiiant a principh‘ in every part of tin. 
history of the Reformati«»n, and the whole is so unintelligil'Ir 
unless this principle be iirst thorunghly \indersb'od, th.it I 
must ei.»nsi(ler it iiKUe at lengtli than I cmild wish, or lliaii 
might at iir-i sight a] -pear necessary. It nece''S.ivy. Ih-.n- 
ever, f'*i- no human iniiid. in its sound state of ivas‘ .iKiblem» 
and liuinaiiily, can ]H»<sihIy conceive tlie scenes that 
l)lace in the times <»f the KetVnTiiat imi, and even in lliu.se lljal 
precedcil and fdlnwcd tliem ; audit is .piite a ])rt>bKMii in 
the science of human nature to ace<aint fur (he asionisliiiu 
barbarity and even stujddity of which men on those oecasieii> 
pi\>ved tlnuii'clves to be eajiable. 

A cehdjrated autln'i* (.\. Smith), in the* m«*.-[ delightlul "f 
rdl philosuphira.l bnoks, lias referred the origin uf all uur 
moral sentiments t(» syiii]»atliy. Without presuming tiMlecidr 
how far such a is complete, it will be readily allo\\L«l 

that lie I»as fully slmwii how p'>werlul is the principle itscit. 
how early an«l how univer-al. Jt would he stiange, it it 
aHected not, as it certainly doo.s, the opinions we fe»rin, inm 
the sentiments we utter. 

*Sup]>oso a person to have taken the .satue view of a suIiJcl^ 
with ourselves, how* pleased arc we to ob.serve this cunciu- 
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rence \vith our own decisions. Does he speak 1 how agree- 
able is his manner! Docs ho reason? how solid are his 
arguinents 1 We admire the reasoning, wc love the rcasoncr ; 
liis thoughts arc like our thoughts, his feelings like our fccl- 
fngs : throughout there is a pleasure, for throughout tljcre is 
a sympathy. Siicli a man has a claim on our attention, our 
kindness, uiir friendship ; we a2>plaud and honour him ; wc 
wi.sh cveiy one to listen to him, and imbibe lik-c ourselves 
.sentiments which wo arc now more than eviLU* convinced 
.sliould be entertained by all men. 

Hut reverse the siij^pr.sitiou, mid liow diflereiit is the 
picluro ! (low unmeaning arc the ob.scrvations, how j^oor 
tliC arguments of liim wlio is an advocate for a cause which 
w e disupprnvc 1 Wo listen, and wo can only hear inadmissible 
statement-:, intolerable assertions, throughout, nothing but 
mistake, deelamati(m, and delusion. 

The reasoiier, it seems, iiuds iu> longer an echo in our 
bosoms, and giving us no jdeasure ; we declare it to be a loss 
uf time U) listen to him. AVo question bis information, bis 
ability j proceed, [lorliaps, to siisiicct his motives ; susjx'Ct 
iml^cd anytliing- hut an error in <.»ur own judgment. It is 
indeed a pit y, we cry, that such fallacies should bo heard ; 
they may, after all, if repeated, gain ground ; men should 
not be su 111 red t<» propagate such false opinions, ^!lllrely, w'o 
eoiielude, the cause of projiriety and tnitli is of some conso- 
iliieiicc to the world, and ought by all wise and go'.*d men to 
bo viiuliectted. 

From bcgiiiniiig.s like those, to wdiat extent may not the 
mind bo e.iri ied by contest and C(>llisii>n. 'When men s])eak, 
or ivrito, and at every word there is a discord, and i»aiii at 
every moment given or roceiveil, ho\v soon is tlisjmtc con- 
verted into dislike, hardened into hatred, exasperated into 
rage ! 'What folly and what outrage may not be expected to 
ensue 1 

But any effoet thus described is proportionally’ accelerated 
and increased, whenever the object of discussion either really 

or can be supposed to bo, interestins: and important. 
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Now it mi: St bo obsorvctl that cvcrytliing becomes inte- 
resting* and important that can bo bronglit into any alliance 
with the religious principle. 

This religious principle is in itself so natural, so just, aiijl 
so respectable, that it can transfer its own respectability to 
everything whicli, by anj’^ workings of the reason or of tlu* 
imciginatio]!, it can be made to approach. All the po\vcrfnl 
and laudable feelings of our hearts arc here instantly engaged. 
TJic opinion«wc adopt, the rite wo perform, we conceive to be 
acceptable to tlie Almighty, and being so, it is no longer 
within the proper province of the <lisoussions of reason ; it i^ 
piety to retain, sinfulness to abandon it ; it is our lir.st duty 
it is onr best liappiiiess, to propagate it ; to extend to otliei* 
that favour of the Deity which it procnre> for ourselves : Im 
to henr it quest ioned, contradicted, or disputed, is to .suhuii: 
not only t(» falsoliood, hut to impiety ; to he indiirercnt t • th 
truth, to bo recreants to our imvst s/demn obligati* i - 
refuse to vindicate tlio cause of heaven and of o»ir Hnd.. 

hhei'v motive here conspires to exasperate onr sy rrip it ’iv 
and our judgniont, o\ir feelings and our reason, to extjviv: 
gancics the most unlimited : the natural |>ropeiisities of ib, 
human mind to intolerama' are here so inllucnced by an id- ;!, 
in v.hit h every other must he ahsorbc<l, (he i.le:i of j!n’ Sii- 
prome T3eing, that all tlic common and regular in«*venicii»' 
of the j):issions arc overpowered, all the more oi*diiiai*y ; ny- 
gestions of the undcr^tainling at an cud : and the mnn v.i;h 
liis faeultiosyet sound and awake, with his heart still he:iii”;- 
in lii> b».>soin, secs, witlioiit shuddering, a being like Idnivli, 
for some (liffcrenco in his religious creed, racke<l t»n a wlia). 
or agonising in flames, and yet can suppose that ho is tim- 
discharging an act of duty to his Creator and of boncvoletRV 
to his fellow creatures ; that he is conforming to the preapfs 
of religion, ami approving himself an acceptable Kcrvant to ilio 
God of im‘rcy ! 

Is luunan nature then, it will be said, so totally without 
aid and direction, is the duty of toleration ho iiniiitolligihle, 
is the truth on this subject so difhcult to bo discovered 
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The duty of toleration is very intelligible ; it is founded 
on tlie grout axiom of all morality, that wo arc to do to others 
as we should think it just should be done to ourselves. 

There is no want of evidence in this truth ; it instantly 
finds admission to the understanding ; but trutlis must do 
much more than find admission to the understanding, or the 
conduct will not bo aftocted. 

TIic liistory of mankind has been a continual illustration 
of the natural intolerance of t.lic human mind. ?I shall rneii- 
tlon a few cxam[)les. 

I'hc most memorable instance of siifToring from intolerance 
is that of our .Saviour himself. It was in vain that Pilate 
asked tlio Jews, Why, w'liat evil hath he done ? Tlie only 
answer tliat could be obtained was, Crucify liiin I crucify 
him I 

A true picture of the nature of the human mind on these 
subjects at all times. 

Whi(^li of the ju’ophcts have not your fathers perse- 
cuted ? ” said the martyr Steidien, in his last moments of 
peril. To the death of this innocent man was Paul consent- 
ing, and he stood unmoved by the spectacle of liis faith and 
Bufferings. 

The same Paul was still exhibiting the natural workings of 
the human mind, he was still “ breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter'’ against the disciples, when it j)lcased the 
Almigld y, by a particailar interposition of his power, to check 
tlie niirightcous labours of liis ardent mind, and to purify for 
his seiwico a man worthy of a better cause, and destined to be 
the apostle of benevolence and truth. 

The siibsequont sufferings of the disciples and the early 
Christiana attested, indeed, the sincerity of their own faith, 
but show too forcibly the intolerance of the rest of mankind. 
The very evidence of our religion, in one point of view, is 
thus measured by the measure of liuman intolerance, and 
, might serve, if anything could servo, as an eternal warning 
to those who presnmo to offer violence to the religious opi- 
nions of their fellow creatures. 
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When tlic younger Pliny was governor of Bithyiiia, the 
Christians wore i)rought before him as men who would not 
conform to the rites and ceremonies of the national ^vorshin. 
Two remarkable letters passed between him and tlie goo<l 
Trajan on tlic subject ; letters well known to those wlio haVo 
considered the evidences of their religion, and wldeh exhibit 
a very valuable picture of the first suggestions of the huinini 
mind ill concerns of this particular nature. Tlie result, how- 
ever, was, t^iat i*liny ordered the Christians to be led out tj 
execution ; lie liad no «>bjcction, nor had the Ihunans, i,, 
their wt>rship of (dirist ; but when the Christians refused t * 
pay homage, in like manner, to the gods of Rome, this si.it 
of perverseness, says Pliny, was evidently a crime, and «h. 
serving of eoudigu punishment; that is, wlien the religii.r,^ 
opinions of the Christian aj»peared to be in tliivct t^>i)[)('siti-'i. 
to his own. these i»pinions were to be ]>ut down by foi ce. 

The ancients liavc been sometimes represented as t<»l»'r.nir. 
l)ut this i> lightly said; they were never put to any tri:*.! t’ 
the kind ; from tlic nature nf their polytheism they jirve? 
could bo. Had Pliny been cpiestioned at the tinu? l»y a in. : 
more enlighteiu <l than Idmself, he wt>uld un doubt liaveDi / ! 
the answer wlih.'li otiicrs, with lo.s excuse than J*liny, Ii:r.. 
but iou frerjueiitly olfered, that it was niie thing to allnw tl.c 
Christians fn .saciiliee to Christ, and aioulior tiling tu alNv. 
them t<» ciyiitradict the religion nf the state ; that lir v,.t' 
ready to j.ermit them to worship the I>eity according t • tl;' ::' 
own iiotioiis, but that it was iiiipo>.-ib!e to sutler tbein t«' 'L- 
.strov tlie faith of others; and that In? could see a clear if'- 
tiiicliou betv,\Mi t'deratiou in religi'.»n, and indiir. ivnoc l ' 
true rrligion. 

'I’he iieces>ify <»f free iinpiiry. as a rneaus of atlaiuiir.r to 
truth; tin* (.([iial eye with which the great t.’reatto-, it nir.:: 
be pri .sumed, will survey ti»e .-inccre tliough varying • 
of his erL'alures in pursuit of it ; the injustice of doing to tl’O 
Cliristiuiis wliat lie, as a (Christian, would tliink uiire.ison.ifk 
and cruel ; triples of this obvious nature would liave 
offered to the considci*atioii of i^Jiiiy, probably with the 
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ill success which has accompanied them on every occasion, 
when the rights of religion and humanitjr have been pleaded. 

Can two contradictory opinions, says the pious man, be 
equally true ^ May they not, it may be answered, may they 
not bo equally accepted by the Almighty Father, if oiTered 
to him with equal sincerity and humility of spirit, and after 
the same petitions for his grace and assistance ? But at all 
events it is not for human beings to attempt to propagate 
tmth by force. » 

From the time of Pliny to the establishment of Christianity 
under Constantine, from Constantine to the establishment of 
the papal power, from that fatal event to the destruction of 
(^nistantinoplc, the Cliristian w'orkl was rent into divisions, 
each in its turn persecuting the other. The student may see 
ill the pages of Gibbon the disgraceful and often bloody ■ 
hostilities of contending sects; and he will mucli more easily 
comprehend the guilt of tlie rival disputants than the subjects 
of their unchristian animosity. 

1 do not detain you with any allusions to particular pas- 
sages in Gii)h(.)n, in M<»shcim, or in any other ecclesiastic 
historian. You will read them yourselves ; and tliis is one of 
the many occasions that will occur in the delivery of these 
Icctuj’es, where 1 am oliliged to despatch in a single sciitcnco 
a mass of reading that may afterwanls very properly occupy 
3 X)u for many d;\ys and weeks. It issufRcicut for meat pre- 
sent, that I may safely assume the general fact, tliat the 
specimens of the natural intolerance of the human mind to 
bo found in such writers, are [lerfectly innumerable. 

We have hitlierto spoken, lirst, of the intolerance of the 
Jews to tlic early Christians ; afterwards of the pagans to 
tlio followers of C'hrist; lastly, of the Christians to each 
other. But as we ileseeiul througli the history of Europe, 
iVQ shall next have to observe liow lamentable and totally un- 
relenting has been the persecutions which the Christians have 
in their turn exercised upon tlio Jews. To speak literally 
Etnd without a ligiirc, this unhappy race seems not to have 
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been considered by our ancestors as within tho pale of 
liiunaiiity : and our great poet, who drew mankind just as 
he found them, j)uts into the mouth of Shylock a train of 
reasoning that in'occcds upon this dreadful supposition : — . 
“ Has not a Jew eyes ? has not a Jew hands'?’* «kc. “ Fed with 
the same food, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is 

As w’c descend to times a little later, we at length perceive 
even a regular tribunal created for the avowed purposes of 
persecution, tlie tribunal of the Inquisition. 

And who, let us ask, was among its earliest approvers? 
Louis IX. of France, the most generous and just of men. 

And here I ])ause ; it cannot be necessary that I should 
proceed any further. 

Calling, therefore, to mind what wc have passed through 
ill this brief review, and what we belt)rc endeavoured to show, 
I may now finally observe, that such appears to me, in tlio 
first place, tlio cx])lanati<ui and the theory of tho natural in- 
tolerance of every human mind on every subject, ami more 
particularly on religious .subjects ; and suci), in tho s(‘eoii(] 
place, the leading facts of history to exemplify this l;ist 
intolerance on religiou.s subjects, prior to tho time of tlio 
Reformation. 

At til it epoch, therefore, mankind had very fully oxhiiiitcd 
their real nature ; and it was very evident, if dilferencc.s in 
religio?is opinioii.s wore to arioO, how afilicting wuuM be tlic 
cons;e(pi('iice.s. 

Thit. it must have been clear, in (lio next ]dace, that siidi 
din’ercnccs >////>■' arise; for the* spirit of religions impiiry was 
to be called into action : ami upon what was it to Ik? exer- 
cised ? Fpon the S«jrlpturcs thein.^elves, ami upon the works 
of tlie fitlier> : writings comj)0.sed in wliat to the iinjuirt.’rs 
were dead languages. 

Now, whenever the Imman mind exercises its powers with 
freedom, different men will take <li(fereiit views of tho saiiic 
subject; they will draw dillercnt oonelusions, oven where the 
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materials presented to their jiidgmeiit arc the same. Not ily 
this, hut in points oi' relij^ious doctrine, from the very r . : d- 
ncss of the subject, the mind scarcely presumes to • Its 

faculties; and in thvi^a disquisitions men have no l.a:*.- ■ (lie 
chance (whatever it may be) wliich they liave on y . ! / . .. ts 
of arj^'uini^ themselves iiUo ajxreemcnt. Aeain, the . . nee 
wliich the reformers laid to province to each oIIkm* l-r ' L-ir 
respective ojiinions, was their respective iritorjirotati- n » : me 
or many difierent texts of Scripture, of one or mmiy ilir.crcnt 
passages in the writings <^f the fathers. 

Now, of all such evidence it must be obsorvovl, that it 
never, from the very nature of it, eiuild be demonstrative. 
Ill mathematical questions, where the r(*latious of rioantity 
are alone concerned, a di.spute can he coinjdetcly termii.ated ; 
hccanse from wrong premises or false rea: oniii“:, a eontra- 
diclion can bo at last sliown to result ; stuno imp«.ssil)ility 
appears; the greater is equal to the h'ss, or the less to th.o 
greater. 

‘ The same may ho said of mauy parts of tlie sr icr.ees, he- 
f.aiiso a question can here always lu* ashed which a lmilsof a 
precise answer, ami is, at the same time, decisive <'f the con- 
test — What is the fact? — what says the experiment? 

ihit wlicn a question is t«» dep-eiul on t!ie inter] avtat ion of 
texts and ]iassa;j;vs in S(.*ri])ture, the case is totally allertnl ; 
f'»r (M the ililierent lueanings that can he atiixed. ii ' «»ae can 
he sliown to he (strictly speaking) impos.,:ihle. They may lie 
shown to 1)0 inon' <»r h'ss reasonable, hut no more : the sealo 
»'f evidenee here is reasoiiahleues> ; meuij'liysir.dlv luhur, 
is ])i’ohahilitv. Men cannot he ])roved in these, a- ni i iathe- 
Tnalical dis(]uisitions, to lu* t(‘t:i11y I'ight or totally wia>n.g; 
tiny canmd he h'ft at om*c without an argument ov without 
an oppom-nt. A rcasonc'r on su<‘U subjects may from inhu io- 
irity of judgment, or what Is called ]»erversity of jmigm.eut, 
or any other cause, adopt that meaning which is tlu; less 
sound and just of any two that may he proposed to him ; hut 
if he does, he can never, by any consequent impos^ihility, bo 

8 2 
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alisolutely conii^cllcd to admit the Diorc reasonable opinion of 
his opponent. 

It is very true that this probable evidence is sufficient for 
men to reason and act upon ; but it is not sufficient to pre- 
clude the possibility of dispute; and this is all that is here 
contended for. AVhen the nature of the evidence is this of 
probability, tlic varying jmwers of judgment and the ready 
passii>ns of mankind have full liberty to interfere; men may 
be more or loss reasonable, as these causes direct. No such 
interference is possilde in discussions that concern mattei’s of 
exj)eriinent and fact, and the relations of quantity. 

AVe have, therefore, no sects or j»arties in mathematics 
but tlioy abound in every other department of human 
opiuioii. 

We have now, therefore, to present to the consideration < [ 
the student two <1 iser vat ions ; they are tliese; not oiily, in the 
fn>t place, that the human mind was naturally intoleiaiit ; 
hut, that, in the secoml place, the evidence tliat onuld hi* liml 
hefore it nevei’, fnan the naturi* ot it, eoidd he <lemonstrativi^ ; 
and that, therefore, this intolenineo had full opportunity t" 
act. 

Ihit there is yet nnotlier ohservatiiai to be made. 

It was in)t only that disputes e*Mi]d imt be lU'cessai'ily 
minate<l even wlieii exereiseil upon iiie gieat ami j>rojier 
of debate, but it was eleai*, l»otIi from tbi* nature of tlie bnia.i!) 
mind and rit>m the testimony of lu’storv, that men, wlun 
awakened to the eon.'-i<lerati<*n of reli-ioiis subjeeis, \v<»uM 
as.-iir-.dly engage in the m<»st subtle metaphysieal im|niii«.s 
and, by their vain ellbi ts to know and to teach mon; tbati tin 
Si’rij>tnros bad taught them, or tlnin, it may be presumed, tl.f 
Alni'glity Creator intended their faculties to eoinpr. ii- Ji l); 
would involve themselves and t!n.*ir followers in <li''|»'ilt;S 
wbieli it Would be imu'e than ever impossible to set at ri ^tby 
rea.'aajing, and wbieli, on that very aiM.*onnt, would be mil}' 
the liioro calculated to exasperate their jiassions. 

In addition to thcs:e considerations, there is another ; ^vc 
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must I’oflcct on tlio situation of tlio world at this particular 
epoch. 

Europe had no doubt imj)rovcd during several of tlic pre- 
ceding centuries, and was even rapidly improving at the 
time. But it must still be noted, that literature liad made 
as yet little })rogress, science still less ; men had not Ixeii 
softened by the fine arts, and the peaceful ])leasurcs which 
they alford j they had not been humanized by much intcr- 
eonrsc with each other ; martial ])rowess was their virtue } 
siij>crstitious observances tlnar religion. In this situation, 
tlicy were on a sudden to have their passions roused, and 
their intellectual talents exercised, upon suhjccts which re- 
(|uire to their adjustment all the virtues and all the improvc- 
liient of whieli the human character is caj>al:)lc. 

On these accounts the j»rospect for mankind on the open- 
ing oftheUefo r 11 ati( n was very awful ; it was evident inueli 
misery must result from tlic natural intolerance of the mind, 
fniiu the materials with which that intolerance was now to 
•'•e su[)[)lied, and from the general iguoruiice and rudeness of 
sf.>ciety. 

.But there was yet another consideration to be taken into 
iiceouiit. 

Wc have hitherto endeavoured to estimate the evils to 
wliich the breaking out of the Keformatioii would give oeca- 
}?inn, by stating its more natural and approj)riate elleets upon 
the lininan mind; but the religious j)rineii>le which was tluis 
to ho awakened was sure to intermingle itself in all atrthly 
concerns ; it was sure t(» give names to parties, to multiply 
iifresh the causes of irritation and offence, and to add new 
restlessness and motion to the jiolitics of the world. 

Again, there was even an inherent and iiicvitahle diffieiilty 
in the shhject, by whatever unexpected iiitluence of modera- 
tion and reason mankind had elioseii to be controlled. The 
Homan hierareby were the spiritual instructors of the people, 
and as such bad ecclesiastical revenues. But it was evident, 
that if there arose a sot of men who disputed the doctrines of 
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that hierarchy, these last would no longer think it reasonable 
that such revonucs should be so ii])plicd ; tliey would repre- 
sent them as devoted only to the unrighteous purposes ol 
superstition and error ; they would insist upon at least a 
share, if not the whole, for the support of themselves, while 
engaged in the propagation of truth and genuine Cliristi- 
anity. TIio established teachers wouhl, therefore, be disturbej 
in their possessions, deprived of their beneliees, some perlKi|i.s 
thrown naked and deicncelcss into tlie world at advanccil 
perioils of age and inlirmity. Such mutations of property, 
it was but too clear, could neither be attempted nor executcil 
without violence : and violence so exercised, could not hut 
be attended by the most furious aiiiinusities, disturbance, uii<l 
calamity. 

Again, when these revenues had been converted to tlic 
su]»] ort of the first reformed laeacliers, these were likely tu 
be in tlieir turn opposed i)y new and succeeding descriplinus 
of religious iiKpiirers ; tlie same reasoning would, then !. 
again be urged, tlic sumo struggle be repeated, the stnne 
force be cinidoyod. On the whole, tliereloiv, statesmen, ami 
princes, and warriors were sm‘e Irom tlie first to be eiigagiti 
in all these disputes, and to kindle in llie general llame ; ami 
the controversies of religion were sure to be deeideil, like tlio 
ordinary contests of maiikiml, by the sword — by the swnnl, 
iiidcetl, but amid a eontiiet of jias.^ions rendered mure than 
ever lilind and sanguinary from tlie materials whieli wore now 
added of more than huinun obstinacy, intre]>idity, and raiicniir. 

iSueh were the evils that were to he expected at the break- 
ing out of the lleformatioii, fr<nu the intolerance of ukii, 
fioiii the nature of the evidence tliat could bo produced to 
them in their new sul^jects of dispute, from tiie ])articnlar 
ineta] »hy sieal turn wliich these disputes would prolia lily lake, 
from the uniinprove<l state of society iu Kurope, from the 
intermixture of tlie earthly jiolitics of the world with religi- 
ous CMUicenis, and from the iiie vital do ami difliciilt questioa 
of the dis]>osiil of the ccclusia.sticid revenues. 
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But wluit was tlicii tliG benefit that mankind was likely to 
receive wliicli might compensate for the evils to which they 
were to be thus exposed ? The benefit that it was probable 
would result was above all price ; it was this ; that they who 
disputed the doctrines of the Ttomish church, however they 
might for a time appeal to the j^ope or general councils, 
must at length appeal to the Bible itself ; that the siicrcd text 
would be therefore examined, criticised, and understood; that, 
however violent or unjnst the force which thc.liiei*archy or 
the civil magistrate iniglit attempt to exercise, still, as the 
human mind was ca[»able of the steadiest resistance, when 
animated the cause of truth; as men were equal to the 
contempt of im[)risonment, t<->rture.s, or dea'h. fm' the sake of 
tlieir religious opinions ; as history had borne snllicient testi- 
nnmy to the exalted constancy of our nature in these respects; 
— (Jn Mun reformers must in all pr{'l):ibi]ity 
in establishing a purer faith, and must at all evemts eontri- 
Imte t<^ improve both the doctrines ami the conduct of their 
• ip])oneiits ; that from the general fermentation which would 
ensue, it C(*uld not liap[)en that the Jlihln wnnhf be 

that doctrines wo\dd no longer be taken upon au- 
thority; lliat religion woiihl no longer eon-'ist so inneh in 
vain eereiiionies and passive ignoranee ; that devotion woubl 
])eeoino a reasonable saei'itiee ; and that the g'»spel wmild, in 
fact, be a second time promulgated to an er.ing and sinful 
wor]<l. 

Now, what further benefit migdit attend this emaneipatioii 
of tlie linman mind from its s|»ii‘itua] tbi’aldoin, it might have 
been dilfieidt at the time properly to estimate. Ihit this new 
gift of (diristianity to mankind was a blessing in itself sulfi- 
cieiit to tmtweigh all tem[)oral calamitii's. ot whatever extent. 
To be tliG huiiibh' instruments, nndt'r Divine Provitlence, of 
imparting such a benefit to the world, was the virtuous am- 
bition, llic pious hope, of the early reformers. It was this 
that gave such activity to their exertions, such inflexibility 
to their fortitude. This sacred ardour, this holy energy in 
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the cause of religious truth, is the rciuaining principle wliich, 
in conjunction with those I have mentioned, will be found to 
have actuated mankind during the ages we are now to consi- 
der. As the principles before mentioned gave occasion to all 
that was dark and afflicting in the scene, so did the princi[ilo 
now mentioned give occjisioii to all that Avas bright, and 
cheering, and elevating to the soul ; united, they may serve, 
when followed up through their remote as well as immc<liato 
effects, to explain, as T conceive, the events of the Iteforina- 
tion, and for some ages all the more imiiortant 2)art of the 
history of Europe. 



LECTURE X. 


REFOHMATION. 

I ENDEAVOURED ill my last lecture to describe the evils to 
ivliieh mankind would ])robabl3’ be exposed b\" any attem]7ts 
to produce the reformation of religion, and the benefits by 
which such evils were likely' to be overbalanced. 

I must now^ consider bow far, in point of fact, such evils 
and such benefits were really experienced. 

And here it is necessary for me to remind you of one of 
the difficulties which I annouiice<l to you in my introductory 
lecture, as more ])articularly belonging to all lectures on 
history ; the impossilulity that a lecturer must find of pre- 
senting to bis bearer all that lias passed in review before bis 
own mind, and the blank that must therefore be left, till the 
subse<{ucut diligence of the student has furnished him with 
the same materials of judgment which the lecturer had before 
him. Thus, in the present instance, the opinions which wore 
presented to your rellecti<ni, in the lecture of yesterday, were 
suggested ly a vast assemhhige of facts, an assemblage which 
in reality constitutes the bislmy of the Reformation. IKnv, 
then, arc these to be presented to you ? The history cannot 
be given here, nor any part of it : a few allusions and refer- 
ences arc all the expedients I can have recmirse to. These 
will at present eonvej- to j'our iiiiiuls little that can operate 
ut)on them in the wa\’ of evideuco, but j’ou must consider 
them us s[)eoimens of evidence; yon must recollect that iiotbing 
more can bo now attempted, and you must be contented 
with expecting to find, as you certtiiuly will find hereafter, 
when you come to read the histoiy for yourselves, that the 
general import of the facts has not bocii misrepresoiited, and 
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that the theories I have proposed might luivc been very 
amply illustrated, if the proper incidents and transactions 
could have been conveniently exhibited to your consideration. 

Thus, first, with respect to the elfects which I conceived 
could not but result from the natural intolerance of the 
human mind. 

Of this tlic proof will hereafter appear to you but too com- 
plete. It will be even visible to a considerable degree in the 
lectures which I shall have next to <lelivoi-, on tlio religbiiis 
wars ; the wars that accvmipanied and followed the progre.-s 
of the I'oformation. Hut in the meantime, 1 can cndy refer 
you to the testimony of the historians who rcmai-k upon this 
particular ])oint, while writing under the immediate impres- 
sion of all the transactions which they have had occasi‘.»u to 
relate. 

I sliall produce, as otic of the most nnol>jeetionable tli.if 
can be mentioned, the judgment that lias been delivered ]»y 
llol )ert.son. 

“Tlie Homan Tatbolics,” says Hobertson, ‘‘as tbeir s\.-t! m 
restctl on the decisi(»ns of an infallil.de jtidgc*, never d(»nbtc I 
that truth was on tlieir side, and fijumly called «»n the civil 
power to repel the iinpi»)U.s and lu'retiral iiinovatia's, wlm h id 
risen up against it. The Ih-ntestants, no loss eonlident tluii 
their d<K*trine was well fuiinded, re«piired, with e<pial ard-'ur. 
the princes of their party to cheek .such as presnini d t.> 
im{>u'_rn or to o])j}f>se it, J.iUtIier, t alvin, (’rannu'r, Knox, the 
founders of the ref(»rmed elmrches in tlieir respective coini- 
tries, inflicted, as far as they had ]iower and MpiM^rtmiiiy, the 
same ininishmonts, wliieh w(*rc ileiionneefl against their own 
disciples by the clmrch of Rome, upon su« li as ealh d in 
tion any article t.>f their creed. 'J’o tlieir followers, and ]-o" 
Iiaps thoir oj>ponents, it wouM have aj»peared a syinj)ti>;ii "t 
diflidenee in tlio goo<lne.'>s of their cause, or an aeknowh ilu- 
rnent that it was not well founded, if they bad not employed 
ill its defence all tho.se means which it was sii]) 2 >oscd truth 
had a right to employ,” 
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This passage from Robertson I conceive to be, in tlie main, 
jnst, tliough [ think Lutlier might have been lavonrably dis- 
tingnished from (kilvin and otlicrs. There are passages in 
his wi’itings, ^vitll regard to the interference of the magistrate 
ill religious concerns, that do liim honour; but he was liivour- 
ably situated, and lived not to see the temporal sword at his 
command. He was never tried. 

The language of otlier historians is similar to that of Ro- 
l)crts<»n, but in general more strong. I need not detain my 
licarers with detailing to them those ]:assagcs in their account 
wliic'h must necessarily be met with in the course of any 
regular perusal of their narratives. 

1 slcill, however, enumerate a few instances taken from dif- 
feient periods and dili'erent countries. 

One of the most early and noted of the reformers was 
liuss. lie was Ijunit to death hy tlic Xoniinalist.s at the 
OnuiK'il of Constance. lUit it must be observed, that wb.eii 
lu? lead Ijeeii liimself “ dressed in a little brief authority,” ho 
-« liad persecuted the Nominalists to the utmost of his power 
because he was himself a Rcali.-t. These terms are known 
to those who have engaged in metaphysical inquiries, and 
to those only ; aiul if exjdained, w'ould sho\v, what need not 
Ijo sliown, tliat intolerance is never at ta loss for materials. 

Rvthe execution of lluss and Jerome of Prague, the heroic 
Ziska had been driven into such paroxysms of indignation 
and gloom, that he was at last oh>A’rvcd hy AViueeslans, and 
ciicouiagod to excite his countrymen to resi>t and ])iiiiish 
these unprincipled persecutors and destroyers of their fellow- 
creatures. 

Put a few years afterwards wc find from ^[osheim that he 
himself fell upon the lleghards, u miserable sect of fanatics, 
putting some to the sword, and condemning the rest to the 
flames, because he gave full credit, pn»hahly without any 
proper examination, to the charges that had been brought 
Jigaiiist them of some immoral practices. 

Yet must Ziska be considered as a hero, in the best sense 
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of the word, and memorable in history for virtue, as well as 
talents and intrejndity. 

Calvin, too, must be thought a man of religion and goo<l- 
iiess, according to his own melancholy notions of religion and 
goodness ; j et could this celebrated reformer, as is well 
known, cause Servetus to be condemned to death for heresy; 
and because the unhappy man had reiterated his shrieks, 
when condemned, at the very idea of the lire in which he 
was to perish, Calvin could find, when writing in the retire- 
ment of his closet, a subject not only for his comment, but 
liis censure and even his ridicule (at least his contempt), in 
these afflicting agonies of affrighted nature. 

Francis I., who united all the softer virtues at least, to all 
the honourable and gallant feelings of a gentleman and a sol- 
dier, could, liowever, declare, in a public assembly (I (piote tin* 
words of the historian), “ that if one of his hands was iidecti* I 
with heresy, ho would cut it off with the other, and wmiM 
not sjjare even his own children, if found guilty of lliui 
crime ainl immediately after, six of his suhjeets, who li.id 
lil)ellcd the Komaii church, were publicly burnt, with cinMim- 
stanccs, say the historian, of the must slu^eking barbarity at- 
tending their execution. 

Francis, it will be said, was no religionist ; yet he lived upon 
the ai)plau.sc of men generous and intrepid like himself ; ho 
prided himself upon his sincerity, and wltat he said 
liave heeii the genuine effusion of his own mind, and e«puilly 
the echo of the general sentiment. 

Men like these may be tiiought warm and impetuous in 
their nature ; but what are wa to sjiy of our own Sir 'riiomas 
More? What man so amiable in his manners, so inviucihlc 
in his integrity, s<i gentle, .so uce<implished ? 

Yet does this man take Ids place among the persociitnis 
who disgnico tlie pages of history. In Ko\\s Book of Martvrs 
he leads up the ranks, where F»onner and otlier dreadful men 
arc afterwards so distinguished. 

“ As soon aa More came into favour/* say.s Burnet, in his 
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History of the Ileformation, “he pressed the king much to 
put the laws against lieretics into execution, and suggested 
that tlic court of Home would be more w'rought upon by the 
king’s supporting the church and defending the faith vigo- 
rously, than by threatenings.” 

The most eminent person who suffered about this time was 
Thomas Bilncy. “ More,” says Burnet, “ not being satisfied 
to have sent the writ for his burning, studied also to defame 
him." 

In December one John Tewksbury was taken and tried in 
Sir Tliomas More’s house, where sentence was given against 
liiiii by Stokesley, the chancellors assistant iu this work of 
hhuxl, and he was burnt in Sinithfield. 

“.lames Bainham, a gentleman of the Temple, was car- 
ried," say Burnet (T (piote his words), “ to the Lord Chan- 
cellor s house, where much i)ains were taken to persuade him 
to discover such as hi‘ knew in the Temple who favoured the 
now opinions 3 but fair means n«>t i)revailing, More made 
him he whipt in his own presents and after that sent him to 
tlic ToWijr, where he looked on and saw him put to the rack ; 
at last lie was burnt at Sinithfield." “There were also some 
otlu'rs hiiriit,” says Burnet, “a little before this time, of 
wlnnn a jiartieular aeeount could n<»t be recoviTcd by Fox, 
with all his industry. But with Bainham, store's pLi'secu- 
tions ended, for soon after he laiil dt»wti the great Se:d, which 
M‘t the p<n)r preachers at ease.” Such are the wi.ads of 
Biinu't. 

The lectures that you are now listening to, on the llefor- 
niution, were drawn up by me iiiDre than twenty years ago. 
Lately there has been publisluMl a Life of Sir Thomas More 
by Sir .lames Maekintosh; it is very eoiisoling to think that 
Sir .laines has heiai able to reseiio the fame of ^^ore from any 
charge (jf positive cruelty, and even from materially forgetting 
the sentiments of merey ami justice, wliich nature and reflec- 
tion had implanted in his hosoni. More siiys positively in his 
Apulogy, “ Of all that ever came iu my hand for heresy, as 
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help mo God, never had any of them any stripe or stroke given 
them, so much as a fillip on the forehead;” and again, ‘‘that 
ho never did examine any with torments.” The date of the 
work in which ^forc denies the charge was 1/533, “after lie 
liad given over the oflicc of Lord Chancellor,” and was in tlaily 
expectation of being committed to the Tower. The book is 
entitled the Apology of Sir Thomas Movo. Defenceless and 
obnoxious as he was, no one disputed its truth. Fox w astlio 
first who, thirt}' years afterwards, ventured to oppose it in 
statements wliieh we know to be in some respects inaccurate. 
Ilis eliarges are copied by Ihirnct, and with considerable hesi- 
tation V)y Strypo. Burnet ct>uld never have seen Sir Thomas 
More’s AiM:ilogy. As ^fore died to maintain his veracity, bis 
assertion must be believed. 

Of all the ref(»rme!*s the most exemplary f.»r the mildness 
of his teinpemment was Melancthou ; yet Melancthon cniilt] 
appnjve and justify the e«»nduct of (advin in Ins atrneincs 
punishment of Servetus. 

Wliat man, all his difTicultics considered, more cstiinal»le, 
at least what man less fitted by nature for intolerance', than 
Cranmer ? yet when .Tiu\u of Kent liad j»r(»nounciMl s<'nM* n|..i- 
nion, which was judged heretical, concerning the mystery cf 
the rncarnatimi, she was by tlio sentence <»r a coiiinii,'>inTi, 
wlicre Cranmer presided, atljudgcd a li(‘rc‘tic, and “ deli\<‘?\'<l 
over,” as it was called, t<» the secidar power ; that is, .-eut tw 
be murdered at tlie .stake by fire. 

Tie* y‘»uth of the king, Edw.ird VT., had not as yt t ad- 
mittf'd ‘Ta suflicieiit progress in tla* din-trines of intoleraiu.'. 
He (.‘luld not be ]>revaih.Ml on to sign the warrant. He 
tli'MiL-iit it.” says tie* bi>torian, “a j>ieee ol cruelly t‘"» like 
that wliicli tln*y had condr’iuiicd iii Faj»i.-ts, to huni ai:y f"t 
tiieir eon>ei' nci s.’' t’ranmer was muployed to reas<»u a\v..y, 
if ])os-iblc, the sontiruents of mercy ami justict*. lie argmil 
and refined, ami pf'iduccrl his authorities; “ but bis reasons, 
fiay.s Biunet, “did ratlier silence tban .‘'Satisfy flic young king, 
who still thouglit it a lianl tiling (as in truth it wits) to pro- 
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cccd so. severely in such cases; so ho set his hand to the 
warrant with tears in his eyes, saying to Cranmer that if he 
(lid wrong, since it was in submission to his authority, ho 
should answer for it to God.” Tlie archbishop paused : he 
might well pause. Some effect had been produced by the 
humane terror and artless sensibility of his youthful sove- 
reign, and the horror of the scene that was to ensue had been 
presented to the iiniiginalioii at least, if not to the under- 
staiuling, ot (Ji*ainncr. The sentence was delayed, was sus- 
pended lor a year; but was at last executed. 

It is surely remarkable that under such favourable cir- 
cumstances the principles of toleration seem never to have 
occurred either to Cramnor or to Itidley. They sent for the 
uiiI'M tunatc woman immediately after the conference with the 
king, not t(j ilismiss her with llieir advice, but to persuade 
her to recant; to save her, if ])os.siblc, from being the proper 
ohject, as they conceived, of their punishment. Their Jiuina- 
nily and good sense, for they possessed both, could sec no 
^i'artlier into this subject; and as the woman was not less 
iillaclied to what she tho\ight the truth than they were them- 
selves, it is probable that they conceived there was no alter- 
native bnt to j)ut her to death. 

Tw(* years after, one (ieorge Vainpare, l)eing accused for 
some lieretieal opinion coueeniiug another of the mysteries, 
was eoiideiuued in the same inauiier, and burnt in iSmiih- 
lield. 

Tlie Papists observed, says the historian, that the lieformers 
wi‘re only agaiii.>t burning when they were in fear of it thom- 
holves. (’raniner was saiil hy them to have consented l)otli 
to tlie death of Lainherl and Anne Askew. These instances 
were aj)pealed to in Queen Mary's time to justify a retaliation 
of jn!rseiL:ution ; to justify a repetition of proceedings that arc 
us degrading for their stupidity as they are horrible for their 
cnielty. It is even eouteiidod, though uiniocessiirilv, that 
Kdward VI. was himself thinking only of the eternal haj)[)ines.s 
of the unhappy woman who was to bo burnt, which ho tliougbt 
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woliltl 1)0 endangered if she died a heretic ; and that he was 
not thinking of her earthly sufferings. But if so, if even his 
gentle and youthful nature could be insensible to the claims 
of humanity in its practical application to this life, how mucli 
stronger is the general reasoning now insisted upon. 

Now, to forget for a moment all the pages of ccclcsiasticnl 
history; to mention neither the persecution of the Christians 
by the Heathens, nor of the Christians by each other; not 
to antici])ato what remains yet to be told of Philip II. aiul 
Catherine de ^lodicis, or of minor instances of perscciition, 
sucli as the deprivation of benefices, and the imprisoninoiit 
and exile of each sect in its tuni, let the student pause an<l 
meditate on the nature of such men as have been mentioned. 
Pliny, Louis IX. (before the Reformation), Melancthon and 
Cranmer and Ridley (after the Reformation), if tliero be 
any characters in history that, in every other respect but 
this of intolerance, are the ornaments of their nature, they 
arc these. If these arc not favourable specimens of mankind, 
none can be foninl ; vigorous in their nmlcrstandings, cnlti- 
vated in their minds, gentle in their nature, coiiversiint with 
the world and its business, refineil ainl pure and junfert, 
as far as in this sublunary state perfection can be fuiiiid. 
The.se are certainly most awful lessons. 

I cannot enter into any clisciission of the difleront dogiw 
of intolerance wliieh dillerenl sects have exhibited. It 
pos.'-ilde. it might be naturally expecte<l, that the Protestant 
woubi be less dei'ply criminal than tlie Roman Catl»oIic, oi 
ratlier tlie Papist; but I cannot now stay to i»{)prcciate tlii 
relativ** criiniiiality, or jxdnt cait its causes. I speak of tlic 
guilt of all, of mankind, of linman nature, of the inherent 
iiitoleratice of tiie human he.irt, he the hos<»iu in whicii it 
beats of whatever character or description, Pagan orCluis- 
tian, Protestant or Roman (hitliolic. 

Much improvement has no ilunbt taken place in society 
on tliis momentous subject; much, since the first breaking 
out of the Reformat iou. 
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As ill tlio solitude of the Prophet Elijah, the Lord passed 
by, and a ^reat and strong wind rent the mountains, but 
he was not in the wind ; and after the wind an earthquake, 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earth- 
quake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire ; and after the 
lire a still small voice, an<l the Lord was in that voice : so, in 
the solitude of the human mind, from the moment that the 
spirit of religious iiujuiry had reached it, and the Lord had 
]);issed by, the visitjitious of intolerance luivc succeeded, and 
there has been the dispute of the jiolcmic, and the embattled 
field of the warrim*, and the stake of the persecutor, the wind 
Miid the eartluiuako and the fire, and the Lord was not in 
these; and at last the mild and benevolent precepts of the 
gospel, the still small voice, has been slowly heard, and it is 
perceived tliat the Lord is in that voice. Hlessed Ije the (led 
of mercy, that thus far an advancement in religion, a new 
reformation, lias been at length accomplished! It is no 
longer siii)i)(xsed tint to persecute is ti> please (h>d; the 
■^fights of eoTiscienec iwo acknowledged at least, and there 
is here some hope and some victory over the powers of dark- 
ness. 

The inisfiU’tunc still is that men hommr the doctrines of 
toleration with their lips, while they seem not aware that 
their heart is far from them. 1'he ]»rinci]»les of intolerance, 
that, is, the princi]»les of tlieir nature, still maintain their 
jhuld, though lh(*y may he awed and tameil and civilised, and 
[reduced to assume forms le.ss frightful and destructive in 
these lati*r ages. 

Lneharitahle insinuations, mutual accusations, mutual con- 
tempt an«l ignorance of the argumeiUs and tenets of each 
other, these, in both the sn])erK>r ami inferior sects, have 
=up])lied ^lie ]»hiee of the virukmce and fury of earlier lino's; 
uul innuM'osai’v exclusions, penal laws, ami civil <lisal'i!ities, 
ire now the milder re]U’eseiitativcs ol their hurrihlc predeocs* 
iors, the dungeon and the stake. 

Tlie-o jiaragraphs were written twenty years ago. ami a 

T 
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most important amelioration of the situation of inferior sects 
has been since accomplislicd. 

I must now refer to the second observation which I pro- 
posed to your consideration. It was this, not only that dis- 
putes would necessarily arise from the particular constitution 
of the human mind, but that, from tho very nature of the 
evidence on which points of doctrine must necessarily rest, 
they never could bo expected to appear exactly terminated ; 
that this evidence could never, as in mathematical subjects, 
be demonstrative ; tliat it might be fitted to convince a can* 
did iiiipiirer after triitli, but could never bear dow'ii the luiiul 
and insuperably extort conviction. The liistory of the lh> 
formation, like all prior ecclesiastical history, confirms this 
remark. 

No etTorts of princes or divines could ever produce an 
uniformity of religion. Tlie contrariety of opinion even l»o- 
tween Luther and Zuinglius, the great Swiss reformer, w.is 
found irrcmoiliable. In vain were these venerable men (surely 
no ordinary impiirers after truth) Virought together to aa om- 
modate their ditferences, and accompanied by the most emi- 
nent of their followers. ‘‘After a ccaiference of four ditys 
their di.ssensicjiis,” says Mo.sheini, ‘‘concerning th(‘ inanncj- <.f 
Christ's j>re.scnce in the Eucharist still i*einained, n(»r emil l 
cither of tho contending pnirties be pcrsua<le<l to ab:nnlnii, 
even to modily, their ojjiuiou of tlie matter.’' — (vol.iv. 
p. 70). ‘‘The real fact wa.s, that Luther even ha/.aided (;is 
far as human conduct couhl hazard) the success of the llef"!*- 
iiiati<»n itr^elf, because In* eould not be brc»nght to comprcln :i'l 
within tlie general c(.»nrederacy tlie followers of Zuinglius m. I 
Bucer." — (\*ol. iv. p. Again, — At the <liet of Aug>l>Jirj. 

the lo.f'jniior.s cxhiliited the artieles (»f their faith, to wlikli 
the Romanist s replied. “ Various conferenees," says ^b'>lH 
“w'ere held betwei ri persons <.»f i ininenee, piety, and le;ii'ii:i ,u' i 
nothing was omitted tliat might have tlie least temlejiey 
calm the aiiimo.sity, heal tlie ilivi.sions, and unite thehe.ni>"l 
the eoiiteiiding parties, but all to no purp<.»sc, since tho dili'-T- 
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cnee,” says the historian, “between their opinions was too 
considerable and of too much importance to admit of a re- 
conciliation.” — (Vol. iv. p. 96.) 

It is possible that the difference might be considerable and 
important, jis tlic iiistoriau here describes, bht the result would 
have been the same had it been otherwise. 

Again, — the Emperor Charles V. published a system, called 
the Interim, which he fondly imagined, as being a medium 
between the two parties, might be acceded to by both. 

Tlic pope Wits surprised that a man wlio knew the world 
like Charles, should indulge for a moment so vain a delusion; 
and obscrvcMl, that it was uiiiiccessary to disturb liimself 
aljout the success of a project, which, not belonging to any 
party, would be neglected by all, and soon forgotten : and 
such indeed was the event. 

Again, — “ At a conference at Worms, between persons of 
learning and piety, Eccius ami the excellent Melancthon (vol. 
iv. ]). 107) disputed during the sj>acc of three days ; but this 
toiiference,” says .Moslieim, “ produced no other etlcct than a 
ivforcnce to a general council.” 

.Tlie student, as he peruses the volumes of ISlosheim on the 
progress of tlie Reformation through ditleront countries, will 
see instances like these, tmly multiplied as he proceeds , and 
it will he natural for him to eoncliule that a fate not very 
dis.similar will attend the etVorls nf learned men, whenever 
they are employed, not in contending, as were the 
reformers, for the ojjening of tlie I>ihlo ami tlie freedom of 
religious o]>inion, hut for tlie partienlar doctrines by which 
their sects ami clinrchesaro di.Niingnislied. An unprejudiced 
iiupiiror may he convinced by their reasonings, but their 
rcasiaiings will be lo.st ii|)on each other. The celebralod 
llistnry* of the (hunicil of Trent, by Father rani, may be 
I’olerred to ; the book is now chielly valuable on this very 
aecDimt. Let the stmlent ojieii it wherever he chooses, let 
him Consider the nature of sneh subjects, and the nature of 
the liiunaii mind; the abslrnseuess of the one, and the niau- 
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nor in which the operations of the other are always prompted, 
or at least modified, by the iiifliience of the feelings ; and he 
will then no longer, like the vulgar, stand amazed to see tliat 
the learned and the wise can dispute so mucli and decide so 
little. 

My third observation was, that it might 1)C expected that 
the disputes of mankind would immediately involve them in 
the most inextriealdc labyrinths of metaphysical subtlety, 
and that most serious evils must inevitably be the coiists 
qucnco. 

lleforo the time of the Tleformation, the religious aninn.si^ 
ties of mankind had always turned on speculative points ot 
doctrine ; they ditl so afterwards. 

The fii‘st reformers had scarce!}" attacke<l with success sudi 
doctrines and oorniptions of the chureh of Rome as were mioit 
or less destructive of morality and real religion, but they 
plunged into discussions of the most mysterious and impi m - 
trablo nature. This wdll be but too obvious to those wlm icikI 
even the history of the Ueformatkm; it will be only the m<.n‘ 
obvious to those who make themselves acipiainled witii llm 
theological writings of the reformers. 

The eelehrated book writtrn by Katlier raul, the llistdiy 
of the Council of IVent, may be again referred to ; it jiiny 
serve as a general sjicciinen «»f Ibis ]»art of the sui>iLi t. li 
may not be pos.^iblo to read the wlmle f)f it, hut of llii; ri-lit 
books wliich constitute the work, the second mure particu- 
larly, ami the latter j>art of tin- eighth, should at lea.'t l-o 
read. Observation should be made on tlio natun* <'f tlu-M* 
PrutoMatit tenets, whit-li were ilrawu out for e\amin:Ui"n. 'M’ 
rather for C(aidemuation, by the Roman Cath«»lic I'uilni'. 
Their ab>triisc natiuv will In* very aj»p:ir''ut, and the i .-i 
cannot luit be I’eminded of tin- cojif riivor-ial dist:u»i(Ui.> liiut' 
lie has before seen in eerlesia'tiral bistoiy. 

'I’he tend<ai<*y, therefore-, of tbeobigical iiujuiric-s and di^- 
(piisit h ns, to nin inl<i the sjua-ulalions <*f metajjliy'i''^^ 
ilivinity, is tlius virjiblc, both before and after the Rek'nu.e 
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tion, and may now be considered as quite a characteristic of 
the human mind. 

I observed, too, that disputes of this nature were not the 
more likely, on account of their real difficulty, to be treated 
with calmness and pronounced upon witli hesitation ; but that 
the contrary would be the event ; and that these very points 
of dilliculty were those for which men would contend with 
the j^u'oater fury, and on which they would decide with the 
more rea<ly d»)gniatism. 

\ow, on lookin.!^ at the history of the Pieforniation, abun- 
dant evidence will be fouinl to substantiate this assertion, 
by whatever mysterious ab^tractions, by whatever controver- 
sial subtleties, by whatever unaccountaVdc observances and 
ceremonies the faitli of any sect was ilistinguished, followers 
wore never wantinuc to jilory in those particular characteristics 
of discipline or doctrine ; for the sake of them to submit to 
any priva.tions, to inarcli to battle, to languish in imprison- 
ment, or to cx])ire in the ilames. 

The great orator of Home was compelled to sigh over the 
inanity i»f all human eoiitentioiis. Something of a similar 
sentiment may, ])erliaps, ]iass across the mind, when wc sur- 
vey the volumes of the Council of Trent ; the monument of 
the iiiiavailing warfare of the learning and ability of the 
times; but we may sigh more doejdy when we consider that, 
am«)iig the thousands and the ten thousands that sutlored 
persecution and death, im^st of them were guilty only of some 
supposed error in speculative doctrine ; of taking the literal 
or figurative sense of some passages in Scri])turo ; of inter- 
preting a t(^\t in a manner dillcrent from its accepted sense ; 
or of drawing, from a comparison of several texts, a ditrerent 
conclusion from that which they were understood to warrant. 
The r6al presence in the Kucharist, for instance, was tho 
great point on which the lives of men depended. The student 
should, by all means, turn to Fox’s Hook of Martyrs ; let 
him look at the doctrines for tho athrmation or denial of 
which men, and even women, were thrown into the Ilames ; 
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particularly let him look at the disputation held before 
Henry VIII. ; and again by Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
at Oxford : he w ill see, and if he is inexi)crienced in such 
subjects, he w’ill see with astonishment, the preposterous 
manner in which logic and metaj^hysics were made tlie 
ceremonies that 2>rcccdcd the execution and agonies of these 
eminent martyrs. Let him consitler, again, what were the i 
reasons for wdiich Cranmer himself had before tied his victims 
to the stake. 

I do not detail the points upon which the prelate disi^ntof]. 
or the reasons for which he put an unhaj^py w'oman, and .in 
inodensive forcignci*, to death. They are to be found, fli. 
first in Fox, the second in liurnct. I cannot detail to v<" 
particular of this nature. 

Indeed, one of the ditriculties I encounter at this monicut. 
and in many other |)arts of this lecture, is the impro])ricty < 
quoting in any manner, however concise, any portion (if tin 
records or books to which I allude. The reason is this:- 
In the course of such transactions as T have to m(?ntion, thr 
most mysterious terms of our religion wore brought foru.n'i). 
examined, analysed, and iiunle the subjects of the iin‘vt siilitK 
and perplexing disquisitions and disputes. This was, indcv^l. 
the very manner in which the piety of our ancestors uiifurfu- 
nately displayed itstdf during these singular ages. A due 
sense of religi<ju with vs takes a ditlcrent, and surely a iiicu: 
rca.sonablc direction; and the awful nsf'rri' which it pivscril)CH 
ill every inildic allusion to such sacred subjects, and to tlic 
mysteries of onr faitli, tlio Incarnation for instance, it. cun he 
no wish of mine, even for a moment, or however iiiiiocently, 
to violate or otl’end. Rut to return. Men, it will he su'ul, 
arc not now tiu-mented or deprived of life, for mctuphy.'itul 
distinctions in divinity. It maybe so : we shall, however, da 
well to note, as I have before observed, what the nature (*f tko 
liuman mind really is. Thus much may he certainly allirmcd, 
that there never was, and there never wall he, a time when 
the multitude w ill not sui^poso tliat all these questions arc 
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perfectly intclligilile. The real and matured scholar, indeed, 
may hesitate, while he assents to particular points, but the 
multitude have no difficulties : the mazes which look intri- 
cate and dark to the man of sense and learning, are to them 
without a thorn, and even arrayed in all the sunshine of 
heaven. 

Such >vas, indeed, the spectacle sometimes displaj^ed dur- 
ing the progress, and long after and before the lieformation. 
Erasmus might distinguish and refine, the excellent Chilling- 
worth miglit debate and decide, decide and debate again, 
and lose and dis<piiot himself in the shifting and unccrtfiin 
sliinlows of his learning. St. August iif might confess wdtli 
what labour, with wdiat sighs, the truth could be at last 
elicited. No such unintelligible embarroissments disquieted 
tin' vulgar, or men who were like the vulgar; to be dogmatic 
it was only necessary (lun, as it is ikhv, to bo sufficiently 
ignorant or unfeeling ; and Euro2)e everywhere exliibitcd a 
j»r( >nf, which will on every occasion be repeated, that the 
mass <»f mankind, tlnuigh they understand not the contro- 
versies of thcologijins, can easily be inflamed about them, can 
readily seize nj)on badges of distinction, and invent terms of 
reproach for the purposes of mutual hostility; find no diffi- 
culty iu associating with their own viiulielive passions the 
cause of the Most High; and in tliis frightful state of pre- 
siinii)tioii and blindness, .stand prepared for any outrage that 
can be pro])e»sed to them, and l-id ilefiaiice alike to every ex- 
postulation of reason and precept of religion. 

It is on these accounts tliat the statesmen of the w orld arc 
always so justly alarmed, when they foresee the interference 
of the religions principle in the concerns over which they 
preside : and the true Chrislian is more tlian ever com2)clled 
to exalninc the religious spirit, and the practical ])recepts of 
any deinnni nation of Christians, by the great criterion of 
their consistence with morality ; and if he once discerns that 
this spirit, and these precepts, oppose themselves to our 
Rioral feelings, to that great religion which the Almighty has, 
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from the first, written iiiioii the hearts of all men, that f^reat 
original code of mercy and justice, to which our Saviour liim- 
sclf so coiistantl}" ajjpeals in his parables and discourses ; if 
he once discovers that there arc any speculative oi* practical 
conclusions, which clash with these great laws of the Moral 
Governor of the world, such conclusions will ncccl with him 
no further ivfutatiou: he will be at no loss to detcruiino fr<.iii 
their very nature, that they must he derived from scniie mis- 
apprehensiou, or some exaggeration, or some exclusive consi- 
deration of particular jiassages in Scripture, and that, a^slll■- 
edly tliey^ are not saiictioiied hy tlie authority of revelation. 

I have in my lecture of yesienlay, next observed, iIm: 
great evils were to be exjiected from the mixture that woiii l 
necessarily take place, of the [)olities of the world with tii-. 
more spiritual concerns of the religious piinciple ; and nior 
particularly, tliat the (piesliou of tlie ecclesiastical patron.j.... 
could not fail to produce the most alllieting aiiiniosities, mj-l 
i r re m ed iable c on f u s i on . 

These observations will be found but too well illustrated l.v 
those p'urts <«f the history of Kurope, \Nhich we are in‘\i 
advert to. To prove the truth of tlieiii would be to i\ Inu 
the transaetioiis which y(»u are n(»w immediately to read. 
Tlie civil and religious wars in Frauci*, the wai’s in (haniany. 
down to tlie peace (^f \\ e^jtphalia, the wars in the Low i ’i'Un- 
tries, and even in our own island ; everywhere you will ml 
the ordinary motives «>f contest and ambition, acting and iv- 
acted uf>oi], by the religious principle, and all tin; nn'iv 
llu.«.»ii:tical causes fu* Couleiition and rage, continually exas- 
perated ami perpetuated by the more practical cuiisidcratiuii^ 
of the dis[»o.sal of the ccclc.>iastical revenues. 

I iu.e<i nut fmaber insist on this point; the history wdl 
show' you what y<ju may' already ea>ily conceive. 

I am m>w arrived at the last of the observations wliidi 
I proposed to your consideration — That to comjicnsate Lr 
tbc'C evils, parlieidar benefits miglit probably re.^ult to man- 
kind from the rise und progress of the lleloinialioti. 
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On recurring to the liistory, and to the facts, these benefits 
will be found sucli as might have been cxjjected ; such as 
have l)ecn already described as likely to ensue. The Jhble 
was ()[)cned ; those particular ]n*etensions and doctrines of 
the Koinan Catholic (Miurch, whiidi were so destructive of the 
iiioralify and religion <if mankind, were successfully coin- 
bafeil ; the chain of authority Avas broken, and the ap})eal 
was transfei’red, from po]>es and general councils, tu the 
,Sc r i [d u res them selves. 

Such were tlie immediate, the invaluable blessings that 
n>iilt«‘d. l»ut a distinction is now tube made between those 
-oo l cileels that in<»re immediately and tliose that more 
nuinfi/f/ followed the llefiirmation : between those that Luther 
;iinl the first reformers nuiuil to prisluce, and mw produced, 
aiul those which they did not see, and might not perliaps 
iiicaii t<* produce. 

\ow the first we havt» already menti«)ned — the o])oning of 
the — the estaldishmont of a [>nror faith. We must 
biicrefore uext advert to the latter. The first reformers, while 
tlu'y were struguliiig to deliver themselves and mankind from 
the autliority of the church of Home, asserted the right of 
])rivate judgment. 

When this emancipation from tlie authority of tlie p«»po 
Avas once eileitted, it was natural fi»r them to lay down, in 
tlicir turn, Avhat they believed t<» be tlie doctrines of religions 
tiuth. It was natural for tlicm to conceive, that those who 
<»l)l>used their new creeil.';, .so evidently deduced, as tliey 
lliought, from the siicred Scriptures, misused, and dangerously 
misused, that right of private judgment which had thus been 
I'ocuivil. It was natural for them to call for the iuterpo- 
feilion of legislative authority, for the assistance of the secular 
[aim, aiiil tA emleavour to become, in their turn, a new church 
f llonu) ; thongli certainly very distingiiishahle in religious 
eclrine, and iu moral practice, 
but when the right of private judgment had been, by tho 
eCurmers, once happily exerted, it was in vain to prosiu ibo 
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limits to its activity. A spirit of inquiry had arisen, and who 
was to stay its progress 1 Who was to define the boundaries 
w'ithin wdiich the human heart was to hope and fear — wuthin 
which the human undei’standing \vas to doubt and discover j 
The earthly means by wdiieh this second emancipation of tlic 
human mind was cflcctcd, this second emancipation wliieli 
the first reformers did not mean to produce, are sufTiciently 
evident. They were found in the revival of learning and the 
invention of printing : these secured the victory that hiel 
been obtained over the Roman sec. The reformers had every- 
where cncoumged the study of the Greek language, and the 
meaning of the texts of the New Testament Nvas thus bronglit 
wdthin the comprehension of the more intelligent jiart of 
society. Men of education (though laymen) could no longer 
distinguish between themselves and their spiritual tcachois-. 
With tiie same longings after immortality, the same tern»is 
of the future, the same revelation proposed to them, and tho 
means of interpreting its doctrines and its precepts imw 
common to both, no further distinction remained bclwcc:. 
them — lietwecn the laymen and the })riest — none' but th:ii 
of superiority of learning in the clerical character, or givatcr 
purity of manners ; no further s[»iritual intluonce but siicli as 
did and ought to belong to more regular and exteiisivij eru- 
dition, and more scttlcil and anxious ])ii*ty. 

The action and reaction of this freedom of private jiulg- 
ment has been productive of the most salutary couse«jUOiKr.s 
both to the clorg}' and the laity. 1'he two characters luivo 
been more assimilated to each otlier, mattadally to the biMRiit 
of both. This is that silent ainl still more important ivfbr- 
matiou wliich slowly .sncccecled to the more visible, and tu 
the important reformation in the <Iays of Luther, of Galvin, 
and of Granmer ; and, it is not the h-ss real because it may 
or may not stand acknowleilgcd in Ibo ereeds or logislalivc 
acts of the difTcrent churches or states t>f (.’hristendoin. 

Rut the same freedom of the mind which had been sncccss- 
fiilly aa.scrtc(l by the reformers in religious subjects, cxtciulod 
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itself afterwards to every department of human inquiry. Tlie 
nature and different provinces of civil and ecclesiastical power 
were examined and ascertained ; and the temporal as well as 
spii’itual concerns of mankind were delivered from their long 
and injurious bondage. 

The world of science too was now thrown open, and men 
had no longer to bo cheeked in their curiosity or deban*ed 
the exercise of their natural faculties, wdiile investigating the 
laws of nature, by the terriers of the Inquisition or the dis- 
ap])robation of their teinjioral and spiritual rulers. The same 
right of private judgment came at length to be exercised oii 
the more abstruse subjects of speculalive inquiry, on the 
<iri::inal ])rinciples of metaphysics and morals. Even the evi- 
dences of religion itself became subjects of discussion, and 
they who ha<l not tlie means of investigating truth them- 
selves, tlie illiterate and the bus}’, might be consoled by per- 
ceiving that such means were amply in the possession of 
otiiers, and that belief in authority might now be reasonable, 
Vheii no authority was evidently acknowledged but the 
authority of truth. 

J.astly, it must be observed, that, although the religious 
princi[)le mingled itself m<»st unhappily with the temporal 
politics of Europe, its interference was in some respects pro- 
(liKdivc of the most permanent and henetieial cllects. The 
reformers, through all their ditfercut varieties of opinion, were 
necessarily (till they l)ccamc themselves the estaldishcd sect) 
the friends of religious liberty. Jhit with tlic rights of re- 
ligious liherty, the l ights of civil liberty were naturally con- 
nected ; the cause, tlu'refure, of civil freedom was always the 
cause of the reformers; a cause most dear to them while they 
were the inferior sect, and more congenial to them whenever 
they hecame the superior. 

It is not easy to estimate the salutary influence that camo 
thus to operate upon the dillereut constitutions of civil polity 
ill Europe, particularly in our own island. It is not too much 
to say, tliat had it not been for this animating spark, the civil 
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rights of mankind, on the decline of the feudal system, would 
have expirotl under the increasing power which the sovereign 
at that critical period everywhere obtained. 

The Reformation, when considered as it ought to be, in nil 
these points of view, may be reasonably represented as oiui of 
the greatest events, or rather as the greatest event, in luodi ru 
history. To tlic Heforination wo owe, not only the dcstriietiun 
of the temporal and spiritual thraldom of the papacy, tliu 
great evil with which Europe had to struggle, but to the lh«- 
formation wo may be said to owe all the improvements whirli 
afterwards took place, not only in religion, i»tit in legislation, 
in science, and in our knowledge of the faculties and o[)i*r;i- 
tions of the human mind ; in other words, all tiiat can dis- 
tinguish the mo.st enlightened from the darkest periu'L 
human society. 

I must now proccoil to mention such books and tre;itiscs;h 
may, 1 think, be sntlicient to give j>roper information wiih 
respect to this memorabh' st niggle b)!* the juirity of n li-iui; 
and the freedom of the human mind. Hut I must olisn ve. i’; 
the first place, that on the subject of the lh.‘fonnati"n, nltovc 
all others, it is not for me to otlcr any limits to the ardoin: of’ 
the student or the extent of his imjiiirics. lualcavombig. 
Iiowevor, as usual, to^ make what 1 roi;(>mincnd as practical'lf 
as [xjsvihle, and to mention as few, not as many h<.»olxs, as the 
subject a«liiiits of, 1 am indiiHMl to propf»se to the student la 
read the history <.»f tla.‘ ltcf<»riiiati(*n, first, in lh»ln rtsnns 
Cliarlcs V. ; next, the history <*f C’harles V. in (h»\e's Austria ; 
next, that of tlie Iteformutioii in Mr. Ihise<»e\s Leo X. ; aiul, 
lastly, the same suhject in the tifty-f«»urth eha[)ter of (hlil'uii. 
After thes<* liave been consid«‘re»l, I. would hav<? him turn 1“ 
Mo.sheiiu, and road the intr«>duction ami iirst four diaptors 
that relate to the Iteformalion in the Iburth volume of «'iir 
English edition. He ma^' then begin at the seiMUul j>;irf. and 
roa<l llic history of the laitheran and Keformed churches; 
turning afterwards to tlie first [»art t«> eonsi<ler, more particu- 
larly at the close of it, the hUlory of the Romish church. 
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lie will then, I conceive, have a very adequate idea of the 
•iiiiscs tliat led to the iinst rise of the Reformation, of the 
jvciits that attended its pro;^ress, and of its consequences ; 
lor is the course <jf readini^ tlius proposed long. 

Eacli of tlie writers menti(iucd have their separate and dif- 
crent merits, and you will find the original authors referred 
0, and all the respectable writers on the subject mentioned, 
f you choose to weigh the merits of the modern historians J 
Kive recommended, or of those who were themselves actors 
11 these memorable scenes. 

In the general subject of the Reformation there are three 
^^iv:it divisions : — The causes which led t«) it ; the events that 
iltcndeil its progress ; the consetjuences which resulted from 
t. I do not <letaiii you with commenting here ui>un tt'pics 
kvhicli you will tind regularly con.^idered in the writers I have 
i tenxMl to. Rut the last is the most t‘xtensive. Kllects have 
produced, so many and so imp<jrtant. upon the morals 
lud the manners, upon the arts, literature, sciences, know- 
ff'dgi*. religion, and j»olities <.»f Europe, that pr«»perly to display 
theni, would recpiiri' a work exclusively ai>propriated to the 
aibjoet, and for which no ahility or information would he 
:'ntirely adeipiate. Some ii(aii.in of the nature of such a siib- 
jci t may he formed, not only from the writings I have men- 
tioned, hut mon* jiarlieularly from a work which I may now 
iiUMitinii, tin* I’ri/t' Essay of Mr. Villars, on the Spirit and 
Inlluonce of the Reformation hy Luther. The n*ader will 
lind the author a man of talents, and soon ])i‘rceive that lie 
is a Freiiehman. The essay is written, as might he ('xpeeted, 
not in a manner sullicicnlly eonij)o.scMl ami modest : hut from 
liie midst of those imposing views and swci*ping assertions 
vdiich aie so grateful to Ereneli aulhois, ^^hen tlu'v write 
exclusively on iiny j-ai ticular suhject, and which arc so justly 
truuhli.some and cmharrassing to the more natural mind ot an 
English reader, s(»me rational views may hi* after all selected, 
find the student will on the whole iiml his mind, hy the 
•iisal of the essay, enlarged and enriehed, and far better 
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enabled to form his own judgment than before. Mr. Villurs 
lays down the happy eflccts of the llcforniation on the pro- 
gross of knowlcilgc and the liberty of thought, in tlic mast 
unqualilied manner, and he may be compared in these points 
with some of our own English writers, Gibbon and Roscw, 
whom I have mentioned, and who think very dillercntly on 
this jxirticular part of the subject. The great divisions of 
the essay are, the influence of the lleformation, 1st, on tlio 
political situation of the states of Europe ; and 2ndly, on tin* 
progress of knowledge. 

The first will, I think, be found of most value. There is a 
good life of Luther prefixed, borrowed from Itobertson uiul 
others, and an appendix which contains a sketch of cccicsiav 
tical hist»>ry, and which, as a sketch, seems able, and on t!i. 
whole may nut bo without its use. The section which tivai> 
of Reformations in general is tlie worst part of the wlioK‘; [ 
see in Mr. ilallam's last work that he docs not tliink N’ilhus 
an original inquirer. 

Thus mucli for the history of the Reformation in g*‘ih raV 
and hero T might close all further disquisition on these 
of our inquiry. Ihit an English student will nalinally tiun 
with nnu'e peculiar interest to the firtiiues of the Ref iniiali- i! 
in liis own eountiy ; and 1 mn>.t tberefav say a few wf-ni^ 
before 1 ceaielude my lecture on this mure particul.o* punl. ii 
of tlie general subject. 

'^riie sliiileiit must, in the first place, have been hiulIi 
pleased, when he was considering the i*anses of the Ihr'a jji i- 
tion in Robertson and other writers, to nli>erve the >triki;u 
merits «if his countryman, John W'ieklilli-. He will 
accuunt «‘f him in Henry \s lii.^tjirv «*f Hnglaiid ; in NCii' 
Hi.st«»ry <»f the Ihiritaiis ; in Fox's lh>.*k of Martyrs; an*! iii 
tlie third v<»iiime of Mosliciiii ; win re he will S(‘e a iv.'eit Ji'.- 
given to a m<.ax* coin|)leto ami n’gular hi.>t'ay <'f Ins hli*; 
lastly, in MiliieFs (,‘hureli lli.'tory. Notiiing can he ni'iv 
crcflitable to any man than to anticipate tlie discjfveiii"^ "i ‘‘ 
subsequent age, to be already as enlightened as tiio.'sc wlmlivf 
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a century and a half afterwards. Such was the exalted merit 
of Wicklific ; the reformers seem in no respect to have sur- 
passed, many not to have equalled him. What is still more 
extraordinary is, that he was allowed to die as peaceably as if 
he had not been wiser than the rest of the world. The student 
may now turn to the History of the Reformation, as given by 
Mr. Hume. 

It is always desirable to consider a subject in as simple a 
form as possible ; and on this account I would recommend 
you to pause at the end of his reign of Elizabeth or James ; 
fill* the materials afforded for your reflect ion in the subsequent 
n igiis will remain the same, only exhibited to your view in 
cuJours still more striking. 

Turning to the account, which now remains in ^Ir. Hume’s 
Work after his last corrections and omissions (for those who 
wrote against him wrute against passages which yon will now 
ii(»t find), T have the following observations to submit to your 
reflection. 

A Tile cause of the reformers in their first struggle with the 
('hurcli of loH’iC, whicli 1 dLstinguish from llieir subsequent 
contests with each other, was the cause of truth, of religion, 
and of all the best interests of society. the projicr and 

just and natural inlluciice of so s;icred a cause on the human 
mind is not <luly ohserveil or projierly res])ected by Mr. 
Ilnine, and the student must not sulfer himself to be insensi- 
hly led into so striking an injustice to such virtnuus men, and 
into so tluiughtless an iiidilleieiice to such sacred princi])les. 
It Wi.uld not be fair to try Mr. Iluine by a single seiilenco 
whieh may have lu'en inconsiderately written, but tlio reader 
may ]»rocei'd tbrongli all tin' causes of the progress of the 
iklnnnaiiiin which an* inentii'iied in this part of his liistt>ry, 
ami he will see those that are .so<:oiidary and tho.se that are 
not credit ahlo t^) tlio rerormers chielly and, indeed, alone 
iiisi.sted»iq)on. It is not that causes are mentioiieil that did 
not o[)erate, but that the natmal and just eiheacy and iu- 
flucueo of truth and religious iinpairy, Vihen opposed to the 
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gross doctrines and abuses of the |jai)acy, arc overlooked. 
The fiiult here is considei*ably analogous to the fault com- 
mitted by Mr. Oibbon in his fifteentli anil sixteenth chapters, 
with respect to the propagation of Christianity, lie pro- 
duces and dwells upon every cause but the main and the 
riglit one; that on which the rest depended. 

Again, — Objections that belong to some of the reformers arc 
transferred to all, and made characteristic of the whole cause. 

In all (questions, civil as well as religious, there is no species 
of injiLstice again.st whicli the student should be so much on 
his guard as this. None is so common; good and wise men 
are continually made to answer for the bail principles nnd 
bad conduct of others, with whom they indeed agree, lug 
agree onl}’ as to certain points. It is often the ungencii.!;* 
artifice of their opponents, and always tlie custom of tin 
vulgar, to confound these distineliiuis, however real. 

Again, — Improper motives are sometimes im]>ule'l to tin 
reformers. Our nature is made up, as it is well known, (.[' 
varions ingroilionts ; our best principles reiulily assorinting 
with, and often assisted by motives not the most diguiJn.i. 
Ihit it is not philosoj)liiral, neither is it a part fiii ndly ! • 
mankind, to rob onr viitues of tlicir due share in iIimm- 
actions which they so Ofutrihtifr j>r«»ducc, if they d > n -i 
entirely pnuluce. A sjierics of injnsfirc like this, is o?ic <i‘ 
the chief fallacies in the works of lioeln foueault, .Mainli villr. 
and tlio liceiiliiMis moralists. 

Again.- - 'Die j)Oopl«.' me represented by Mr. 1 1 nine as 
passive with respect to religion, and as ready to reeti\ ‘an\' 
form or deseripfion of it. Hut tin* student is not from 
tlienee to ri»neltiile. as for* many have di)ne, that lliis an 
argmiieiit :l•Jain>t nP religion. 'I'rue religion as well ;.s iais* 
religion may l»e takeii npmi anthojiiy. 'fin* original «j! .■ :i ii 
of t|jr* riiith or fal.-eliiH'd of :i ladigioii rem.iins the r 

An argMlrieiit indeed liiav be lieiiei* adduced for (lu* H'l"- 
dniii of )»li^iniis iinjnii’v, that tlje | enple may >i’»‘ that oIjkTS 
impdie, lho':;jji th< y t aoiiol ; but lids i.s tin.‘ j’ropei* coijrlii- 
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sion, not an indiscriminate conclusion against all religion 
whatever. 

Lastly, there is through the whole of !Mr. Hume’s recital 
a certain air of carelessness with respect to religion, and a 
readiness to represent all warmth on tlie subject, even in 
these very peculiar times, as liinaticism. Mr. Hume’s opi- 
nions in religion are well known, and all this might have 
been expected. You will therefore take into your account 
these particular o])inions. Assuredly Mr. Hume, as an hi.s- 
torian, should not have taken his own view of the question 
of religion for granted, and should not have confounded the 
warmtii of men, when u]iposod to the abuses of religion, with 
Ihcir fury when eiioountoriiig each other 3 when contending 
nut for the opening of the Ihble, but for some speculative 
])oint in divinity, or when |H‘rsccuting each other on account 
of .s«Mne vcstmoiit or ccivmony, in itself of no importance. 

When these cautions have boon j)remised, I am not aware 
that yon can be otherwise than materially instructed by the 
penetrating lomarks of this historian on the olTocts of the 
religious principle during those sing\dar times. No man 
sliuuld tuin entirely aw.iv fiom the erilieisins even of bis 
enemy. The mo.^t religious man may be taught lessons by 
Nuiie of the eoiumout.'^ of this ])owerful writer ; and the more 
blind tenets of the Papists on the one hand, and the more 
fantastic wliims nf the Purilans on the oilier, whenever they 
ajipear, niay surely be surrendered t(^ bis inerev. 

Along with Hume, I w'ould reeommeiid Ihirnet's History 
of the Keformatioii ; no cautions need be suggested before 
the perusal of the laborious work of this impartial and liberal 
eiiurehman, an <»rnament to his order, and who deserved the 
name of Christian. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs should bo looked at. It is indeed 
in itself a long and dreadful history of the intolerance of the 
human mind, and at the same time of the astonishing con- 
stancy of the human mind : that is, it is at once a monument 
of its lowest debasement and its highest elevation. 
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The volumes of Fox are also everywhere descriptive of the 
manners and opinions of the diflerent ages througli which the 
author proceeds. 

The transiictions relating to Anue Askew ; the dispiitatioiia 
of Lambert before Heiuy VIII. ; of Latimer, Ridley, and 
Crannier at Oxford ; with the examinations and siijrei’ing.s 
of those eminent martyis, should be tlioronghl}” read, and 
may serve as specimens of such atrocious, and at first sights 
such iistonishing scenes. 

Fox may be always consulted when the enormities of tlio 
Pa] fists are to be sought for. 

Those of the Protestants may bo collected from Burnet, or 
rather ina}’ be seen in NeaVs liisb>rv of the ruritans, and in 
Dodd’s Church Ilistoiy ; and of Dodd yon will see an aceoiue, 
in Chalmers’s Biographia Britanniea, lie diil not put ii] 
name to his work. 

1 have placed in a note book on the table some j^articul.i;* . 
which though not necessary fi»r a Roman Oatlofiic au-li '; , 
may not be without their edification to an audience of Pre- 
testants, and of incnd.)ei*s of tlie (Muireh of Kn.glainl. 

In Dr, Lingard’s lli'dory we may coirfider ourselves as \ur\ 
receiving what wo have never before Jiad — a slaleijunl e 
the case of the Roman (,’atln'lics, by uiie of their own l.>‘ dy 
at a proper di.'^lanee of time from the events. 

Tiie account wliieh is given by Dr. Robtu-lsoii of the Ref i’- 
mation in Sc.»tlaiid mu>f I/o cui.^itlcivd ; it i.s imt <Jiily we;; 
able a.s describing llm rise and progress of tiie Ihfibi iiKit: 'U ii: 
a part of uiir own islainl, but it i.s cnriclaHl by many iva>o:i- 
ablc observations on the Refonnatkm, and on refonners in 
general. 

Robertson must be compored with Ilnmo ; some dillcivnco 
may be observed in their accounts, llmne ctn tainly intrauv i 
to make the reformers of Scotland odious and ridi(ai!oas. 

He had great powers of exciting sentiments of this 
whatever occasion he pleased ; ami ho has certainly sucee ikl 
in the instance before us. It is quite necessary, tiicivfore, 
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that a very valuable book, lately published l)y Dr. M‘Crie, 
should bo read. His life of Knox will correct our present 
notions in many important points. Knox does not seem to 
have been altogether the ferocious, unfeeling barbarian that 
we suppose, though he w^as most vehement, and on the 
subject of Vopory most intolerant. He was, however, much 
tlic same in nature and merit with many of tlie great rc- 
lormers f^f England and of the Continent, and had greater 
influence here as well as in Scotland, and was fiom the first 
a more important person than the general reader is aware of. 

It is very desirable that, along with Mr. Hiirne’s history, 

Si .1110 work like this of Dr. M/Crie should bo well meditat(‘d. 
Kor the situation of Eurojic at the tireaking ont of the 
Kc‘fonnati(Ui should be known : what Popery was, and what 
its tenets and ecremonics : in short, what was the battle — 
according to a favourite image of Knox — what was the battle 
whicli the reformers bad to tight ; and what was tlie pi('ty, 
what tlie invincible oonfidenee in the cause of truth, with 
wbicli tiiese first vcfi»rmevs, tbe>e great representatives of 
some of the highest onalilies of the human character, wore 
animated ; no book will serve this purpose better than this 
Life of Knox by Dr. M‘Crie. 

Some misrepresentations in Mr. Hume’s account are also 
pointed out, Rufliciont to show that Ibis historian is not toV>o 
trusted wluni lie has to do.soribe the ci'iidnot of the 2>rofessors 
of religion. 

It may be added, that the student will derive from the 
work a more favourable iinjirossiou of the Presbyterian coni- 
launion than bo has bitlierto in all probability entertained ; 
aow impressions of this kind are valuable. DilTorent sects of 
Cliristians should know what arc the more appropriate merits 
as Avcll as faults of each other. They alwjays content them- 
selves with the latter — the faults. 

1 must mention, before 1 conelude, the two last volumes of 
Dean Milner’s Ecclesiastical lli.slory ; they arc written, like 
the prinei[)al ^lart of the work by liis brother, upon a parti- 
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cular system of doctrine ; but with this, as a lecturer of 
histoiy, I have no concern. The reason for which it is ne- 
cessary that I slioiild recommend them to your attention is 
tliis, that tlicy contain, particularly in the life of huthor, tlie 
best account I know of the more intellectual ]>art of the 
liistory of the lleformalion ; in other words, tlu^y contain the 
progress of tlic Jicformation in Luther’s own mind ; a veiy 
curious subject. 

Sucli were the groat talents and qualities of Luther, aiul 
»uch the situation (»f Kurope at the time, that the Ivcforiim- 
tioii in fact passed from tlic niiiitl of the one into the inind 
of the otiicr. 

I tlioroforo consi<ler these two voluino.s }>avt imlarl y in tl; •• 
lives of Wicklilfe and Luther, as a most cutc i taining ai. i 
valuable accession to onr general stork of infainati'ai, ai; 1 
one that may he coiisidcrc<l as accessible every student. 

T')r. .Milner ajq^oars to me too dctei'mined a ]*:ineg'yri-T . 
Luther, This, however, may l»c foreiviai him : H' l to ly 
that it boeomes nu; to sjjcak with ilitfaleuee. wIk :i I t > 

differ from one, whom I know to have been so ablv*. and wlajin 
I conceive to hav(' been so diliiront. 

Since these Irehuvs were writtfai many vabiab’o aiid in«i ' 
resting works have aj>peared ; more than I ean enuiin rate — 
Histories of tlic l*ef« rination i»y Mr. lilniit ami .Mr. S. anr , 
(lilfereut lives of Lrasmns ami l.utlnT ; Lives <■[* M'n klit.lv 
CTanm*;!’, and <»r4r eminent <livines, by Mr. Le Iki , a !< arii' d 
and po’.verfnl write r, ami many leaiaud ti'cati e».]jiiei;ioi 
witli the doctrines of oin* Kiiuiish eliui’eh ; tl>ai i>. wiliitli’ 
Ucfeainatioii. .Aim'ng the rest some striking i>b-i'r\atioiis i ii 
Krasmns ami Luther hy Mr. Ilaliam, in the lirsi vulniae el 
liis intended work on the l.ileratnrc of Kurope. 
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I. 

C\\LVIN\ III his letter to the protector Sunerv't, observe?, after describing I'a o 
sorts of troiihh'sopic people, (Jospeller*; and Papists (probably), that both the 
one and the otlier ought to have tlie .sAord drawn upf>n them. 

Alii eerebrosi, sub Pvan^odii nomine; alii in snperstitionibus antichrUti 
ita ob<liiraverunt," ^:c. 

Of these he declares: — 

“ Mt'rentiir (inidein turn hi, turn illi, gladie ulture coorceri, qnem tibi tradi- 
dit Doniimis.''' — Paye ()7 of (.’aiviiPs Epistle^;, (Jeiieva Kilit. 1.^7o. 

('mILmm's (.'liurcli Ili.-^tory, part ii. I). -I, p.iLo* -h i, edit. 1714. 

IJiiCtT, writing to Calvin, says ; — 

‘•At jpiommlo >erveto h-rnre hri-re eon et peilinassimo homini pare! p'?- 
tiictit, lion video.'’ — Vide same edition id’Calvin'’s Epistles, pi«‘‘ 1 17. 

TI. 

Iftf r. Written in lJUO, 

Tt is generally snpp i-ed that it was only tin* hhexly (^iiecii Mary and Bishop 
Ihniiier wim put p< Mjde to dieatli on aecoi:nt of tiieir religion-j opinions; that 
ill'- Proti limits w re iiica]«ril*I.* sr.t h enonaities. 

'i'liis is not so, and Pi'»to^tautH should l.tiow it. Many were put to death 
in the time of th-- brutal Henry VIll. But ll..*re were suine evmi in tlie time 
f»f Ildward VI., tliougli not for P.*pery; nmre than one inindred ami sixty of 
the Koman ( ’.ith'ilic cinninuninn in the time of l*lii/.iheth ; sixiemi or seventeen 
in tiie time of .Tann s I.; and more than twenty by tin* Presbyterians and 
lt<‘piihlicans. These are lli«* facts. 

Ariaiis and Anahaj»ti.its, bn’ insianee, v.a'ie some (»f them actually burnt, 
Puritans and s'. etarlans were, some of ihein, hanged. ’J'hese seem instances 
of direct and distinct intolerance. 

But with reg.inl to others, s.ingninary ]>enal laws wore made, ami Papists 
exu'Liiti-d nmler iliein, on snpj»oM‘il principles nf >iale m-ci s^ity. It remains, 
tlieii, to he considered how far this ^taie ncces'ity existi tl. 

Some of the jiartiuilars may be m ted iniiily hereafter, and llioy may serve 
to put good men on their guard against the workings ot llndr own nature on 
all sulij.'ets c«»iinecied witli their religious opinions. But in the fir>t place, 
iu pagi- !l‘ld <d’ Euller's Ciiuich History, the text of King E.d ward's Diary i?. 
given. ‘‘ IMay ‘2iid, l.‘).’dl. — Joan Bocher was burnt for holding that Christ 
was not incarnate of llie Virgin Mary, being condemned the year before/’ &c. 
This is the text. 

Eullrr hiniMdf write? a and liis comment is this: — ‘'An 

obstinate heretic maintaining,” tSic. “ iShe, with one or two Arlans, wore all 
who (and that justly) died in this king's reign, for their opinions.” — “ And 
that justly I” savs Puller. 

In iJeylin'f* Church History, p.agc3 8ll and 00, may be scon the particulars 
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of this liorrihio transaction. Cranmcr anti Ri<l]oy wore unhappily distin- 
giiishcd ill it. Tho kin:; was averse, and said Cranmcr must ho answcrnhlo 
to God if he (the kii^if) signed the death warrant. 

George Paris was hurnt for Ariaiii^m on tho *J lth of April following, 1,551. 

A further reference nniy be made to cases, where no plea of state necessity 
could havt* h<'en urged. Ohs«‘rve the conduct of Kli/abetii and her advisers, 
or rather of Kli/aheth, the daugliter of Henry VIII. 

In p. 51.0 of Collier's IH.story, volume ii., an account is given of tho Ana- 
baptists taki'ii from Stow; a convmitidc had been discovered; twenty-seven 
seized, four were recovered, and brought to a recantation, “ The danniahle and 
detestable lieresies ” which they recanted were the.se: — 1. That Christ took 
not flesh of the substance of the bles.sed Virgin Mary. 2. That infants born 
of faithful parent.s ought to be rebaptized. 3. Th.it no Christian man onglit 
to be a magistr;jte, or bear the swr rd or ofJice of authority. -I. Tliat it is not 
lawful for a Christian man to take an oath. 

Ti'u Dutchmen and one woman were brought into the consistory at Sf. 
Paur'i, and condemned to the .stake. The womnii was ivco\ enal, and the 
government was so merciful " .as to bani.sh the rest. This elenienry giviii^r 
rneourageini-nt, two of the .same nation and helcrodo.\:.*s wa re burnt 
Smithfiehl. I'ov, the niartyrologisi, wrote a letter to the ijueen in tij- :;- 
behalf, ‘'to mirig.ate the ri::''ur,** “ tt» eli.-mre the punisliment,*' to la spit* 
the e.xecution f.-r a month two, iliai l.-.niwd men m'uht l.Ciig th. iu • : 
their In ri'sv." A rejiricve wa.s ::r;snieil ; Fox’s i-xj-cdieiu \\a> tried wit!;' ,.r 
success; a’.'.d tin y were tli Tefoii* burnt. Tlio :ib«>ve i.> abri !j.-> 1 

and given i;i the words of (Adlier. 

In FullerVs Chuivli Ili'-tory, to which In* r. ♦’ r-, P*'W>k IX. pa. e pH, 

D>.55, Fox’s b*it-‘r is eivon ; it d u-j Idni the hlL'lie^t I •nour. .all eireiim-: u;. s 
cor.sid'-red ; jr tenij-.r:!**, eoneil;a!in‘j, humane: in ;i word it is ('ini-:;.: •. 
He o'. server, “ Frroribiis <jMi.b :n !p-:< nihil p*^— it .'tb-urdiu's iVi*. *• ■' 

it:t bal et fjwiuai .a* inl'nnitatis eoml t:o. >i divi!.;'i p.aulaliirn !u- ‘ «!e-,:iiu:i s 
reliinjuimui*. eno non raini'is preciplN- • >'* *' I-tas -.a ta'- itl"nea e iiuprim- '..‘l.-f 
coiTiH;tio;i.; c. ;] ■ •o, veruni e!:i!;i v. ro jgnibiis .ae ihimn.i-, pice ; ■ .'Ulpii:::' ■ 
.a*stu.'inlii.us viv.i mi-'-r'-rinn eerpor.i t'*rr* !’.»■ ej,*. jadiiii iii.'gis i;'ait;i‘e . .",i 
impetn volmit-iti-i ••rr.intium, 'lar m. isiu 1 ae Ibun.nn I’Uieis e\.'U'.: !i ■, 
cjuani ev.ifJL:'’!'.;- t.ru^i'.en.’jjds vi<lcti;r,” Ac. " Qu.aniobieji). Ac. -ar v j-r > 
(M.'i'i-t ) rc'ir .\e. u: ^ ir;r inis-p*runi p.areatur. alti in ut ): *rroi . i- i-t.-ii'ir. 
af'pie in a!.' . I '.u-i ‘upf lieii i:' n’is; suer ej- cn..:if,c, 
.sjint vincula, Ac. ne ]•lra•: .u: ll-ammas .^mithfieldiai.’.'s, Ac. ‘•ii.-a- i 
de-eere." 

'J'he Av.:il> that fdloai- In F'.iib r .are tin «e (Fi.lh r wrote in il;e vhr.e < 
eommonw' alih, a?;d w.as a nnard ‘-r of t!ie ('h»nvh of I-ln.-l.iiai . : — ‘• T :. - 
letter w .as wrirn-n by Mr. Fov (from w ho-,«r fiwn ii.and I l:;!'- d 

very ! a;h th ft ."^uiiih.'ield, forni' ily c fuse, rated witli martyrs' a-! 
now he prof.i.ne.l with liep-tie,', and de-niroiis th.it the Pajiits mLlil ' : -y 
th' ir own ni'-i; »r>'dy of i lai.dty in burning rondeimic'l pi-rson.,. Rur i;. ,a 
<^ne.*ri Fl.zaVi.-rfi (•.un-fantly r.i'lod h!rn h«*r father Kov, yet herein \\:i< -!"• 
dutiful d.anght'T, giving him a flit Indeed •/.!.. w.-r.* t" 

y/o /e and she 7/#av.,siV./^ »/ l.i this .‘.••verity, who h.iving formerly p n/eF fi 
s.a;no tri!:o!*H, if tm.v sjj:inng the*,.* blasphi'm«.‘rs, the world v.-’ull euii'l' iiia 
her, as bein,; more earnest in a*-, erring her own .sab-ty, t/fnt f/o /be." ■'*. 
Hi-p-ujion il.i* wnt «!'• liaTetieo i omb'iiendo (whiclt for M;vent' (. ii %*• *!> li.'i<| 
hui.g only np in lerrorem) w.u now taken down and put in e\eeuti»'a, "-Jul 
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the two Anabaptists burned in Smltlifield, died in great horror with crying 
and roaring.” 

It may not bo amiss to exhibit for perusal this horrible writ. William 
Sautre was the first victim in the time of Henry IV. 1401. 

Form of the Writ tie JJdpyctiro Comhurendo from Fit/horbert's Xatum 
JJrevium^ *2iid Vol. p. 2G9, ninth edition. 

The king to tho ma 3 ’or and sheriffs of T^ondon, greeting. Whereas the 
Vrivrablo Fath»T, Thomas Archbishop of Canterbiir}', primate of all England, 
and legate of the nposiolic sec, with the consent and assent of the bishops, 
mid his brothers the snffmgans, and also of the whole clergy of his province, 
in his provincial conm il ris.'scniblod, the orders of law in this behalf requisite 
l-eing in nil tilings observed ; by his definitive sentence, pronoTinced and 
declare«l W'illiirw Sau lee (suinelitue chn]ilain, condemned for herosv', and by 
liini the said William hereuffore in form of law abjured, and him the said 
WiHiam n lapsed into the saitl heresy) a ni:mifi‘Rt herotio, and decreed to be 
(letiraded, :in<l hath lor that cause reall\’ degradinl him from all clerical pre- 
rogative and privilege; and liath decreed him the said William, to be left, 
nr.d liath really hd't him to the secular Cf»urt, according to tlie laws and 
canonical sincti uis set forth in this behalf, and holv mother the church hath 
notliing fuitln r to d . in tie* prenii«.i .s. Wi* ther«*f'.»re, being zealous fu* justice, 
and a lover of the ( ’atlinli.' faith, willlnp to maintain and defend Indy (.hnreh, 
and the ii.;hts nr.d lil ortl-’s thereof (as much as in us lif‘S), to extirpate by 
tin* roots Ufli herc.'.ies and errors out <»f the kingdom of England, and 
to puni'h heretics “O <'onviete<l with c«-udig!i punirdimev.t ; and being mindful 
^ ♦h.it h.uTties convicted in form ah resaid, and c indoinned according 

to the law diviiT* and human, 1»\* ranonical institution, and in tliis behalf 
accu.-tomed, ought t'- he l.iiri;ed with a burning Hame of hr'*, do command 
vou most strictly as we can, finnlv enj o’uiiig that you commit to tin* lire the 
aforesaid V'illiam le'ing' in your euNtodv, in some public and open place 
wltliin t’le liljertii'S t>f the city atoresaid, hefoic tlu' people puhliclv' b\' 
T'’:i'on of the promises, and caii‘-»* him really to he 1 urni in the same fire, 
in deti'station of this crinif, and to tiie manifest example of oth«*r (.'h^i^tians ; 
au'l this you are hy no means to omit, under the j>eril falling tliereon. Wit- 
ness, vSie. 

This writ uas U'led nearly wonl fi^r word by Illizalx th, when slio put to 
(h ath the two Anabaptists in ih** si-venteenth t»r eighteeiitli year of lier reign. 
Tlu‘ writ may b-* readilt' seen by turning to (bdlier's Cliureli History, in the 
lifteenth pago of the preface to the second folio volnnte, edition 1714. This 
Protestant princess could sign the following dreadful wonis : — 

\os igitur nt z-dator jusliti.e. el lidei i’atholie;e defensor, volcntesipie ecclc- 
‘^umi sanetam ac jura et liluTtates <'jiisdcm, ct lidem Catholieam ivaiui tenere 
ft dofendere, ae. Iinjusmodi haircf^es et errores iibique (quantum in iiobi-s ost) 
eraiicare et extirpare, ac lia-reticos sic eonvictos animadversione eoiuligna 
r’niiri, nttmulrnte^qnc hujusmodi li.vreticos in fonna praxlieta convictos nt 
damnatos, jusfi Ic’grs et consuetiulines n*giu nostri Anglia; in hac parte con- 
siictas, iiiccndio ttmil/ni'i dchci'r. 

Vohis pra>rip:iniis <piod dictos Jidiannom Peters, et Ilenriciim Turwert, 
in ciistodia vcstra existentes, apnd West Smithtudd, in loco ]mblico et 
nperto, ox causa praemissa, corum popi.ltt commdlij ac ipsos .lohannoiu 
Peters, ct Hcnriciim Turwert in ciHlem igne rtuiltcr comintri faciatis, in 
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Jtujusmotli crlminis alioniniqiio Iiomiinim exempliim, nc in simile 

crimen labantur, ct hoc sub periciilo incumbent i, inillatemis omittutis. 

Teste rogiiia apuJ Gorarabur^ dcciuio quinto die Julii ; 

Per ipsam reginnm. 

Eli/.aijktii. 


Such are the facts. 

There is here no terror of Papists; of men intending by mobs to overthro’.v 
the government. 

The case is simply a case of Intolerance, and thus, though every considiTi- 
tion that should have iniluenced the understanding, and atlected tlie I'eeiing:; 
of Klizabeth and her counsellors, had been urged by Fox in the most uimlj. 
trusivc and respectful manner: “In igne real iter comburi lacialid," says the* 
writ : “ in hujusmodi criiuinis detestalionciu.’* 

It is therefore impossible to impute the violi*nt and sanguinary laws an-I 
executions of this reign to mere motives of state policy. The Koinan (.'atho!:, 
writers do not make this iuistak«\ 

Yet the\' do in their own instance. Father Parsons, in his reply t«) F>v, 
“made it appear," as he supposed, that many of them (the Proli's -r ‘ 
martyrs) died for treaxui ; some were notorit»iL-ly scandalous aisd wick'-: 
persons ; others distracted, and no better than i ntiiiisiasts,’' \c. 'fin -.!. ;,f. 
his excuses.— Dodd’s Clnirch History, p. -Ibd. 

Observe now what these penal laws were, and what tin: honiblc c i;.., . 
qiiences. 

Flfzabeth comes to the throne in I.).*)?'; iu the fifLli year of lii'i* .*'i 
as-'crts lier suprenmey. It was ma !»• death to di-ny ftriev tlii*i sMpr«‘:e i. y. 

Now this supremacy of the pope is a of ivliumus faith u.th 

Itoiuan Catholic*!, liisle p Fi>lier and Sir i’homas More (as fchr aii-l in-; 
parliament kiU'w) ili* d for it. 

.Vo etVort was ma'le to dis<‘iit :ni;b* the cf/‘:7 obligations due to llie s )Vi ii ij- 
ftom the trUijio'ts rdilijatioji due to the pop**, as the head of t!je 
Catholic e'jurch, an l ih** suppOM-d irnmediati* i!* scend;!iit and r» pi' S' Uiali-. i- 
and vicoor-r nt of Chi i«'t lu re on raiuh. 

On this account, I’roni la7 1 to were j.'Ut to death twi lve pi rs-u -. 

Seven g--mlrn::r.! and live clt-rgyim n. Their naim-s are given, page .‘L’n, j.;ut 
iv. b. .'C vol. iii. of D--dd's Church lli»t'-ry. Dodd is tie* K')m. n ( jt’p’.ic 
historian. 

In the '.hirteeiitii yi'ar of In-r reign. l.iTt*, the bringing in tin* pop, hull-;. 
or •Aht r > /;•* /.!■/' .'7/ o'/ > w.as in;ule de.nih. Ii» liie iweiity-tiii! i yi ;i!' i* 

was made tleatli to withdr.iw any from the eslabli.sheti religion. It v,.in ;i 1>' 
made death be so persuadi d or withdrawn. 

In the t AO'nty-seveiith year, 1. ’)?>.’», .?e?»uin, fieininary iiric.ts, ai:'! "ihd 
sinJi were orden il «>ut of l!ie kingdom, and if remaining in the realm wciv 
to be punished with death, a*, were even those who harlemietl tlauii. 

'I'he rehult of acts like thesj* w.a.«», th.it from laJU DUKl, no los tlce.t oro 
}tuniire4l and twenty of tin’ secular clergy were pul to ilcath for excrci-'iug tloir 
sacepiotal funttioiiH as Koman (’atliolies. 'I'lifir names are given >n l)i>ilil, 
page lf‘2\. Tw»*nty-fotir suflbred in tlie year l.jlJU, the year of the Sp.iuish 
invasion. Si.x(y of them after that ye.ar, when all datiger was at an 

and even the plea of stale necess ty no longer exi*»ted. 

Thirty -three different pcrsoiiH were put l»i death for entertaining end assist- 
ing priests of the Koman communion, yeomen and gcnllcincn. Twelve ft'f 
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being reconciled to tbe Roman communion. Tlic names of all these appear in 
Dodd, pages 321, 322, 323. Three Jesuits also suffered fur exercising their 
sacerdotal functions. Forty priests were banished in 1535, after having been 
condemned. Twenty (clergymen, gentlemen, and Jesuits) were condemned, 
and were eitlicr pardoned or died in prison, from the year 1531 to UiOO. 
Their names are given. 

That is, on the whole, more than one hundred and sixty persons were put 
to death in the reign of Qu^en Klizabeth, for being prie.st», or for acting as 
priests ; for haiboiiiing priests ; for converting, or being converted ; lastly, for 
denying the supremacy. 

In May, 1570, Matthew Ifammond, having first lost his ears for oppro- 
brious language to the <jiiccn, was burnt for blasphemy and licres}' at Norwich. 
In 15M3, Klias 'i’hacker and J. (.’oping, Ikownists, were hanged at J3ury. 
.I-.)hn IjCWOs was burnt at Norwich. 

These and others are clear cases of r«*li* 4 ions intolerance. 

Tlie sanguinary and >io]ent laws enact' d in this reign, and not only 
I r:!cted, IjUl pul into ex« cution, are excusf'd upon the pU-a of state necessity 
- the tyrant's pK a at all tinn-s — and not siiHieient ; tliough these times, and 
}!'.lzabeiii'^ sit nation, wc-n*, no doubt, very jx-culiar. 'riie Uoman (hitholics in 
Mart 's reign. Ilonner in particular, had excuses (-ueli as tliey were) always 
ready, and talked of retaliation, thougb they wore not burnt at t^mithfield, as 
the i*rote>t.iiit.s weii*. 

'I’he Protestants insist' d that theirs wa.s the true fii'di ; the Paju’st.?, that 
theirs was imt only the tna’.but the aneient faitli; ainl injustice even to the 
Unman Catlnilie.s bigote<l and bloody as they were, it should be remembered, 
that the l’r )te^tant> w< iv the a^^.aiiants, that they were the inii'iivators, the 
l^tli'iturljer'5. the |>roji.;g:itMrsi of new opinions, ^ce. 

es could always say M ti..- I’mt -^tants, “ Cliri^t left his 
church behind him. What church l.ut oura? Did not the eliurcli which 
Christ left b. gin to xi^t till the days of your L itlnT'” C ch wa.5 their 
plausible language. 

Hut the .ciiliject of loh iatioii was not umb r'.io 1. The olVeiices of each 
party mav be coinjcired, and the atrocities of the or. may h.i more tremendous 
than the crm lti. - of tin* eth.er — tlu-y certainly wa re. Tin* guilt, liowever, of 
putting to death tlicir fellow cr atures must be .^liar-. il by botli, and should, 
though in dilVeii'iit degre.-'i. and to a dlifereiit extent, 1 e an eternal warn- 
ing to ourselveb of tl;e erigiiial tender.eics of the human mind on the-^e 
suhj.’ets. 

\\’hat could be more provoking to the court,” .«ays C' llior (a nonjiiror, 
but a Protestant), ‘‘ tlian to .‘^ee the cpieen's hmmur ((^>ueen .Mary's) aspersed, 
their religion in.Milted, their pie.icher .‘^hot at in the pulpit, and a lewd im- 
posture played again^t the government. JIail the reformed been more smooth 
and inoliensiAe in their b-eliavioiir, bad the eminent clergy i»f the party pub- 
lished an abhorrence yf sticli iinwarmn table methods, 'tis possible, some may 
say, they might have met w ith gentle ustge, and prevented the pcrscciiliou 
from llaniing out.” — Collier, part ii. b. Jy, page 371. 

“The, governors of the eliureh,” says Heylin (a Protestant writer also), 
“exasperated by these provocations, and the queen (Mary) charging Wyatt's 
rebi'llioii on the Piolestant party, they both agreed on the reviving of some 
ttmient statutes, made in the time of King Richard II., Henry IV., ami 
Ilenry V., for the severe punishment of obstiiiat heretics, even to death 
itself,” — Heylin, p, 47. 
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“The heretics themselves,*' sa’d Roniier, “ put one of their own numher 
(Servetus) to a cruel death. la it a crime in us, if we proceed against them 
with the like severity?" — Ileylin, p. 48. 

“ Heretics themselves (ouo of the Catholic tracts observed) do not scniplp 
burning Dissenters, when the government is on their side. Some Arians and 
Anabaptists, condeinneJ to the tire by the I’rotestants, were no less remark- 
able for the regularity of their lives," &c. — Collier, page 383. 

The truth is, no pleas of state jiolicy, reprisals, &c. are to be listened to. 
Intolerance is at the bottom of all such proceedings. Intolerance, more nr 
less, from iIjo bloody writs of our ancestors, and their aboniinable tires ii 
Smithfiold, down to onr own penal or disabling 6t:itiite8, against Dissenter? 
or Roman Catholics, in England or Ireland. 

Janies I. died in March, 1GJ5; became king in Dj03. In 1G12, Franc i? 
Latham, a Roman Catholic, was exe<-uted on account of the supremacy. IJ.. 
distingciishcd clearly between the civil obedience which he owed James h;? 
king, and the obediiMice which he oweil his spiritual sovereign the pop.*, 
in vain. He wa.s hanged at Tyburn, Dec»‘iuber .“i. The ]> irticulars of h-j 
examination and execution are instructive, but very di'^gracefiil to the I'idi 
of London (King'', and the government. They are given, page V 
Dodd's second volume. 

N. Owen, gentleman of good account, was long c-'iifmed in prison, njal 
la.st (.oiub'uniefl t<i die, Ibr rcf'i^ing the oatlis of aih giance and supremacy. If. 
suttcred May 17, I <>1.5. — Dodd, page 4-7. 

William Rrown suiVcrcvl at York in l<i0.5, ‘‘fir ]>eiug instrnnv'i'.t il 
proselytising the king's sul)jocts to the Roman communion." — | 
•131. 

R«>brrt Drury, Maiilu-v.' Flelcli T and twflvo or thirteen oth. r?, Wf ..- vat 
to death on diib-r' iit accounts c«u:ni'ctc<l witli tli<*ir s:jccrd«i{i;l finu t; 
Dodd'.s Cluirch lJi')ti'ry, page '>-.5, and bis llidVreiu. ?♦ 377, t!;.- 

Index. 

During the r-i:rTi «<f riiarl.-^ I. and the th.i*’ <•*' t;:e ri'h- llifiu, on i f 

th«'ir sru.*Td(»tal eharai tt-r, tvvfi siithTed in I G om* in IG;m, oj. * in lo’!!, 
six ill DirJ, two in I <M 3, time in 1<»! l,on«‘ in Ig 1.5, f\nir in I Gin' ami lo’.*!, 
and two in IG jl. — Vide J).>dd, v<d. iii. page 17-. 

The.M’ facts arc v ' ly di-gnci. fill tiio Fi< ■sbyt'Ti-’jis and Ili'i.uliiic.u.--. 
Clmrles would n <t lia.ve p it Homan Catl.Mlics t'> di-at!i «'U acc' U.r. ‘.f liaii 
r^-ligi*-'!!, it is tlwTvforc the Commons v,b') must l e rcsp'’'*i.:il,|,. f,,;- il.. 
enormities. 

Charles J I. At page .3.5G, Ac. of Dodd, there ar.* M“\«T;il very ai.v*:.’.;.: 
sperche.s of thoN.j wlio .sulTer.'-tl for On** s’s plot. Ah-nt .<eveatceu ut t • 
ented on account of it most disgraci-fully. 

Nielv las l*..>tgate and .«* vi*u oih.T-* Mitfered on account of orders in 1<'T 
Fom t'.on others w« re coiideinned, 1 ut reprieved and pardtun d. 

These horrible executions and condemnation-! must have lu'rn more rr I ’^5 
occadoned Iiy the insanity of the nallwii on the subject of Popish plot-, umiv 
particularly (kiles'.s plot. They .show the natun.* not only of intolera;’ v , 1 .'J 
of public alarms, popular cries, Ac. 

The ease of the cr>Vfnanters might next he referred to, one fiurely cf intea> 
ranco exercised by the more powerful seel. 

Judge Rliokstone, in iiis 4th book, chap. 4, stat<*s the law.s that so I«-rJ 
remainod in force against the I’apiiits ; "• of which laws," says he, “ the Ike- 
Bidcnt Moniecjpiien ob-S'-rves, that they are so ligoroiiH, though not profcsseioV 
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tlic saiiffiiinary kind, tliat they do all the hurt that can possibly be done in 
cold blood.” 

“ In answer to this,” sa3's Blackatone, “ it may be observed that these laws 
['TC soMoni exerted to their utmost rigour, and, indeed, if they were, it would 

very diflicult to excuse them, for they are rather to be accounted for from 
their histoiy, and the urg<*nc3' times which produced them, than to be 

jpproved, upon a cool review, as a standing s^’stem of laws." 

This account and history of them he then gives, and at last ventures to 
sav, "that if a time should ever arrive, and perhaps it is not very distant 
(•iiis was written between tlie jvars 17o5 and 176*5), when all fears of a 
pretender shall have vani-lied,” t^c. "it may not be amiss to review and 
?fjften these rigorous edicts," &c. 

Tlio present reign (of (Jeorue III.) lias been a reign of concession, that is, 

:i reign of progressive civil wisdom and progressive religious knowledge on 
thos!’ subject 

The fiucstion is at h-ngth d<'ljated among all rt*asonable men, as properly 
ri i a vition of civil policy. The nature of rcligitnis truth and the rights of 
i -ligious iiupiiiy are l>eU«'r uiider*jlood than tboy were by onr anceAtors. 
Tmi ?e are held sacred, in thcoiy ;it least. And, therefore, all that now rc- 
1. to ho obsiTved i**, that no real toiiver.sions can be expected to take 
ihi'.e, while penal statutes or tcist acts exi^t , bcear.sn while these exist, the 
: int of hoiio’ir is against tlie couvcr> 4 ioii. 

Tijo nu'iiibers of tiie llonian rathflic or Dissenting cornmnniouj will 
grn lii'iIlN- become moro and more like the members of aii}' mope enlightened 
e^taldi'^-liinent in tlnur views and opini, n-, when civil otlices and distinctions 

* fn-s to tlnuu, but in no ot’aer waj'. Those of them who are of 

Is- (Oiditi(Ui rank in life, or of snperi-n* natural t.ilonts, will first sulTer 
‘. nitiou .11 their views and *>pini'»i'.s. Tin n successful merchants aiid 
and tills {jort of impr-ivouiviit will pn pagato dowiiwar-l. At 
l- rx^th th.o ’cal part will be gradu. llv iniproNoil in their vi*'ws and opi- 
nioii«, like the liitv. The outward and visible signs of the worship of the 
lv')inaii Catholic or Disscsitiug communion nia\’ alter, may in the mean 
time remain the same ; but t!ie alteration in llieir mim. , and ti nipi-rs will 
have taken place, ufileientU' for all civil purpose-s, rrrad ’.ally, inseU'^ibly, and 
with or Avitlioat aekiiowl-'dginent or altenition in tlieir creeds and doctrines. 
Tlii^ is the only cellvcT^ioll that can now le thought of : an alteraii»)ii this, 
net of Jay or a year, but to bo produced in a course of j’ears by the iinre- 
str:iiiied op.'ia'.ion of the increasing kimwledge and pro.-perity of mankind. 
J^olhiiig rout. I have kept the inferior and more ignorant seels and churches 
drop.i grailuallv' assimilating themselves to the superior and more CMliglitoncil 
'eo:;iniiinion, in the course of the last half century, A.v/ test's and penal statutef), 
jRad all the various iiiachiiicrv of exciiisioii and proscription. 

[ But neither on the one side nor the otln r are the spiritual pastors and 

I teathei-:; to be at all listened to in tin s ' iliscnssions. "SVliat is reasonable is 
to ho iloue, to be done fr<>;ii tinv' to time, and the event need not be feared. 
,^t:itc«inien will never advance tin' civil and reli.gioiis interests of tlie comiiui- 
pih', if the\’ are to wait till they can settle in any inannor sati-sfaetor^’ to the 
dissenting teaelmr and the o.stabli.«»lied Clinrclinian, to the Roman Catholic 
ii>d to the Rrotestant minister, their opposite and long-esiablislied claims 
uid opinions : claims and opinions from which it is the luisiiicss of the 
itatesmon, as much as possible, to escape, I am speaking now of mca as 
■ulers of kingdoms, not as individuals ; such men are not to take their own 
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views of religious truth for granted^ nnd propagate it accordingly; the st.i* 
Avould thus necos^nrily be made intolerant. 

“ To overthrow any religion,” says Afontesquiou (or, he might have atMo,] 
any particular sect in religion), we must assail it by the good things of t}; 
world and by the hopes of fortune ; not by that which makes men remeinl,,. 
it, but b 3 ’ that which causes them to forget it ; not by that which outra^M’ 
mankind, but bj’ cvcr^’tliiiig which soothes tbeni, and facilitates the otiie 
passions of humanitN* in obtaining predominance over religion.” 

These notes wore written in the j*car llUO, and placed on the table wlio 
the two lectures on the iteforination wore delivereil. iVIr. Ilallam publish^ 
his History nearly twenty years after. He very tboroughh' discusses tii 
subject of the statutes of KHzabeth’s reign, and then sums up in the folio, v 
ing words; — ‘■‘It is much to be regretted that any writers worthj* of re>p.., 
£>!ioiild cither, tliroiigh undue prejudice against an adverse religion, or thron-; 
timid acquiescence in whatever 1ms been enacted, have olVen-d for this 
code the false pretext of political nccessiU'. That n.'cessity, 1 am piu'sniulc,] 
can never be made out. The statutes were in mnii v iii'^tance.s absnhit«‘!y u . 
just; ill others in»t demanded by circumstances ; in almost all. pro:. q.t.-.i l . 
religious bigotry, by excessive apprehension, or by tin* arbitrary Kj.iiit - 
which our government was administered inulei* Klizabeth." — Mi.il i i 
chap, of his ( ’"iistitv.ti inal History*, pages and -Ibt i.f }5v<i. e«lit. oi i . 

At the er.d i-f ilu* fourth eb:ipt.*r l.e observes, [ii'nuing tli 
“ A I ‘:er forty years »'f con.*.tantIy aggravated nndi aiion of tlie inuu i-i'. 
ing clergy, tln ir imiubeis were become greater. 1 ‘.r |)r*‘sprrity nn'ic ,■ . 

rooted, their i niiiity to the e.^taldished onler i; |•••c■)Slcdabl<’." 11 . 

knowledges tlie d.ilficult}’ <d‘ the case, but <>! serves tluat the el.v.jhi. .> 
bold ai!<i •iineere men is not to be quelled by any purii*'hu 5 eiits ilnt .■ > w 
extern. inute them, and lliat tlie\' are not l.kely to mtertaiu a 1. •=.•* i; 
their own wls.-n tliey find no arguments so much relied on t > r* liit. 

as that of force; that stulesmen invariabU* take a better view 'L.vIi 
tioijs tiian cliur* nun.” 

It ap^.e.u's V n» nn ans nidikely, tb.atby r. farming the ah i«r', .'. ul i 
rupti'Tj of li;e uitual courts, by abe.ndoning a p.irt of thi ir juii'iiii t; .!!. 
Iieterog.-P' ou e.i.d und-.:l\' at rained, bv abrogating edmoxions ; ;arb' 
fiivi-I^ c-monieJ. by restraining pbiralilie.s of bi ne:ieo«, by ; i:..: t 

(lii:co’iiit. nai:i i* the tno'-t dilig« nt mini>'?er.s, and by mere tem| i I tii.-:.’ 
tere.stedn in tin ir o.vn brliavi'>ur, the bish'q).s w-uiid ha .u* j alual d, !■> .i 
iad. n;;ite dt _;r»*<’, tn.it d >sati-'f:u tieii witli th-* e^t.iJ-li I sciaMi-.i* ..f {' i 
wiiicii it*^ want *if r- '* ■inbl.im.e to lliat of oth»T I’ret«-stant churcin's i.;-.:- 

or lets have j.io (need. Sut h a Fi ionnatiou wmiM at h ast liave i 

those r- :i?';;.ai a;:d moderate pei.-om udm oempy .*iMjn»*times a inore < ’:■ 
tcii»i*.e i::.j-.aid bet wen conteiniing factions than the zcalot.s of either will- 
ing to bciievo oi ;ukuowiedge,” 



LKCTURK XT. 

FKAXCr: CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS WARS. 

N niy lecture of yesterday, I eoncliulcd my observations on 
he Reformation. 

I must now turn lo the French history, and in the follow- 
!)i,^ lecture I must endeavour to give you some general notion 
if the history of a whole century, the sixteenth. 

Ill considering the first part i.»f this century, I shall have 
n notice the wars of eiitorjirise ami ainbilion carried on by 
he French monarchs, Charles VI IT. ami his snccc.<sors. 

In considering the second part of the* century. I shall have 
<* allude to the great subject of the civil and religions w'ars 
-I* France. 

Tlioe trail: 'ictioiis and events cannot bo detailed in any 
narmer, however slight. 

J can only make general remarks — hrst, on the < no period, 
iud then on the other ; mcniioning, at the same time, such 
jooUs'as will furnish you liereufter w'ith those [jarticulars on 
ivliich I am m»w obliged to comment, as if you wore entirely 
:ic«|iiaintcd with them already. 

We left the Frencli history at the death of I.onis XT.; hc- 
f 'le, tlicrctbre, wo arrive at the civil and ivligiuus wars of 
France, wo must pass tlirougli tlio reigns of Charles VIII., 
bonis XI r., and Francis 1, 

Of these the reader will bo able to form a very adequate 
i<lea liy reading the work.s of Mr. Koscoc and Dr. Robertson. 
^J'lic.se reigns may also be road in Mozeraj', a ^Yriier of great 
fuuhoritjL Or they may he road in Ileiianlt, and Millot, and 
^^elly, as the rest of the French history has been. 

Do Thou or Thiianus, it may be also observed, intro- 
luces his history with a general review of Franco and the 
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state of Europe; a j)ortioii of his great work that has hoti: 
much admired, and then begins with tlie jxur 1540, a little 
before the deatli of Francis I. The lesson which may, ,,i] 
the whole, be derived from this iirst half of the sixteciul; 
century, is the folly, the crime, of atteinpling forei^iii con 
quest: this is the leading observation I have to otter. Chaik- 
VIII. of France had descended into Italy, Louis XII. inuv 
therefore do the same ; so must Francis I. and Henry J] 
The Jionour of the French nation was, it seems, cnga..:e(l. 

But Spain, which was becoming the great rival state iu 
Europe, chose also, like France, to be, as she conceived, ]'(>\ver- 
ful and naiowncd ; Ferdinand, therefore, and Chai lcs V. aiiii 
afterwards IMiilip II., were to waste, with the .s ame i ; 
rant ferocity, the lives and happiness <»r their suhjecis : . ] 
for what piii’jiose] Xot to keep the balance of ei;. ... 

turhed; nut to ex}>cl the Frcncli from Italy, and ti* 
from all pr<»jects of conquest themselves; l>nt, i»n li t- 
trary, by riusliiug in, to contend fur the nnIioIc a ].;»ri 
the phindoi*. 

Tlie Italians, in the iiieantiine, whoso nnhapiy cuiiatjv 
was tlius ina<le the arena on which these iiujn ineipled 
tants wci'c to strnggle with each adupiud uii.a .q.- 

peared to them the only resoiirce, — lliat uf li-liting tlie 
again:?t the other — if pu.'^sihle to de.^li-oy h«»lh ; lea-iiiiij. 
themselves soinctiincs with iVunce, .suinetiines v.iiii 
and .suirering from each jiowor every p«><.>ihle calainily ; v.liilj 
thty Were c.vliihiting, in their own conduct, all the deijiaiiiiJj 
arts of duplicity and inti igue. 

A more wii*tchcd and di>gu>ling ])icture c-f maiikiii i r:i!i- 
iiot well b<! displa^'od ; all tlio faults of whicli man, in lii^j 
social state, i.s capable; oppu.-ite t‘xlrenic;s of guilt niilu.d;iill 
the vices of pUHillaniinity, and all the crimc.s of c«»iii.iL,e. 

• Thrp' i'j a woll-laiown sonnet in tin; Itali.m, i tv 

ISIr. ;f[nl iriiitatocl by Lord llyron, a L:iiiu*iit;it!on th:it Il;ly l^'il 

not b»*»Mi more powerful or K*»3 nttractivo, which I liuvc seen an 
repeat aliuost with tear*. , 
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The miseries and degradation of Italy have never ceased 
since the fall of the lloirian empire. The great misfortune 
of this country has always been, its divisions into petty 
states, a misfortune that \va.s irremediable. No cardinal made 
into a sovereign could ever be expected to combine its dis- 
jordant imrts into a free government ; and iinlc.ss this was 
done, nothing was done ; could tliis, indeed, have been ef- 
fected, the Italians might have been virtuous and lia2Jpy. 

Artifice, atid a policy 23roverbially faithless, were vain ex- 
pedients against the great monarchies of J:iiiropo. But while 
Italy was to be thus destroyed by these un^ndnciided de- 
jppoilers, what in the meantime was to be the consccpiencc 
to these very monarchies if In the real sources of 

P'uwer neglected ; immense revenue and no wealth ; j)o3- 
fcoision^ iimlli^died abroad, and no 2)rosi)erous j^i'uviuces at 
Luiue; the strength of the country exliaustoil in maintain- 
ing a powerful army, not for the piupuses of defence, but of 
tyranny and injustice; and the whole system of 2)olicy, in 
li ery })art, ami on every occasion, a long and disgusting train 
if ruistako and guilt. 

In France, the same neglect of the real sources of strength 
ud luip}>iness; llic luoiluce of the land and labour of tlio 
loinnnmily einjdoyed in military enterprises ; the genius of 
;hc nobles made more and more warlike ; militaiy fame, and 
’ e intrigues of gallantry (congenial i)iirsuits), tMUivcrted into 
e only objects of anxiety and ambition ; licentiousness 
ery where the result, in tlie court and in the nation; the 
>wer of the crown iinivasonahly strengthened ; the 2)co2)lo 
•pressed with taxes, their interests never considered; tho 
lergies of tliis great country iiiisdireetcd and abused; and 
e science of jniblic happiness (excc^it, indeed, in llie arts 
amusement and splendour) totally iinkiiowu or disre- 
•dcd. » 

b'rance and Spain, therefore, concur with Italy in com* 
etiiig the lcs.son tliat is exhibited to our reflection : ambi- 
3uand injustice have their vieliina in the countries that ore 
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invaded and destroyed; and have alike their victims in thos 
very invaders and desti-Dycrs. Better governments in all, ( 
in any, would have made these evils less ; and good goven 
inents are thus, in all times and situations of the world, tli 
common interests of every state, as eonnected with its iioigl 
hours, and of every prince and as eoncerned iu tlic 

own individual happiness. 

I now proceed to make some general remarks on the latu 
part of the century. The remaining half compreheuds, i 
French history, the era of the civil and religious wars, an cr 
that is peculiarly interesting; and the great ditlioulty is, t 
prevent our minds from being overpowered and bewildcro 
by the variety of subjects whieli present themselves to < u 
examination. 

Tlic events arc striking ; the actors splendid ; the intm ; 
important; ami could wc see and understaml the seem*, w’.:; 
the ni 2 )idily with which we do the dramas of Otway er 
»Shakes])oaiv, tlic cllcct would be even more powerful, and ti . 
im])rof?sioii more lasting. 

But all acipiaiutam.-e with a -rcat and real Iniuedv likj 
this, that lasted for nearly f"i’ty years, can only be ai'tjuii'' 
by a’coar.' C of reading, oxtende«l to a con>idei able K li-tle ai;*; 
somewhat steadily su -tained. To say the tiailh, it is n:*! 
than usually ]>eipl« xing to know, on this «.a'ea-i"3», vJi.i: 
books to pr<»p<.»s:e. 1'he grc.it hi>to] ians of (h.* t.iiRs 
Thiianus ami Davila; but the work of Davila iM » upiLS a very 
lai*ge folio, and the bi.'tory of I’hnamis is extended tlnvuL:; 
nearly .six folios in the original Latin, and tbiough n- aily tc; 
full ipiarto.s in rla; j’rcneh traiisl.it ai. 

I nm.-.t lb' ref».*ro explain wliat I think may bo aiieiuj'tel 
and wiiut will, I conceive, be Minieieiit. It will be f'Hini. 
tliuL the Comprehensive mind i*f l>e 'J’hou undeio»uk, 
acconifilislied, the hiftt'/iy “f all tlie rest n|‘ Lurope, as ivcd 
as of France, ami I therefore propose t*) y‘)U, to coiifi«<? 
your atteutioii to that jcirt wliieh relates to the Ircndil 
history. The quarto work, the French translation, will fc® 
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tho best to resort to ; and there will be hero no difficulty 
ill selecting the bistoiy of Fi-ance from tho remainder of the 
work. 

Again, a considerable part of the narrative is employed on 
the progress of the civil wars in the dillcrcnt provinces of 
France, and on the military operations of tlio contending 
parties:. These may now be looked at very slightly. It is 
the conferences, the assemblies, the manifestoes, the treaties, 
the reasonings and views of the ITugucnots and Roman Ca- 
tholics to which your observation should be directed. 

Now thc.se, though they arc detailed, and very pro[)erly, 
jil great length, by Do Thou, do not, after all, constitute a 
Siiiass of reading which may not, and which ought not, to he 
iiiidorfaken. Kven here, .some parts may be considered far 
c.'S attentively than others, and with the.se limitations, and 
ai this system, I do lait hesitate to recommenil to your 
leriisal, the great work of one of tlio first modem liis- 
orians. 

' In like manner, Davila may be read in part.s ; the work 
nay be referred to in all the more important ]>avtieulaiv, 
‘.specially with respect to the views, interests, and intrigues 
)f the difTorent leaders and factions. Tlic nairativc i.s ro- 
jiarkahly unaflbeted, pers[)icnous, and complete ; and every- 
:hing is so easy, natural, ami relevant to tliC siihject, that 
;ho reader who turns to consult tho work will unavoidably 
read on and <lu more, ami perceive, that if a character is to 
be estimated, or any particular event to l>o understood, the 
jiccouut of Davila must necessarily bo considered. 

I Tho Duke (»f Epornon, an actor in those scenes, is related 
) his biographer to have been pleased witli this history ; and, 
30 VC all, to have commended tho exact care which tho 
ithor had taken to inform liimsclf of tlio secret motives by 
Inch tho different parties and leaders were actuated at the 
me. 

But we must not forget, that the family of Davila and him- 
If were connected with Catherine do Mcdicis j that he haa 

X 
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been considered as her apologist ; that he was an Italian, { 
a soldier i and that everything witli him is, of course, refLi* 
to faction or to selfishness. Ideas of civil or religious liU*i 
seem little to have occurred to him ; and the reader is 
consider his history as supj»lying him with materials wli 
he must comhlne with those of other writers ; not iu any 
stance as furnishing him with conclusions t»> which lio \< 
assent, without due hesitation. 

Dc Thou is likewise an historian of fids aiKl of dcttiil, ] 
his fcoiitimcnts are generous and cniargetl ; and the stu«lc 
while ho reads what men were, and hut too f.»fteii ar.'. 
never ho suffered to forget what they ought to Ijo. 

French 1 iterat live is not so eminently distinguished f« r j 
regular works of hist(»ry as tor memoirs cf t]i«' groat i li 
tors of history. llooks of this kind are. of all, th. . 
amusing ; and when insp*odod l*y a philosophic eye. ai. .. 
well fitted to afford the m*Kt important o 'Ui. Insi. 
memoii's of r»raiit».>mo are of this do>:cri[»tioii. Tlie vn iie 
of all others, himself the least of a thinker ov of a)i iiistna l] 
but he g<x\s <ni with the m<»st captivating r.apidity and vaii. 
often superfieiiil and incvmsi.stcnt : panegyrising every t-iio 
ha.s to speak of, without the slightest m.ivid di>oriiaiij:ii; 
but always >*npplying the reader with thn.-ii traits nf (.liani.M 
ami peculiarities of conduct, v^hieli render liis porM :i.t:| 
known and familiar In ns : no longer seen in the eahii 
the field, hut exhihito l in the roees-es ' f priwtto life, jus 
they really were, with all the whims and f«*]]i« > tliut Iv 
to them. 

The memoirs of Sully finish the portrait. t>f iliosc tiiiv 
finishing for n.s, not only the portrait of Henry IV.. 
giving u.s many curioii.s particulars respecting the practu 
government vf France, its fmaiicc.s, faction.-:, an*! tl'O avIh 
state of its constitution and interest.;. The menioir-s intlct 
arc but a ina^.s of papers, ;iiTunged hy his secrctarid. 
drawn up under his eye ; and it is much to he larnoiiU’' 
that this upright minister did not extcn<l his virtuous actiuj 
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to the more regular composition of a more finished history. 
But such as it is, it is still authentic and particularly valuable, 
and must bo read. There has been lately a new edition and 
translation of this work. These arc all original works, and 
ill the manner I have mentioned, may bo iierused. 

A now c<lition of the work of Brantomo was, in 1812, pub- 
lished in Paris. It will be far more than supplied to an 
Knglish reader, by a work of Mr. Wraxall — “Memoirs of tho 
Kings of France of the Race of Valois,” which is collected 
from various writers of this kind, is but too amusing, and as 
a ('onipanion to tho greater hi.storics, perfectly invaluable. 

Tlu'rc is also a regular “ Ilistoiy of Franco,” by Mr. 
AViaxall, from which the reader will derive tho greatest as- 
^,i.^(anc^^ while engaged with the original works of Be Thou 
;ind Davila. It is even quite necessary to him. The iiar- 
rativo is drawn from many more writers than could possibly 
1*0 road, or even easily be consulted; and the particulars 
(hivniiht together with great diligence) give a very perspi- 
cuous and coinx^^edo view of the cliaracters and events of 
these times. 

‘The work, after having been long neglected, chiefly, I 
•should think, from tho anxious and critical nature of the 
times wlic’ii it axqjcared (1705), was rcpublishcil by the author 
ill IS 11, and enriched, as ho supiioses (disfigured, as I con- 
coive), by allusions to Buonaparte and inoderu x^olitics. This 
work of Mr. Wraxall, with the Abb<5 do Mably, may be suffi- 
cient f<jr the general reader. D’Anquctil’s work, LTiitriguc 
dll Cabinet, may bo added. 

Since I wrote this lecture, a work has apjiearcd by Lacrc- 
tello, his History of Franco during the Religious Wars of 
France. 

This work, with tho Abb6 do Mably, may bo also suffi- 
cient. Tho matter of the first volume you will find better in 
Robertson, and so of other parts of tho work in our own his- 
torians : but this part of tho French histoiy, which we are 
considering, ho gives in a very concise, agreeable, interesting 

X a 
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manner. He toiiclios upon the right points, and will facilitj 
the reading of other French historians, if you choose to w 
them also. Ho is too groat a panegyrist of Henry TV., a 
does not take suflTiciently into account the elfect <jf the i> 
gious principle, while exjdaining the history of those tinu 
that is, while explaining the history, ho seems not io f 
liow 1 es[)eetal>le, how.sul)linm may be the princij)lo, the 
tion to the cause of sacrcil truth in many persons, whili.' 
may transport some men into fanaticism, and again, in otln 
ma^" be mixed with worldly considerations. He has suij 
thing of the fault of Davila, with whom everything is a m.: 
struggle of ambition. 

But while this part of the lii>t<n‘y of France is ri M-l 
whatever author, Tuiglish or Frcnclj, the observations u 
it by Mably must be studied; they arc more than ever; 
and important. 

This lecture was written many years ago, and 1 h.ive i 
described such author.s and memoirs as have bn ii u]\\ 
studied by the readers of history. But there has latilv 
peare<l u work that, as far as the general I’eader is ejen\ n 
may be a substitute for them all. It was drawn in* I'^r 
Theological Liiirary by the late Mr. Smctllev, a most exi i ll 
man, and a very able writer. It consists of tlnee u.tiY 
volumes, and gives llic liist«>ry of the reformed eliurrli i 
Fmneo «iown to the present times. It is an extieijuly ii 
teresting and valuable work, beautifully dune, and ciiiiiv! 
to be rec<fmmende«l. 

Turning now from the b< «iks to ])o roa*! to such ob ervali' i; 
as 1 h‘'pe may be u-ebil, I have first fo iciiiark. tied tho 
dreadful wars (»f the latter half «;f the sixteenth ceulury ac: 
of a civil as well as of a religious nature ; they arc called tin 
Civil and Tleligious Wars. 

I mentioned in my lecture on the Reformaticai, Iiowcadlj 
the concerns of religion would mingle with the politics of the 
world ; how readily each would act and react upon the olhcb 
the rage and rancour tlmt must ensue. This was so uiucii| 
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“he case in the instance of France, that men appeared almost 
:o lose the common attributes of their nature. Some of the 
leading particulars seem to have been as follows. 

The great families in Fi'ancc, though their free constitution 
,vas no more, though they might now be controlled by any 
»rincc of ability, wlio dispensed his favours with care, and 
ailfered none to Ijocome too powerful, were still in themselves 
/orfeetly able to disturb the state and to shake the monarchy, 
kvhonever a man of great cnterpiise and genius appeared 
iiii<»iig tliem, or whenever a v.eak prince was seated on the 
:lirone. 

Francis I., though formed to be the id«>l of Frenchmen, 
j ill carried on a regular system of inspection over his nobles 
id their proceedings in every ]>laco and province of France. 
r>c\vjuc,*’ lie said, <ni his death bed to bis son, Henry II., — - 
•beware of the (biisesl’’ llis sagacity was but too well 
diowu by subso(|uent events. The histnriaus, isuticularly 
*VtviIa, give a very clear deseriplioii of the court and t>f the 
•eat men who were rea<ly to e<»ntend h»r power immediately 
i his deceUM', and during tlio reign of his successor, Henry 
I.* Tlie chances t/f confusion were already very sufheient, 
lit tiny were still fin tlior increased wlieii Francis II. came 
) the throne, who was not only a minor and of no capacity, 
lit the ipicen-mother was Catherine do Medieis. diaries 
X. was, again, a minor, and again her son ; and she was 
luther even to Henry HI., who next mounted the throne 
acr Henry II. ami Francis 11. 

The family' of Huiso, connected by marriage with the 
diguing family, produced distinguished men. two more par- 
cularly of great genius, and of the most aspiring ambition, 
hose were the two men wlioin Francis I. bad dreaded. Tlie 
Vince of (?oiule, as a I’rince of the blood, conceived that the 
diniuistration naturally belonged to him ; the Constable 
lontmorciicy, witli the ancient families, had the saii^ pre- 
3iisions; and the queen- mother had unhappily resolved to 
old the reins of government lici-sclf, and therefore endea- 
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voured to rule all coiDpetitors for authority by dividing ainl 
opposing tliein to each other. 

As Ccithcriiio was a woman of great natural ability, ami as 
Charles IX. and Henry HI. were far from being devoid of 
it is probable that the authority of the crown might still have 
maintained itself, and preserved a tolerable state of peuLu 
and order ; but it happened most unfortunately that tliu 
Prince of Conde was a IVotcstant, tho constable a lloniiui 
(^itliolic j the court and the Guises were of the Jvoiiuui 
Catholic porsiuisiou also; and the people had been inilaiiii .) 
against each other by tho natimil progress of religious diil^ r. 
ciices. The Prince of Cunde, therefore, had only to stale ili 
grievances of the Calvinists, and to be their leader, thi- hi;!., 
of Guise to assert the su}>poscd rights of tho Poniaii CatLo];. .. 
and to declare Iiimsolf their chief, and long wars of tiu' m.-i 
cxteriuinaiiiig fury were sure to be tho conseijneiiee. 

You will oboorve the materials of destruction prcj.;irli.:: i., 
tho liorriblo execution of the Calvinists by Francis [., ulA 
afterwards by Henry IL, und in various intolerant cdi« t-t]i 
were from time to time published. 

There is a book, tho Edict of Nantz, in the fn>t cljujii*.!- i 
which may be fuund an aecouut of iho introducliLai « 1 ( ’.ilvi: 
ism into Franco, and its lii’st persecutions suited very i -. n- i.v 

Tho contests, therefore, of civil and religious hate wuv ii 
to begin. I cannot relate the facts; I have to ob.-«'r\e, 
fore, g»?nera]ly, — first, tiiat the commencement “f war-, |kij 
ticularly of civil w'ars, mii.-^L always bo iuteresiiiig tn ev. ; 
reader of rellection. We may turn away our eyis, il; 
sw’ord has been r-nco drawn, from tho crimes and tlif Iktim 
that ensue ; but till tbe first fatal act of bosiiiity h is I** :ii 
committed, wo examiiio with care, w'o follow with .inNi' tv. 
the steps of the contending parties, and wc bh .ss in hiiiac 
those real patriots, if any there be, >vho have breatlioil. 
ever vriftily, the sounds of forbearance and kiiidiic'.^; 
have expostulated, explained, conciliated, and laboured, il 
possible, to procure a pause. 
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Such scntijjiciii.^ arc felt occasionally even by the very 
ctors in the scene. A remarkable instance of this kind oc- 
lUTCil in this licriod of the French history. 

At the moment when the civil wars w ere on the point of 
roaking out, and each party stood prepared and in arms, the 
I'incc of Conde and the qiiceii-inothcr had a conference by • 
jgiilar appoint mont, to a«ljust, if possible, terms of mutual 
comm odat ion. 

Tlieir followers ^Ycre ordered to remain at a distance, 
iorely l>coau.se it was supposcil that if they approached 
icli other, some word, some look of oflencc might bo inter- 
hanged, and in an iiistaut the kingdom become a scene of 
loud. They were couionted awhile to ol.)Cy their orders, 
tit tlioy at la>l. \i ith great diflicnlty, obtained leave to take 
nearer vimv ul‘ each otlier, that they might no longer ap- 
oar already cMitied by sentimeuls of estrangement and 
uspieion. 

it was tlu'ji I hat nature prevailed, fur one short and rca- 
anable moment, over all the more ai tificial impulses of mis- 
uided opinion tad military duty. They recognised each, in 
he'raiik.s of his opponents, hi.s brother, his relatiuii, or his 
lieiid; ho.slility and defiance were at an cud; they saluted 
ach other, they embraced, they implored from each other 
lutual compa'>i«'n and furl.»earance ; they deprecated a wai', 
here to compi.r Nvas not to triumj)h ; they mingled tlicir 
.'ars — ilic tears of terror as of ailection; of terror, lest the 
oxt day should see them, a.s it vUd see them, drawn out in 
earful combat with each other, to be friends and brothers no 
lore, to desh’uy, to jnirsuc even to agony and death, each 
lie generous and gallant man that the chance of battle pre- 
uted to his sword. 

And^why weio scenes like these to ensue? The Prince of 
diu 16 required, it seems, that the new Leaguers should 
avo the court, and that tlic late tolerant edict should be 
hserved. ^^Thc lirst does not meet my wishes,” said the 
uocn-motber ; ‘‘ the second is impossible. Were we to think 
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further of this edict, all the clergy, a great part of the iiulj; 
lity, aiid almost all the nation, would he against us.” An 
these were the unhappy obstacles iii the way of peace tliu 
could not be removed ! 

If there be any prinoi]»lo necessary to mankind, it is tlia 
of the civil obedience of the subject, that priiicijde by wliir] 
the single mind of the ruler is able to direct and control ili 
physical strength of millions ; if there be any one good tha 
is totally invaluable to our helpless condition, it is r('ligi(,| 
But there arc seasons in the iiistoiy of mankind when wo ar 
tempted almost to wish that men could be disrobed at oner 
all the distinctions and ties which behmg to their social staff 
and thrown again into the woods to take tlu' chance <*f ."av ;. 
existence, ratlior than bo sutferod so fright fully to abii*. . 
intolerably to waste, the best material of their Ijapj'iia- 
and the fir.-t blessings of tlieir iialinv. 

It is iUi this a<'eoiiiit that the wars of lai tion. aid iM..r( 
partienlarly, as in this eas#*. of religions faction. slmnM i, 
most thonaighly studied ; that, as mueii as p«*>siliK*. not 
the nature of ambition sb«>uM bo kinovn. but the fcinje.iti.';.- 
of the religious principle, when interf iiiig* in the a!ihiiN.i 
the world, .should hr- uikK ]st< od ; tliat. a> mucli as p 
mankind may be ]»ut up<.n tlair guanl, not (aily aj-iiiivt 
thrir rulers, but again.-t tliem>elvt s; u^l only again''" th-ir 
own vices, but against the mo.^t virlii'Uis tenf!. iirir> uf ilkir 
nature. 

1 now procoi‘<l to some furtlu'r eoniiiient" ou iran>a- ii"io 
to wliicb 1 can in no otln r way l>ur in this, of gr-neral c iii- 
ment, allude. 

The gnxat I'-.e’ling con«:bi>ions to be '.leducefl tln'*' 

wars are much the .-aiue as have been already drawn lVt=;ii 
tlic prii>r bi.st<»rv of the Uelbrmation ; as 

Isl. Tlio slownes.s with wliir'b th(‘ doctrines of teleniti"a 
iirc comprehended oven by the bc.->t men. 

I’he celebrated l*reracef>f 'J'lnianus, bis Dedication to lleiiiy 
IV., the hpecclicd and rciusonings of tlic great magistr.itrs of 
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the rciilin, and of all llic friends to order and peace, such 
as they arc given in Ids History, all lead to this conclusion. 
Korbea ranee to the Protestants is never argued upon any 
ociieral ]U‘incii)le, such as the right of private judgment ; 
hut upon the iiieflicacy of force and jainisliincnt to convince 
men of their errors, tiood men, even if sufficiently enlight- 
ened, could probably then venture on no other language, and 
indeed naturally adopted tlie argument that admits of no 
answer. 

The |»artios ihciuselve.s .seem always to have supposed each 
diat the otlier was abominable in the sight of the Creator, 
;iud that as such they were to bii piunishod and subdued by 
all who had any jimpor sense i»f religion. 

'fho wars weiv rejjeatedly eh'sed and renewed. The Court 
and the Catladics eoidd nev. r re>t satislied, on the one side, 
while the Protestants exorcised their rcligimi in tlie face of 
day; and the Protestants, on the other side, could never 
bring themselves: to Uheve that tliey were in a state of proper 

Tlie inanile.stoos, edicts, and innlnal oomplaiiils, indicate 
vcTV completely the j>artienlar nature (*f ivligious animosity, 
and .should, therefore. 1)C well studied. 

lindly. 'fho diiliciilties in the way of eaaicm'd were the same 
as tliey have always been. 

^riie (jnestions to be settled were, the exercise of public 
Worship, the payment of tithes to the ministers of the i>re- 
ailiiig communion, the admission to ]ilaees of honour and 
nfluence ; and in thc.se civil wars the (’alviiiists wore so in- 
oiiur in strength to their o[>poncnts, that even the education 
‘f tlieir children, the rites of burial and marriage, the c<|ual 
>articipation of the laws, and other similar considerations, 
vcrc^all subjects of contention. Ihit though always defeated 
n the Held, though always inferior in nninl)er and resourees 
0 their opponents, they were never totally .subdued. It is 
aid that in number they Avero not above onc-tentli of the 
rhola 
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Before the civil wars began, they were dragged to tin 
stake; but during* them, they continually obtained edict 
which rendered their existence more tolerable. Like thcii 
gallant and virtuous leader, the Admiral Coligny, they nevo] 
despaired of the common cause, and wore thus enabled 1. 
procure something like forbearance and respect from thoii 
unenlightened opponents. The sort of success that tlicy ol). 
talnod, and the injuries they inflicted on their adversaries, 
arc calculated to teach mankind not only that men cammL h: 
influenced in their religious opinions by force, but that ovorv 
sect is to be managed (even on the more principles of WDildlv 
j^olicy) with proper deforciioc and kindness ; that the ohje n 
clamoured fur by the bigoted are not worth the ri^k of mi, '; 
contention as they may occasion: that men, whether ib!,- 
or wrong, and with or without suect .'S will die in snj»jiMir 
what they think the truth; and that they may ofi-u 1, 
enabled thus to die, amid the eulamitiv's tuid slaughter < : 
their persecutors. 

3dly. There were cmiferenees of divines !•» settle ivligi'* ;, 
ditTeronces, as in uther eouutrie-, during and after ilie ll. l-.r- 
mation, and with the same ill suecoss. 

All aee'.emt of <.ine i.f them, where the eehd.irated Tin ..rldi ■ 
Iloza took a di'itingui.slied part, is given hy Do Th- i. Th' 
wlnde relation Is (.■uri«.»ii.s and instruelive. Ihir di-pnt.ii;--:] . 
like these, what arc they? Lambert di.sputi d belbiv ll'.iip. 
VI 1 1 , again.^t bis hido'ps, and was delraled. A I *101 i m it:: 
divine was in like manner overpowered hetbre Ht in v IV. ii: 
Lranee, as v.a.uM (h uht have b:« n a ih:»?n:in ( 'li- 
\ine hi f"r»‘ Illi/.abeth in Ihiehiml. 

Public di'initatioiis of this kind are eharai tori/'f ies of tii * 
tige, and indicative of the natural tendencies of the liaja.ii; 
mind on tliC.se .suhjeet.s; they sh'iuld therefore be c ‘n.d luv'l. 

Wlien, indeed, irenry IV. afierwartls annouin ed tli it li ‘ 
was ready to l»e converted, if pr*»per arguments eould bo olkivl 
to him, the reasonings of the Homan Latholic divines tvoro 
nicco.Sftful, and tliey demoustruted to liiin the doctrines et 
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auricular confession, the invocation of saints, and the spiritual 
authority of the rai>al see. These, it seems, were the points 
on which the scriqjlcs of tlic king had haj)i)ened to fall. Oil 
the doctrine of transubstantiation he had no difficulty. 

All history thus shows, what all theory announces, that 
speculative ti'uth, particularly in religious questions, can be 
left with best advantage to the silent influence and idtirnatc 
decision, n()t of creeds and councils, but of free inquiiy. 

Again, there aiipearcd in these religious wans the same 
want of good faith that has often marked the conduct of 
(]io ruling sect ; the* same inextinguishable resentment ; the 
same unwillingness to be sati'^fied, while their oi»piuicnts were 
suHercd to appear in any state but that f»f total degradation 
and suhmissioii] and then the next lesson is this, that the 
whole of the history hoars lostimony to the impolicy of a 
tenipcramont so unjust and so irreligicais. 

Even tlie massacre of St. Dartholomcw extinguished not 
the evil which tlio court meant to remedy; it only made their 
anxieties, and perliaps even tlieir <langers, the greater. 

Thus far the religious wars of Eranee seem to exhibit the 
same features and lessons of instruction that are presented by 
other religious xvars, whatever ho the ruling seel, the Homan 
Catholic ortho rrote.slant; hut in one respect the.se were dis- 
tinguishahlc fn.-m all others that Euro]>e has witnessed; tlieir 
more than usual horrors; their singidarly atrocious crimes; 
ill none olhens were all the charities and obligations of man- 
kind so violated, and all the common principles of mercy and 
justice so outraged and set at nought. This seems to indicate 
not only the necessity of a free government to humanise 
men, but also that the membei‘3 of the Ixonian Catholic 
communion arc of all other sects the most intolerant and 
cruel. 

The reason is, that they arc more under the influence of 
their spiritual guides ; and every sect will bo found more or 
less intolerant and cruel, as this is more or less the case. A 
spiritual director, like cvciy human being, abuses the power 
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that is given liim. The more unlimitccl the power, the greater 
the abuse ; and whctlicr it be the Braliinin of the east, the 
l?alvinistic preacher iii Scotland, or the liornan Catholic 
priest in Franco and Sjiain, the cficct jiroceeds from the same 
cause, and is proportioned to it. 

The sijiritiial guide, in these cases, generally deceives him- 
self, and always deceives his follower, by considering the 
cause in which his tiassions have got engaged as the cause of 
the Deity. And yet, strange as it may seem, it a})])cars from 
this very history that men ma^" sometimes teach themselves 
the same identification of their own religious opinions with 
the cause of the Deity, by the workings of their own miiul, 
even vnfhmit the interference of any spiritual instructor. 

For instance, Foltrot (Vol. iii. 31)4, De TIiou) assiis.sinaled 
the fii'st Duke of Guise. Poltrot had embraced," says the 
historian, witli groat ardour tlie Prof ext ant faith ; and en- 
raged at tlic success of thi.s great Catholie lca<ler, lie resolved 
to destroy him. He had throwui him.sclf on lii.s knees to ask 
in prayer from tlio Almighty whether Ids design to kill the 
tyrant," as he called him, was, or was not, derived from 
heaven. He had implored to ho accordingly fortified in lii.s 
rc.solution, or not ; and he perpetrate<l the murder undi'r the 
belief that he had been in.spij-ed to do so/’ Poltmt wa.s 
a Prote.stant, and liad no .spiritual director; hut Smedky 
con.sidor.s Poltrot only as a rufiian, not as a fanatic. — V. 203. 
vol. i., of his Iteligious Wars. 

On a princi[)le of thi.s kind, and what is still more <lreadful, 
generally with the sanction of the deliberations and reason- 
ings of some priest or confe.s.sor, was the life of Heiiiy 111. 
taken away, and that of Henry IV. sevei al times attem])tc»l. 

Fven the enthusiasm of Ihivilliac, who at last .‘is.<assiiuite(l 
Henry TV., though it reached insanity, wais religious insanity; 
so careful should all leligioii.s men be never to lose siglit f<»r 
a moment of their moral obligations; if they once <lo, it is 
impossible to say what point of enthusiasm, or even of guilt, 
they may not reach. 
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But not only wore murdci*s of this nature committed, but 
a massacre (I allude to the massacre of St. Bartholomew), a 
massacre of every pereon of consequence that belonged to the 
inferior sect, under cover of a reconciliation, w'as actually both 
conceived, and almost entirely perpetrated ; and that, by the 
first people of rank in Franco regularly deliberating, con- 
triving, and executing, slowly and systematically, what is not 
pardoned to human nature even in her wildest transports of 
sudden fury and brutal folly. 

With all the latitude that can be imagined for civil and re- 
ligious hatred, nothing but evidence totally irresistible could 
reconcile tlie mind to tlie belief of such an astonishing project 
of guilt and horror. 

The entire and total separation and hatred that existed 
hetweeii the two religious sects must have been carried to an 
extent now inconceivable, or such a scheme could never have 
been dovi^cd, and still less executed. 

Could it have been supposed ];)ossiblc that such a secret 
ius this should have been so kept, that a certain portion of 
the whole community, an entire description of brave men, 
should bo slaughtered in their beds and in the streets, in the 
capital and in the provinces, to the amount of seventy tliou- 
siind human beings, without the slightest chance of combina- 
tion or resistance against their murderers? Yet such was 
the fact. 

All iiieiiioirs and historians make mention of tliis massacre 
of St. Bartliolomcw ; and each becomes worth consulting, by 
noticing some particulars not noticed b}’ the rest. Davila, at 
other times so interesting from his minuteness, and judicious 
minuteness, disajq^oints expectation. The subject could not 
well be dwelt upon by any historian like him, who must have 
unshed^ at least, to think well of Catherine, with whose 
court he had been connected. Do Thou enters more into 
th6 detail. 

After the first emotions of astonishment, indignation, and. 
horror have subsided, we may, perhaps, not unprofitably turn 
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to reflect on the manner in 'which the perpetrators of sucli 
atrocities could reconcile them (and they did reconcile them) 
to their own views of religion and virtue. Men on their 
death-beds were know-n to consider the pait they took in theso 
extraordinaiy crimes, as meritorious with the Deity, Tlio 
massacre was defended by reasonings at Home ; by an oration 
of the eloquent Muretus ; by the sermons of divines, and the 
apologies of men in the highest stations, and even sanctioncil 
by public authority at Paris. 

The annals of the 'world do not exliibit so awful an instanoc 
(and this is the groat lesson to bo drawn from these enor- 
mities) of the dangerous situation in which the human mind 
is placed, when it consents, on irhati^ra* account, who- 
thcr of supposed religion, or imagined *lufy, to depart from 
the great and acknowledged precepts of morality. I mii.M 
for ever press this point upon j-onr remembrance — the great 
code of merej^ and justice impressed upon the human heart 
by the Creator — an attention to it can alone keep you safv. 
from the possible dolu^^ions of religions zeal. 

The Protestant part of Europe at the time, and posterity 
ever since, have vindicated the rights of insulted reason and 
religion. Tt is some melancholy consolation to observe, tliat 
even the abominaVilo court itself was, nf Jln f, obliged to pro- 
tend, and their apologists since, that tliey only anticij>atcd a 
projected insurrection of the Huguenots. Charles IX. sconis 
never to have known health or clicorfulnc.ss again : lie had 
pages to sing him to sleep ; and he at last died, ere his youtli 
had well passed away, lo.st and destroyed in body as in mind, 
and, if possible, an object of compassion. 

It is indeed tme, that Catherine, while urging on her 
hesitating son, could quote a passage from the sermon of 
the Bishop of Bitonto, to assure him that pity to a heretic 
was, in fact, but cruelty, and cruelty, pity ! But there ^YC^o 
governors in some of the provinces, that replied to the 
mandate of their sovereign, Wo are good citizens, wc arc 
brave soldiers, but wo arc not executionci*s.” ‘^Excida- 
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jllii dies,” said the virtuous Do Thou, ashamed of his coun- 
trymen, 

“ Excidat ilia dies aevo, ne postcra credont 
8ecu1a, nos certe taccamus et obnita mnltil 
Noetc tegi propriac patiaxnur crimina gentis/* 

Mankind, from a senso of their common nature, might wish 
the same. 

Such seem the general reflections that may occur to us 
while we arc engaged in earlier parts of the annals of this 
period. Ihit in reading the history of these civil and reli- 
gious wars, you must observe, that though for some time tho 
Ihmiaii Catholics are united with the court in opposition to 
llic rrt)tcstants, yet at length a new scene oi^ens, and tho 
c«»iitest is carried on against the Protestants, by tho Itomaii 
Catholics therasch'csj with or withonl tlie assistance of the 
court. Tlie celebrated combination, called the League,” 
makes its appearance (a combination independent of the 
crown) ; and the result is, that the throne itself is at last 
shaken, and the crown nearly overpowered by positive re- 
bellion. 

. This Loagiio, tliorcforo, forms an epoch in the history ot 
tliesc civil and religious wars, and they may be thus divided, 
into two parts, before and after it. This last is, like the 
former, a portion (»f history that should bo well studied ; 
Davila and Dc Thou, particularly Davila, should bo carefully 
read. There is al.'^o a liistory of the League by !Maimbourg, 
who lived in the time of Louis XIV. He is never considered 
as a writer sufficiently temperate ; his hatred of the Calvinists 
was such, that his representations must always be read witli 
very groat caution. You have tho work of D’Anquctil on 
the subject. 

The whole account is very well given by Wraxall, and to 
him I refer you. You will find in Lacrctello a concise and 
inttlligiblo detail of it. 

The sum and substance of this part of the history is, that 
the second Duke of Guise had ability enough to get himself 
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considered as the defender of the Roman Catholic religion; 
to form an union in support of it, without any authority from 
the crown ; to point the zeal of the Catholics against the 
king as an enemy to the faith ; to avail liimself of tlio vices 
and indolence of the prince ; and to improve every favourahlo 
circumstance so successfully, as at last almost to mount the 
throne amid an insurrection at Paris ; finally (though he did 
not then mount the throne), to resume his plans, after tljo 
king’s escape from the capital, and to urge on liis projects, till 
he was at last liimself assassinated by order of the wretched 
monarch, who could see, as he thought, no other cxiicdient 
to preserve longer his crown, his liberty, or his life. 

Of transactions like these there is, evidc'iitly, no part tliat 
may not be instructive. I eaiuiot enter into any narrativp. 
but I will, as before, offer some general remains, to be left 
for your eonsidorat ion, when you come to read tlie history 
yourselves. How, for instance, could such an armed uninn 
as this of the League, ever make its a])|)earaiiec without hein- 
instantly put down by the crown? How could it bo eve’’ 
joined by men who did not, from the first, mean to alter tli- 
government, or at least to change the monarch ? 

Quc.stioiis like the.se will .sliow you the importam’c of tlic-r 
tran.sactioiis, fur tlicy iiivtdve in tludr consideration niiiiiy 
points that will always be of imporlancc eveiy gond 
citizen and every good government that can be found ain*'nu: 
mankind. 

From a note in Sully, where the.se transactions arc alluded 
to, it may he collected, that there are several ^fSS. in tlif 
king’s library at Paris that would thr«)W great light on the 
first origin and jirogross of this unconstitutional eumhinaliuii. 
But even in Maimhourg, the reader will find (and given 
apparently, upon sufficient authority) tlic first draft of this 
association (afterwards culled the “ liCague”), which tl»e Puke 
of Guise caused to l)0 circulated in a part of I’rnncc. 
It is not known to, or at least i.s not noticed by, the great 
liistorians ; but it appears to me remarkable, as enabling us 
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to observe the manner by which men may be gradually led 
from one step to another, till they arrive ultimately at positive 
rebellion. 

The terms of the first association, as given by Maimbourg, 
not by the great historians, appear to express nothing but 
devotion to the Catliolic religion, and loyalty to the monarch. 
The difficulty must always have been, how to throw power 
into the hands of the Duke of Guise. 

In the articles, therefore, there is a chief of the League 
mentioned, and but slightly ; only twice with any distinct- 
ness, and alvrays in subordination to the king. The strongest 
expression is this : “ The chief of the aforesaid association, 
who is Monsieur dTIumiers, to whom we [>romisc to render 
all honour and obedience,” <kc. This chief might evidently 
have been afterwards altered, and made the Due de Guise, 
but in the celebrated formulary of the liOagiie, what was at 
last, and afterwards, circulated and signed, as it is given by 
Mezeray, D’Aubign6, and Davila, and as it is understood by 
iI)o Tliou, though there is the same spirit of devotion to the 
Roman (!)atholic religion, and of loyalty to the king, there is an 
unlimited obedience distinctly acknowledged to the head of the 
League; and with these remarkable words annexed, “ with- 
out exception of jiersoiis.” That is, an ohedienco was acknow- 
ledged, unknown to the constitution of the realm, without 
bounds ; and tliat ultimately attached itself, not to the king, 
but to the chief of the League, aud to him alone, “ without 
exception of [jcrsons.” 

Here, therefore, is one of those instances in history, which 
arc to teacli men very carefully to watch over the erection of 
any power unknown to the constitution of their country — 
any ])owcr which may be biH)ught into competition with the 
existing authorities. How careful they must be on this point, 
if they really mean only to improve tliat constitution, and do 
not mean eventually to overthrow it. This is my first obser- 
vation, but the history of this League exhibits, among many 
lessons, another that may be mentioned. 


T 
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The intolerance of the Roman Catholics, and the zeal of 
their preachers, were of great and indeed of indispensable ser- 
vice to the Dube of Guise, in the gradual prosecution of liis 
ambitious designs. During the first part of the history of 
these civil wars, the Roman Catholic clergy enforced the doc- 
trines of intolerance against the Protestants, and united witli 
the court ; that is, they inflamed the animosities of the par- 
ties, and, in fact, did every injury to the state and to religion 
that was possible. During the latter part, the same cleigy 
were employed in the cause of the League, opposed to tiu* 
Protestants indeed, and engaged in support of the su[)po.se(l 
cause of religion, hut opposed to the king also. 

"The king is no good Catholic,” said the preachers. 
“Religion will he dcstro^^od among ns.” I quote from the 
historian. Examples of this kind in historf have tuu-lit 
statesmen most anxiously to deprecate, at all times, tin. 
interference of the miio’^ters of religi«m in the [)oIities of tl.- 
state. 

Their zeal may be virtuous, and often is, but they see every- 
thing through the mist of that zeal ; they exaggerate*, tiny 
inflame the ])0()ple, they inflame themselves ; they s«.'t iut 
motion a princijile (tlic religious |»rineij>Ie), against which, ii‘ 
it once l)t?eomcs inflamed, no other princi})le of rc'ason <irpiM- 
priety can be successfully opposed. They have bcoii natunilly 
accustomed t<» look in one direction, and they are thciefnio. 
though men of education, schlom able to take a view, snlFi- 
ciently extended, of the general interc.>ts of the community. 
This was the o[)inioii even of Lord Clarendon. 

Siicli statesmen, therefore, as have meant ill, have nfteii 
converted men of this sacred character inbi instruments ti 
serve their own ])olitieal purpo.ses ; and such state.'^nn-n ;i' 
have ondcavonred well, have but too often found them inipc 
diments to their designs. All hi.story enforces upon the iit 
tention disagreeable couelnsions of this nature, and jaonsani 
good men should be aware of it ; though I cannot mean tlia 
men, because they are clergymen, should ccaso to be citizens 
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I state tlie lessons and monitions of history, more particnlavly 
of this peri »d of history. The impression which it had let 
oil tlic mind of ^fr. Ihirke must have been of this kind ; for 
when the late Dr. Pneo, about the beginning of the French 
Kcvolutioii, preached a sort of ])olitical discourse at the Old 
.lewry, which he afterwards publislied, ^Ir. Diirkc was imine- 
tliatcly reminded of the very times we ai’e now considering — 
the times of the Tjcaguc in France. He uicntions tlicin along 
with the solemn League and (Covenant, so memorable in the 
liistory of iScotland and England ; and ho admonishes the 
doctor, that men like him, men of his saca-ed profession, were 
uiiac(inainted with tlic world, and had nothing of politics but 
the passions- they excite. * 

Another observation must also bo made. The Duke ot 
Cuise f mild a'no less efrective, though more unworthy sup- 
port in the king and in the court itself, than he did in the 
clergy; that is, he found a support in their profligacy, their 
waste of public money, tlicir seaiidalous disposal of places 
trust and honour, and their total disregard of public 
(pinion. 

These vices produced in the people that eflect, whicli they 
have invarialdy done, and wliich they can never fail to do. 
It is possible that circumstances may not be sufliciontly cri- 
tical to produce, exactly at the time, insurrections and revolu- 
tions, but the materials for these most dreadful calamities 
arc always ready, wlicn such flagitious conduct has been at all 
})erscvercd in. 

The great on those occasions have no right to blame the 
populace ; they have themselves first exhibited the vices and 
crimes, to the commission of which they were more particu- 
liirly liable ; and the vulgar do no more, when they break 
out, in their turn, into acts of brutality and ferocity. Maii- 
Rors and i)rinciplcs are propagated downwards, and on this 
accoijnt the lower orders, to a considcmblc extent, become 
what they are made by the example of their superiors. This 
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example may be vicious, or may be virtuous ; in cither case 
it cannot but have influence. 

Lastly, I must remark, that there are several parts of this 
history of the League, that seem almost to have announced 
to us, two centuries ago, the unhapi)y events of modern 
times. 

Wlien we turn, for example, to the account of the day of 
the btarricadoes in Paris, \vc have the siege of the Louvre, 
the Swiss guards, the flight of the king, the tumultuous capi- 
tal, the committees, and other particulars, that might almost 
lead us to imagine, that wo were but reading a detail of the 
transactions that lately took place in the very same metro- 
polis ; that, in tact, we were engaged in the perusal of the 
horrors of the French Revolution. 

Such arc, I think, some of the general reflections which 
belong to these civil and religious wars in France, in 
their different stages, before and after the project of the 
League. 

I must now leave you to read the history for yourselves.^ 
I may observe, indeed, before you do so, that these scenes 
have been always recommended to the interest and curiosity 
of mankind, not only because they have exhibited, in tliu 
strongest manner, the workings of the two great passions of 
civil and religious hate, but because times so extraordinary 
were calculated to 2 )roducc, and did i)roduce, characters tlic 
most extraordinary ; ^erce crimes, unbridled licentiousness, 
but accompailied;Witli, great (jourage and ability in tlie one 
ficx,>and with genius and .spii:it*'4u the other. Tliese have 
aH^iys more particularly marked this singular era, and have, 
therefore, had a charm for the readers of history, not derived, 
I fear, from any very respectable desire either of philosophic 
entertainment or instruction. 

Brantomc luis been always read, but in the Memoirs of the 
House of Valois, by Wraxall, may be found an ample speci- 
men of the characters and anecdotes which belong to this 
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part of history ; and you may in this work occupy yourselves 
more than sufficiently in a species of reading, by whicli eveiy 
one, I fear, may be amused, and no one, I am sure, cun be 
improved. 

I must here close my account of these civil and religious 
^ wars, which will be found, when perused, too busy in events, 
and too fertile in character, to be treated in any otlier but 
this indistinct and general manner. 

But as the student is thus supposed to approach the great 
subject of the civil and religious wars, by which in France, 
and everywdicrc in Kuropc, these ages were distinguished, I 
cannot conclude this part of my lecture without making one 
observation more, liowcver obvious ; it is this : that *the 
theatre of tlic world is not the place where we are to look for 
religion; her more natural province must ever be the scones 
of domestic and social life : too elevated to take the lead in 
cabinets and camps, to appear in the bustle and ostentation 
^ of a court, or the tumults of a popular assembly, amid tbe 
struggles of political intrigue, or tlie vulgar pursuits of ava- 
rice and ambition, llcligiou must not be judged of by the 
pictures that appear of her in history. The form that is 
there seen is au earthly and counterfeit resemblance, wdiicli 
wo must not mistake for tlie divine original. 






LECTURE XII. 

IIENRY IV. AND TUB LOW COUNTUIES. 

In my last lecture I made some remarks on the civil and 
religious wars of Franco, before and during the League, 
The reign of the celebrated Henry IV. forms the concluding 
part of this remarkable era. 

The great historical French work, on the subject of his life 
and reign, is by Porefixo ; but Do Tlion, Sully, Mably, rjn- 
trigue du Cabinet, with Wmxall, will l)o tlio best authoi*s, as 
I conceive, to recommend to your attention. You may read 
Lacrctelle ; lie is too favourable. You may in those works 
read the narrative of his eventful life. I cannot enter into 
it. A few general observations on the whole is all that I 
can attempt to offer. 

The situation of Henry while mounting the throne of 
France, was so beset with difficulties, that as wc read tlio his- 
tory, Avc can scarcely imagine lunv he is ever to become siic- 
cesssful, though we already know that such was the event. 
He was a Huguenot, and the nation could not therefore oii- 
duro that he should bo king ; he had been leagued with 
Henry, the former king, while that prince was stainc<l with 
the blood of the Duke of Guise, the great oliject of natioiril 
admimtion ; he had a disputed title ; an able and experience <1 
general to oppo.se him in Maycnnc, the brother of the mur- 
dered Guise, backed by a triumphant party, and by tlic 
furious Parisians. Lastly, he ^^sls exposed to the ho.stilo' in- 
terference of one of the most consummate generals that ever 
appeared, the Duke of Parma, at the head of the Spanish 
infantry, then the first in the world. 

It must be confessed that Henry, with some assistance from 
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fortune, fairly, slowly, and laboriously, won and deserved his 
crown. 

This part of the history is well given by Wraxall, from Do 
Thou and othera. 

But Plenry had not only to win the crown, but to wear it ; 
not only to acquire, but preserve it. 

Now the great lesson to be drawn from Henry’s life is, the 
wisdom of generous policy, the prudence of magnanimity. 
To these he owed his success. Tlicre was nothing narrow in 
his views, no ungovernable animosity that rankled in his 
iiiomoiy I he forgot, he foi*gavo, he offered favourable terms, he 
negotiatcil, with all the fearless liberality of an elevated mind. 
The path of honourable virtue was here, as it always is, that 
of true policy, tliat of safet}" and happiness. The result was, 
that he was served by men who had been opponents and re- 
bels, more faithfully than other princes have been by their 
favourites and dependents. 

Henry has always been, and with some justice, the idol of 
*(lic French nation. But in his private life two fatal passions 
reduce him (great as he was in ptiblic) to a level with his 
fellow mortals, and sometimes far below them. 

It was in vain that the virtuous Sully remonstrated against 
Ids passion for play. Again, Henry seems never to have sus- 
pected that domestic comfort was only to be purchased by 
domestic virtue. lu respect of the Princess of Conde such 
was his licentious nature, such the result, as is always the 
case, of the long indulgence of liis passions, that he is, in 
this affair, as far as I can understand the history, very little 
to be distinguished from a mere violent and unprincipled 
tyrant. 

The name of Henry IV, may remind ns of a celebrated 
work, the Henriado of Voltaire. This extraordinary writer 
was allowed to be a poet by Gibbon, and an historian by 
llobertson. The poem wull exhibit him in both capacities. 
It should be read immediately after reading the history of 
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these times. Thus read, it will strike the judgment and re- 
fresh the knowledge of the student, while it exercises his taste, 
and, to a certain degree, animates his imagination. The work 
was considered by its autlior merely as a poem, and not a 
history ; but it is now cliiefly valuable for tho descri])tions 
which it gives of tho great characters and events of these 
times, drawn with great beauty and force, and evidently by 
the pencil of a master. Tt will be found very entertaining, 
read in the way I propose. On the whole, the striking scenes 
of this celebrated period in French history (the period of the 
sixteenth century) attach powerfully on our attention ; but 
we must never forget to remark those incidents wdiich paint 
the manners, laws, and constitution of any people whose an- 
nals wo are reading. Incidents of this kind may bo found- 
many of them in Dc Thou, some in Davila, many more in 
very inferior authors, such as L’Etoile. Every infonnatit»n 
of this sort is collected with great diligence and propriety of 
selection by Wraxall : a large part of bis work is very ])ro- 
pcrly dedicated to the delineation of the arts, manners, com- 
merce, government, and internal situation of society ; first, 
under the later princes of the House of Valois, and seeoinllv, 
during the reign of Henry IV. 

Tliis author does not seem to have studied tho science of 
political economy with tho .same diligence which lie lias 
exerted in his more immediate department of history ; and 
therefore his conclusions on these subjects must be reml wiili 
great caution. Tho science seems to have been still iiioro 
unknown to the statesmen and historians of France ; it is 
therefore difficult to understand their reasonings, or benent 
by their remarks when such matters are touched upon. 

The facts and anecdotes of these times, wdiich Wraxall has 
collected, exhibit a most afllicting picture of licentiousness 
and vice. The historian is obliged to acknowledge, that ho 
can only find three virtues then in exi.stcncc — courage, friend- 
ship, and, what could bo less expected, “ filial obedience a 
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scanty catalogue, winch it seems cannot he enlarged. Yet 
was this the age of religious w^ars ! So much more easy it is 
to contend about religion, than to practise it. 

The arts of luxury and splendour seem to have been fully 
displayed in the courts and castles of the great barons. Tho 
peasants and lower orders were, in the meantime, lost in 
wretchedness and ignomnee, and debased by oppression. 
Kven the higher orders themselves, amid all their costly 
excesses, were exposed to many evils nnd inconveniences 
which wo of the present day should consider as quite incon- 
sistent with our personal comfort. So different is the wealth 
of a country from the riches of a court : so different the pro- 
j^^i css of tho more costly arts, from the general improvement 
of society. 

After the personal character of Henry, the events of his 
reign, and tho manners of the times, have been considered, the 
last and great object of inquiry is the constitution of France. 
If this had received any improvement, however dreadful 
^niiaht have been the cflects of these civil and religious wars 
ill other rc.spccts, the prospect of future happiness to this 
great kingdom would have been still open. 

What, therefore, we ask, had been the fortunes of the 
statcs-gencral 1 The answer may, unhappily, be given in the 
description in tho Hcnriadc : — “ Inefficient assemblies where 
laws were proposed rather than executed, and wdicrc abuses 
were detailed with eloquence, hut not remedied.” 

Tho public seem, indeed, to have felt the weight of taxes; 
and complaints and representations were made in these 
assemblies, which in this manner occasionally reached the 
throne itself. At two different periods, in 1576, and still 
more in 1588, an opportunity was offered of at least some 
effort for the general good, but in vain. The image.s of liberty 
had been too long withdrawn from the eyes of tho nation ; 
and no reasonable ideas on tho subject seem to have been 
entertained by any leader or description of men in Uie 
state. 
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Even the religious reformers seem not in Franco to have 
felt ill themselves, or to have endeavoured to excite in the 
minds of their countrymen, any of those principles of civil 
liberty, whicli so lioiiourably distinguished thorn in other 
parts of Europe. 

In the constitution of Fmnce, the only part of the system 
whicli the reader can fix upon, as yet of coiiseciucnce to tlic 
cause of civil liberty, the only body from whicli anything 
could yet be hoped, was the iiarliamcnts. These asscinhlius, 
particularly that of IViris, seem continually to have offered a 
sort of yielding resistance to the arbitrary power of tbo 
crown ; to have been ever ready to assert privileges (to assci t 
or create tbem) which might eventually be of decisive im- 
portance to the nation ; for instance, they accpiircd, or re- 
tained, the prerogative of registering tlu' edicts nf liie king. 
Ill the exorcise of this prerogative, a most important om.-. 
it is true, they always accommodated themselves to the wisilio^ 
of the monarch, whciiover he insisted ii[)on their coinplianei- ; 
still the ijrorogativc itself remained in existence ; roy.d 
edicts, after all, wore not exactly laws : they became so, only 
when the parliaments had given them a last sanction, l.y 
consenting to them. 

Here, then, lay the great secret of the constitution ] Imw 
far the king couhl legally compel this actjuiesceneo ; and In-jv 
was fixe<.l the pr(»]»er engine of constitutional control or iv- 
sistanee. You will see its imjiortancc when you come to read 
the histoiy of the French Revolution. 

On this suliject of tlie constitution, facts ami iiiformati* ii 
may ho taken from AVraxall, and, above all, from Sull v, wIjk 
is ail original author ami full of them ; hut j)riiici2)les ami 
reasonings must he drawn from the Ahhi' do Mahly. 

The value of a national rofircsentation, as an instrument 
of taxation, even to the crown itself, may he seen in tlie 
history (;>f Franco. The monarch, it is true, could issue 
edicts, hut the taxes were intercepted liy the collcctois of 
them; though the subject paid much, the crown received 
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little. Arbitrary power is not favourable to tbc real affluence 
of the sovereign. For the same notions in the people and in 
the moiiarcli that lead to arbitrary power, lead to abuses of 
every description ; compulsory loans, venality of offices, de- 
riiands of free gifts, rapacious exactions from opulent traders, 
destructive impositions, and anticipations of revenue ; habits 
of cx])cnsc, improvident management, and an universal sys- 
tem of waste and peculation. 

But it is ill this manner that all the sources of national 
revenue are destroyed ; and if the revenue be not produced, 
the monarch cannot have a part of it. 

It was in vain for the prince, even if patriotic, to endeavour 
to introduce economy into his household and expenses : a largo 
sum might be collected in such a country as France, by a 
minister like Sully, under a king like Jlciiry IV.; but the 
inciuoirs of Sully himself resouiul with the king’s embarrass- 
ments and poverty. 

The whole organisation of society, from the throne down 

the cottage, if the govuriimeiit be arbitrary, is always, to 
the purposes of a royal excheciucr, unfavourable ; every in- 
slriiineiit that the monarch can employ is, more or less, a 
bad one. The monarch and court, by the al>seiicc of all 
iij»ivaveut criticism from public assemblies, themselves lose 
llie necessary discipline and .supi)ort of virtue. TheyJjceome 
themselves, ami every one ariJiinil and below them, exjjcnsive 
and depi avcd, profuse and needy. 

The great accusation to be brought against Henry is, that 
he did nothing for the liberties of Franco, nothing for its 
constitiitiun. Ho never attempted to turn t(» the best advan- 
tage such a means of inijirovcment as might still liavc been 
found in the states-general. He laboured to be a father to 
his people, but only because it was his own gocul pleasure to 
be so ; he forgot that the power which he directed to the 
benefit of liis subjects was to descend to others ; and that it 
wa^ one thing for a nation to have a good king, and another 
to have a good constitution. 
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There arc two services, however, which he rendered to the 
constitution of France, and that by his own merits. First, 
he prevented the renewal of the government of the fiefs. 
The great nobles were made so powerful by the civil wars, 
their followers so familiarised to arms, all order and law so 
banished from the kingdom, and the governors of provinces 
were possessed of powers so vast and dangerous, that inde- 
pendent sovereignties might probably have been established 
if Henry TV. had not been on the throne during the first 
very critical yearn that succeeded to the assassination uf 
Henry III. Considerable efforts were made by some of the 
great leaders to have their governments made hereditary, 
even while Henry IV. w’as their monarch, armed with all lils 
advantages of talents and success. The hereditary goveni- 
incnts, if once established, might readily have assumed Ihi' 
nature and privileges of independent sovereignty, and tii.. 
country been broken up and ruined. 

Secondly, lie procured for the Protestants the edict d 
i^antz. The promulgation of this edict must be coiisiden ,/ 
as a sort of conclusion of the religious \vars ; wars wliirli. 
for nearly forty ycai’s, desolated hVaneo, ami ha<l more than 
realized the dreadful pictures of Tacitus, even wdicii dc.'crih- 
ing the Avorst times of tho worst people. 

This ^celebrated edict will surely attract tho curiosity of 
every reflecting mind. 

I have already mentioned a Avork under tlic title of tlic 
Edict of Nantz ; and recommended the perusal of tho first 
hook. I now recommend tho fifth, which Avill give the reader 
a very adequate idea cif the times and of the subject. The 
edict itself is at the end of the first volume, and may be 
easily read. It consisted of iiincty-tAvo general articles, and 
these folio AA'cd by fifty-six secret articles. 

After all these have been considered, the observations of 
the Abbe de Mably may be attended to. 

The Protestants — the inferior sect — made the usual de- 
mands, and the Homan Catholics the usual objections. The 
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points in debate comprehended all the accustomed difficulties. 
At length, by the articles of the edict (VI. IX. X.), tho Pro- 
testants were allowed to live everywhere in Franco without 
inolestation on account of their private religious tenets ; and 
publicly to enjoy (XIV.) the exercise of their religion in par- 
ticular jdaces, though not in the mctro 2 )olis, or within a cer- 
tain distance of it. You will look, I hoi^c, at these articles, 
particularly the secret articles. 

I cannot further allude to them as I could wish to do, for 
in this lecture, as in every other, I am restricted to a certain 
time ; but I must at least jjoint out to you the twenty-seventh 
article, w'hich is to us more particularly interesting, as the 
2 >olicy of our own country has been diflbrcnt, and as the 
wisdom of our policy has been very reasonably disi)utcd. 

lly the twenty-seventh article of the edict, tlie Protestants 
(the dissenters in France) were rendered eligible to all offices 
wi til out exacting any other oath from them, but (I quote 
the article) well and faithfully to serve their king in the 
4^1ischargc of their offices, and to observe the ordinance, as it 
lias been observed at all times that is. the test was civil 
not ix’ligious. Our jiolicy, as seen in our eoiqioration and 
tost acts, is diflbrcnt. 

These are so contrived that with us Homan Catholics and 
Dissenters arc necessarily exclinled from offices ; for they are 
required to take the sacrament after the manner of the 
Cliurc^li i»f Knglaiid ; i. c. the lest is religious. 

Tlio humanity and philosoidiy of the Abbe de Mably take 
fire wlicii he conics to notice this celebrated edict. To esta- 
blish (he observes) a solid ])eacc between the two religions, 
there ought to have been established between them a perfect 
equality. 

If the Protestants were feared, no exercise of their religion 
could have been, he contends, too jnibllc. Their j^rcachings 
were otherwise to be rcndcj’cd always the hot-beds of intrigue, 
cabal, and fanaticism. Henry, lie adds, should have called 
tho states-gcueral ; mado tho parties produco and discuss 
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tlicir claims ; then have mediated between them and formed 
a law — the law of the whole nation. 

To views and observations like these, the history itself, and 
all history, is a melancholy but sufficient answer. It is only 
astonishing that, after such scenes as had taken place, llcniy 
could accomplish what lie did. Insufficient as it may seem 
to the Abbe de Mabl}', it was not cUcctcd without the mo«fc 
meritorious exertions on his part, and the assertion of all hi.s 
authority, with both laity and clergy, particularly the latter. 

I lad he called the states-gencnil he would only have digni- 
fied and organised the opposition which he could scarcely, 
with the assistance of the most favourable circumstance.', 
overpower. Like a real statesman, he was resol vetl to cl<. 
something for the benefit of his country, but was contenled, 
when he had done what seemed practicable, when, in slinji 
he had made tlio best of his materials. It was sufficient f.*r 
him, as it must often be for others, to liave laid the germ cf 
future improvement, whicli was to ripen, if succeeding time, 
'were favourable ; if otherwise, to perish. 

nations slowly wise, and meanly just.” 

The account which Sully gives of lliese memorable transar 
tions is very imperfect and inadequate to tlicir importance. 

De Thou i.s more sati.sfaetory ; but even by him the subje. i 
seems not to have been properly eomprelicnded. You will 
liavc some idea of it fiom Lacretelle. Some reforms were, 
however, accomplished by Henry and Sully. 

The merits of Henry IV. had an easy^ conquest over tlio 
French nation; for he restored tlicm to jicace after the eala- 
mitics not only of civil war, but of civil and religious war. 
Favoured hy fortune, and recommeiulcd by great merit, 
ifenry became at once, and has always remained, llie object 
of univcrsjil admiration. 

It seems but too generally forgotten that Henry maile no 
attempt to revive the constitution of his country. Tlie people 
of Franco themselves seem never to have oVqectcd tliis must 
important fault to him. 
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Mankind, it must Lc confessed, are ever running headlong 
ill their feelings of praise and censure, and tliey seem almost 
justified, when they give the free reins to their confidence . 
uud affections in favour of princes, who have been their de- 
liverers and protectors. 

But it is unhappily on occjisions like these, after revolu- 
tions or great calamities, that a nation loses, as did the 
French, as did the English at the restoration of Charles II., 
all care of its laws, its privileges, and its constitution. It 
thinks only of the horrors of the past, and of the compara- 
tive enjoyments of the present ; slavery itself is a comfort 
when compared with the miseries that have been endured ; 
and good princes as well as bad princes have converted to the 
jjinposcs of tlicir own power these thoughtless but natural 
scMitinicnts, in a fatigued, terrified, and scarcely yet breathing 
])Cople. 

Iso pci’iods have, therefore, been so dangerous to the civil 
liberties of a country. What Louis XL had efibeted was now 
^villingly confirmed ; and the wliole French nation — a nation 
of civilis:cd men, cpiick in intelligence, ardent in sentiment, 
prodigal in courage, and the descendants of the Franks — coii- 
tciitod theiiiselvos with the political blessings of the hour, and 
ill tlie virtues of their monarch, witliout thinking of the future, 
reposed that confidence which should only have been given 
to sonic free form of government ; some form of government 
where their states -general, the proper images of tiicmsclves, 
had been combined witli the executive power, and both har- 
monised into a regular constitution, for the permauent bene- 
fit as well of the prince as of the i>eoplo. 

Before I (piit this subject, I must again recommend to you 
an account drawn up by Mr. Smcdlcy, a history of the lle- 
fornied Ilcligioii in France. Tiie work will tell you overy- 
[ thing that it is necessary to know respecting the religious jiart 
of the history of these times. 

\Ve must now turn to a scene that will have been often 
^ presented to us indirectly during our perusal of these evils 
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and religious wars in FrancOi the contest between Philip II. 
and his Dutch and Flemish subjects ; the progress of the He- 
formation in the Low Countries. 

We are fui*nished with sufficient materials for understand- 
ing these interesting transactions. 

We -liave the Protestant historian, Grotius ; the Catholic 
historian, Bentivoglio ; and a very full detail from the Catho- 
lic historian, Strada. These may be considered as authors 
living at the time. We have also a very full history of tlio 
Keformatiou by Brandt, who lived half a century afterwards, 
when the truth might be still more completely ascertained ; 
and lastly, we have our own historian, Watson, who, from 
these and other sources, has drawn up his own unaffected 
and valuable narrative. The whole will divide itself naturally 
into a few different portions corresponding with the different 
governors and changes of system adopted by the court of 
Spain. 

But the most instructive is the first : the interval that 
elapsed while the Netherlands were gnidually advancing tc 
rebellion, and while Philip was endeavouring to establish his 
fatal system of coercion and intolerance. 

Now, although the original authors I have mentioned may 
be more or less freely consulted through the whole of tlie 
contest, I w’ould recommend that they should be entirely 
perused while they give tfic history of this first period ; the 
period which preceded the first appearance of the Duke of 
Alva in Netherlands. 

It is somewhat amusing, but it is surely edifying, to observe 
the difference of tone and sentiment in the Catholic and 
Protestant writers. Grotius and Brandt speak a language 
consistent with civil and religious freedom, as might be ex- 
pected ; while with the other historians all resistance to the 
civil .powers is faction and rebellion ; all controversy with the 
churcii, impiety and irreligioii. Strada investjgates the causes 
of the revolt of the Netherlands, aud considers and dismisses 
as of little importance, such solutions of this event os might 
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appear to us very adequate to account for it — tlie introduction, 
for instance, of a standing army ^mid a people whoso laws 
and constitution were of a free and popular cast ; the forcible 
increase of a number of ecclesiastical dignitaries the attempt 
to introduce the Inquisition ; the enforcing the intolerable 
edicts of Charles V. These causes he considers as contri- 
buting indeed somewhat to the tumults in religion, but the 
first and true origin of the whole ho finds only in heresy. 

It was this, ho conceives, that rendered tiirbuloiit the mass 
of the community ; and when to this was added the discon-^ 
:ent of the nobles, the rest was of course. 

Bentivoglio, in like manner, considers religion and the 
Koinan Catliolic profession of it as one and the same thing, 
lud seems never to have apprehended that civil pbedience 
liad any bounds but the good pleasure of the sovereign. 

It is very singular that a pope’s nuncid like Bentivoglio, 
coming to the Netherlands just after the clos5 of these dread- 
ful contentions, should write an account of them, which even 
j^rotius should pronounce to be an impartial history. It is 
agreeable to observe that the gi'cat duty of an historian is so 
obvious and indispensable, that it can in this manner be felt 
and obeyed even by a man like Bentivoglio, wdio had surren- 
dered all the freedom of his mind on every other subject 
connected with civil and religious liberty. 

Strada had an unfortunate wisli to write like Tacitus ; but 
Bentivoglio wdll iu no respect fatigue or repel the reader. 
Vfter the first four books have been read and compared with 
Watson, the remainder may be consulted or perused, as the 
jtudeut thinks best. 

.There seem to me tw’o principal lessons to be drawn from 
his part of the history of the Low' Countries. 

First, ^bo unhappy effects of intoleram e. In this respect 

E ie facts and the conclusions to be dcriveil from them arc the 
ime as iu other countries, and such as we have already 
oticed. ' • ‘ 

Secondly, the impobey of all harsh government. The Nc- 
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therlands were dependencies of the Spanish monarchy. It 
has never yet been possible to teach any country, nor even 
any cabinet, the wisdom of governing its colonics or depen- 
dencies with mildness. 

The first portion of this history, while Margaret of Parina 
was in authority, is therefore particularly to be studied; the 
portion I have already mentioned. She endeavoured to 
verii mildly. 

Tlie system of Philip 11. w^as no doubt the most violent 
specimen of harsh government that has yet been exliibiteil 
among mankind. But the system of all other niotlur 
countries has been similar ; and what difiercncc there nmy 
be is in degree, and not in kind. 

A distinction is hero to be made. Philip TT. has alwnvs 
been considered, and justly, as the most perfect e\'arn]»]j' 
bigotry that history supplies; and to this must be iioj^jkl 
much of the abomiiuiblo tymnny which he exercised over lU 
Low ('ountries. 

But the love of arbitrary ])()wcr is always fuinul when 
bigotry is found. 1’he human mind, amid its endless inn 
sistencies, is indeed capable <»f being animated with :i lovr f 
religious lihorty, and yet of being at the same time igiiuiaDt 
of the nature, or somewhat indillerent to the cause, t.f civ!! 
liberty. Instances of this kimb though very rare, have 
tirncs occurred, l)iit tlie converse in'ver has ; no man wasi vu* 
a religions bigot, and at tlie same time a friend to rivii 
liberty ; and it was perfectly <*onsi>tent Ibr IMiilijne/t onlyr- 
intro<luco the In([uisitioii into thi^ Low ( *ounti ir'>:, Imk aJ- 
Spanish soMiei's into tlic foi'litiid towns; to fhjuivi; l!. 
Flemings of tlic free exercise of their religious opininas. aJi' 
at the same time of the laws and privilegt.s of tlieii* 
assemblies ; to leave, in eccle>iastieal matters, no vi>il’!<' lioi 
but the Pope, and in civil alTairs in> real authority hat lii 
own. These were parts of a system of conduct that j)ei ri'dl; 
liarmonis.ed with each other; each took its turn as the ecw 
sioa rccpiircd. 
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The favourite instruments of his tyranny were men of like 
nature with himself ; foes equally to civil and religious liberty 
Cardinal Granvellc and the Duke of Alva. 

Bigotry and the love of rule had so conspired even in 
Charles V., his father, that he had paved the way, by his 
edicts, for all the subsequent proceedings of Philip ; and was, 
perhaps, only saved from similar enormities by a partiality 
wliich he had contracted for Flanders in his early 3 'ears ; those 
years when his mind was in its natural state, could be capable 
of attaching itself t<^ the objects that surrounded it, and of 
tasting a happiness, which it is probable no subsequent 
splendour could ever afterwards bestow. 

1’he object contended for by Philip was, that the religious 
])crsuasi(.)n of these ctnintries should be the same as his own. 

You may lose tbein if yon ])ersist,” said one of his officers- 
“I would rather be witlioiit king<loins,” he replied, ^^thaii 
enjoy them with heresy.” 

Now, on all occasions when harsh government is to be the 
Wans, it will always be found, as in Ibis instance, that, in the 
first i)lace, the end to be aecom])lislied is not worth the risk 
of the exporiment, to say mdhing of tlio injustice of the ex- 
periment itself. 

Next, it will bo found that some statesman like Cardinal 
Oran voile, always makes his appeaianco ; very violent and very 
able, cpialities nut ineonipatihle ; skilled in hiisiness, and per- 
lia])s acquainted with the inferior country that is to he ruled ; 
distinct, decisive, and consistent in his opini«»ns ; whose coun- 
sels tlicreforo have an air of wisdom Avhich does not belong 
to them, and aecpiiro irresistible authority in the superior 
or mother country, with tlio monarch and his eahinet, becanso 
they are not well informed themselves, and are already suffi- 
ciently disposed to such counsels from the ])rejudices of their 
own situation. 

Again, — The Boinan (^atholic historians arc satisfied in im- 
puting all tlio turhidencc, as they would call it, t>f the Priiieo 
of Orange and the Flemish leaders to disaxipointed ambition. 
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But it is always forgotten that such disappointment is reason- 
able. When authority and influence arc generally confcrrctl, 
not on the natives of the country governed, but on those who 
in comparison arc considered as aliens, it is impossible that 
men should be satisfied with tlic government wliicli robs them 
of their natural consoquonee in their own land. This is u 
very common species of impolicy and injustice. 

The Flemings, it will be found, had every reason to be eli«- 
eatisfied in this respect. 

Lastly, the student will observe, on the other side, grent 
irregularities committed by the peojde in their mode of vo 
sistance to Philip ; the symbols of the Roman Catholic woi-- 
ship insulted with great violence and outrage ; and an intoli*- 
rance displayed by them, precisely of the same nature with 
the intolci'ancc of Pliilip himself. 

Excesses of this kind ahvays occur, and are instantly seizo*! 
upon in argument, by those who govern, as justifying tli • 
hai*sh measures that in fact led the W’ay to them ; they .irc 
brought forward as demanding fresh ai)plications of force imd 
severity. 

But the very contrary of all this is the proper oonclusi<ai ; it. 
is the total inability of the people to govern f«)r theinselw.s it 
is their inevitable fury, ignomnee, and brutality, when (imo 
roused, that renders mild governineiit so iiulis])ensable adiitv 
in their rulers. Their faults are a part of the very ea>o : 
temper, moderation, reasonable views, it is ridicuhms t<> ex- 
pect from them; but in cabinets they may and ought tn ho 
found : if they are not fouml somewhere, wliat must he the 
conse<picncc ? 

I would recommend 3’ou particularly to observe how the 
whole nature of a subject like this is linjiight before your 
view by the debate that you will hud re[»resented by Ikiiii- 
voglio as taking place in the Spanish cabinet in the preseJico 
of Philip II. 

The Duke of Fcria was the advocate for mild ineasiircs; 
the Duke of Alva for force. Their .speeches are given. 
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Stmda also gives the debate, but puts much of the argu- 
mentation of Fc)*ia into tlie mouth of the prince of Eboli, 
who is mentioned hy Bentivoglio as seconding rather than 
leading the Duke of Feria. The Duke of Alva appears, in 
each of the historians, to have advised instant coercion. lie 
was the Moloch, whose “ sentence was for open war.” 

I must confess tliat I think this debate, which you will see 
best in Bentivoglio, very remarkable. 

It is to be observed, that the reasonings of the Spanish 
statesmen arc, on this occasion, exactly the same with those 
t)f our own statesmen at the breaking out, and during the 
continuance, of the American war. 

Nor was tlie event dissimilar. The good sense of the Duke 
of Feria was exerted with as little effect as was afterwards the 
jihilosophic clocpience of Mr. Burke. Tlie establishment of 
the re],)ublic of Jlulland was in <.>nc instance the consequence 
and the independence of America in the other. 

Bat reason and history are equally unavailing to teach the 
wisdom of tem])erate and healing counsels to a brave and 
prosperous pcoj^le, as wore the Spaniards in the first instance 
ami the l^nglish in the second. Such a people and their 
rulers inflame each other, and everything is to be submitted 
to that irritable jealousy and high sense of national importance 
which theii* courage and their power so inevitably produce. 

It was in vain that ^largarct of Parma had, in the meaii- 
tiiuc, very tolerably comp(»sed the troubles of the Netherlands. 
^J’hc inqierious natui’e of Philip and his counsellors was to 
be gi-atitied, the Flemings were to be taught what it was to 
resist authority, aud Alva was to bo dispatched to enforce 
that obedience hy arms, wbi<.h it suited not, it seems, the 
dignity of the monarch to de.servc by humanity and justice. 

I'hc nature of the Flemish grievaiiecs may be very clearly 
understood from Watson, and even from Bentivoglio. 

The Reformation had made some progress in the Nether- 
lands. The i)rosperity of the people everywhere depended, 
not ou any assistance from the Spanish monarchy, but on 
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their own industry and commerce ; that is, on their equal 
laws and constitutional privileges. The edicts of Charles V. 
had declared, that all persons who held heretical opinions 
should bo deprived of their offices and degraded from their 
rank ; that they who taught these doctrines, or wxre present 
at the religious meetings of heretics, should be put to death ; 
that even those w'ho did not inform of heretics siiould be suh- 
jected to the same penalties. 

Philip had resolved — 1st, to enforce these horrible edicts ; 
2ndly, to establish a tribunal that could not be distinguished, 
except in name, from that of the Inquisition ; 3rdly, to in- 
crease tlic number of bishops from five to seventeen. Tliese 
were to be the ecclesiastical instruments of liis power, 'fho 
civil instruments of his authority were to bo found in the 
numerous bands of Spanish soldiers w hich, 4thly, he resol ved 
to station in the provinces contrary to the provisions of their 
fiindamcntal laws. 

It can be no matter of surprise that a system like tl»is 
should be considered by a people so situated as a system of 
destruction. 

The resistance of the Prince of Orange and of some of tlio 
Flemish nobles will l)e found, even aeeurding to the repiu- 
sciitatioii of Ilcntivoglio, to have been iis tenijjerate and 
regular as the calmest speculator could retjuire. An<l tho 
W’hole of the proceedings between tliem and tlic regent Mar- 
garet, and bctw'ceii Ijotli and the Spanish Court, are very in- 
structive. 

But wdieii w’ecomo to tho next part of the subject, the re- 
sistance that in fact was made, it must surely be a matter of 
great surprise to us to find, that no general eifoi-t of this kind 
seems to have been made against the Duke of Alva when he 
at length appeared. 

He came into the Low Countries, and with an army of about 
fourteen thousand men he disposed of the lives and privile^ics 
of the Flemings of all ranks at his pleasure, imprisoned two 
of the most popular and meritorious noblemen, erected a 
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Council of Tumults, or, as it was more properly called, a 
council of blood, and destroyed, in the course of a few 
months, by the hands of tho executioner, more than one 
thousand eight hundred different individuals; while more 
than twenty thousand persons lied into France, Germany, 
and England, without the slightest attempt having first been 
made, either by themselves or others, for their common safety 
and protection. 

These cruelties, and tho cruelties that were inflicted by 
other persecutors who preceded Alva, may be seen in Brandt ; 
and Bcntivoglio himself observes, that even those who wore 
n()wise concerned were affrighted to see the faults of others 
so severely punislicd ; and they groaned, he says, to perceive 
tliat Flanders, which was wont to enjoy one of tho easiest 
governmonts in Europe, should now have no other olject to 
holiuld but tho terror of arms, fliglit of exiles, imprisonment 
and blood, deatli and confiscations. 

Tlio only resource of the Prince of Orange and the patriots 
Kcoms to have been to raise forces in Clermaiiy from their own 
funds, and to call to their assistance the Protestant princes, 
the Count Palatine, the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Laiidgi-ave 
of Hesse, and others. 

‘‘Tlic danger is common,” says tho Prince of Orange, “so 
should the cause be. The Spanish forces, once in Flanders, 
will be always ready to enter Germany ; and you will have 
now taxes, now customs, severe laws, more severely executed ; 
heavy yokes upon your pei'sons, and more heavy upon your 
consciences. I am held,” said ho, “ to be the contriver of 
conspiracies ; but what greater glory can there be than to 
inaiiitaiu the liberty of a man’s country, and to die rather 
than be enslaved J ” 

William and his brother led separate armies against tho 
Duke of Alva, but wore obliged the one to fly, and the other 
to disband his troops. The want of the means to pay them 
proved equally flital in difTercut ways to the enterprises of 
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each commander; and neither proper funds nor adequate as^ 
sistanco were supplied by the Flemings themselves. 

Tliis is one instance among many which it is melancholy to 
observe, of the difficulty witli which the regular troops of aii 
unprincipled tyrant can bo resisted, or at least ever are re- 
sisted, by an insulted and oppressed people. 

The principal cities became sensibly thinner in population ; 
whole villages and small towns were rendered almost desolate. 
Still no resistance, that is, no resistance from the Flemings 
themselves. 

But it fortunately happened that Alva was not only made 
more arbitmry and insolent by success, but he began himself 
to feel the same want of money for the payment of his trooj)s, 
which had been so fatal to the Protestant leaders. 

Philip was su])posed at the time to possess all the wealth of 
the world, and lie certainly did possess a large portion of (lie 
gold and silver of it ; but it was now to bo shown that am- 
bition and harsh government could exhaust even Mexico and 
Peru. 

Alva found himself obliged to have recourse to taxation, 
and to require from the industry and wealth of the Fleminirs 
themselves that constant supply which all the mines and 
slaves of his master were insuflilcient to afford him. 

And now for once it happened, that a total ignorance of the 
principles of j^olitical economy in the rulers was eventually 
favourable to the happiness of the pcojilc. 

The Duke insisted — 1st, upon one per cent, on all goods, 
movable or inunovaldc ; 2ndly, on an annual tax of twenty 
per cent, on all immovable goods or heritage ; and, lastlj-, of 
ten per cent, on all movable goods to be paid on every sale 
of them. 

Taxes better fitted, the former for the annoyance of a com- 
mercial people, and the latter for tfieir destruction, could not 
well have been contrived. It was in vain that the Duke of 
Alva was told, that if this ten per cent, was paid on every sale 
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of an article — first, on the wool for instance, then on the yam, 
then on the cloth before it was dyed ; then, when sold, first 
to the merchant, secondly to the retailer, and lastly to the 
consumer, no foreign consumer would bo willing to buy itj 
and no home customer would be able ; and that, on the whole, 
such a tax could only produce the ruin of the manufacture 
itself and all concerned, or, in other words, of all the sources 
of revenue together. 

Observations of this kind were sufficiently answered by 
Alva, as ho thought, when he replied, with that stupidity as 
well as insolence which so generally belongs to arbitrary 
power, that the tax was levied in his town of Alva, and that 
he wanted the money. 

It is not very agreeable to observe, that everywhere through 
all history, the most sensible nerve that can be touched is 
tills of taxation. Privileges may be taken away, laws violated, 
public assemblies discontinued, no distant consequence is re- 
garded, no common principle seems ns yet sufficiently out- 
^ mged : the community arc silent, or only murmur for a short 
season and submit j but if a tax is to be levied, every man 
feels his interest at issue, every man starts up in arms, ovciy 
man cries with Shyloek — 

“ Nay, take my life, and all ; 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live.” 

Observe the facts in these Low Countries. 

The Flemings had seen their fellow citizens executed by the 
Duke of Alva ; had seen all the principles of their civil and 
religious liberty destroyed ; had sufTered the Prince of Orange 
and their patriot leadei-s to fight their battles by means of 
German Protestants, whom he was to pay in any manner he 
could devise, a task to wdiich it must have been known that 
his funds were totally unequal : all this they had seen, and 
all this pusillanimous guilt they had incurred; but the 
ifiomcnt that the loss of their civil liberty w’as to produce one 
of its many injurious effects, the moment that the duke’s tax- 
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gatherers were to interfere with their manufactures and with 
the sources of their opulence, then, and not till then, combi- 
nations could be formed, an universal sensation take place, 
and resistance to the Spanish tyranny everywhere assume a 
visible form, and become a regular system. 

But our mortification is not yet to end. We might wish 
to see mankind always ready to kindle wdth a generous and 
rational sympathy. Wc might wish to see them act with 
some reasonable consistency and courage when oppressed; 
but what was the fact 1 The Walloon or southern provinces, 
being not so entirely commercial as .those that were inoio 
maritime, will be found on that account (for no other rea- 
son can be given) to have resisted the tax of Alva kos 
firmly. 

It is painful to follow the subject through all the imno 
minute but important particulars that belong to it, and tn 
observe the manner in which so many of the i)rovinces c<)ul«l 
be practised upon and gained over ; could bo sootlicd, de- 
luded, or terrified ; could basely consent to submit t«> a cer- 
tain jiart of the proposed requisitions, that is, to fit on ^ndi 
of the chains as they thought might possibly bo borne, w liile 
tlic rest were to be left still hanging in the hands of (lioir 
oppressors, ready to be ajiplied on the first occasion, ;iji ce- 
casion which they might be certain would so soon and so in- 
evitably follow. 

Had it not been for tlic resistance of Brabant, a7id tlie still 
more intelligent and invariable firmness of tlio single piovince 
of Utrcclit, all might liavo been lost, and the bigoted, un- 
feeling Philip, though his subjects might no longer have Ikvii 
wortli his ruling, wouM at least have had the gratiiiealion of 
seeing them bound and prostrate at his feet. 

The cxam])lc, liowcver, of Utrecht was not witlmut its 
effect, and its resistance was fatiil to tlie Spanisli system of 
taxation ; a distinction, it is true, may always ho perceived 
between the seven northcni, more commercial j^i'ovinces, and 
the rest. The more southern and less commercial often ob- 
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served a cold neutrality, and were even guilty of a species of 
hostility to the Prince of Orange and the patriotic cause that 
Avas often but too convenient and favourable to the Spanish 
arms. 

Cruelty and oppression were, however, destined at last to 
) receive some lessons. Holland, Zealand, and five other of 
the more bold and virtuous provinces of the Low Countries, 
which, with Brabant, must be always distinguished from the 
rest, openly and steadily resisted. It is consoling to observe, 
that even the exiles, men whom Alva had reduced, as he 
supposed, to the condition of mere outcasts and pirates, too 
cuuteniptiblc to interest liis thoughts for a moment, were in 
fact the very men who gave strength and animation to the 
revolt; and by their armed vessels, their enterprises, their 
extraordinary exertions by sea as well as by land, so shook, 
and injured, and endangered the Spanish greatness, that the 
entire independence of a part at least of the Low Countries 
^\as at last foiTnally assorted. 

The military conduct of Alva is remarkable. In the field 
lie was as calm and considerate, as he was rash and intompe- 
rate in the cabinet ; that is, he understood the science of w*ar, 
hut not of politics. Yet still he could not, even in arms, 
succeed. The opportunities for resistance afforded by the 
singuliu’ situation of the maritime provinces, the consummate 
pnidonee, the zeal, and the tolerant spirit of the Prince of 
Orange, wci-e obstacles wdiieh he could not entirely overcome. 
The great towns in Holland, Hacrlcm, and others, were be- 
sieged, taken, and outraged by the most extraordinary 
excesses of cruelty and rapine ; but there were other towns 
that could not bo taken. Holland, Zealand, and five other 
provinces acknowledged the authority of the Prince of 
Orange, not of Philip ; and Alva at last retired, though tho 
rebellion in tho Low Countries W'as not put down, and neither 
liis^ own vengeance, nor that of liis master, as yet satiated. 
Ho consoled himself, w^c are told, with the reflection, that 
eighteen thousand heretics had suffered by the hands of the 
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executioner, and a much greater number fallen by famine or 
the sword. 

It appears from this histoiy, that concessions were made 
by the Spanish court ; but, as is usual in such contests, made 
too late : orders had been sent by IMiilip to remit the taxo^ 
of the ten and twenty per cent., but not till the maritime 
provinces liad already revolted. After Alva, with his soldier; 
and executioners, liad been let loose uj)on the provinces fui 
nearly six years together, Pliilip began at last to doubt r 
little the efficacy of force, and to bo disposed to send a nev 
governor, in the person of llecpicsciis, who might act on i 
more conciliating system. 

Requesens was a man of ability and moderation, and tLi: 
last part of his character gave the Prince of Orange and the 
patriots the greatest apprehension, lest the Flemings shout 
too readily forget the perfidy and cruelty of their oppresses 
But Requesens not only came too late, but found it iinpnv; 
sible to servo such a master as Philip. 

I can, however, no longer continue this sort of narrativi 
After Requesens followed a kind of interregnum, and tiji 
government of a Flemish council of state. Then the adiui 
nistration of Don John of Austria. Lastly, that of the juslh 
renow'ncd Prince of Parma. 

Each of these administrations became eras in this greu 
contest. Each has its ])ariicular events, and its own inon 
striking, though not very dissimilar lessons. 

I had drawn up observations on each of them. But ' 
must omit all further allusion, not only to the facts of tlii; 
contest, but to the contest itself. 

I must break aw ay from the subject, for I must hasten t< 
conclude my lecture. 

I am willing to hope, that you will not only read the whoL 
account in Watson, l)ut be prepared to make such observa 
tions on the events, as they ought, I think, to excite in you 
minds. If I have succeeded to this extent I am sati?slicd 
and consider my office as at an end. 
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To advert, therefore, to the final result of this great 
struggle, and to finish my lecture. 

The Prince of Orange, notwithstanding the defection of 
some, and the mutual jealousies of too many of the provinces, 
had contrived to form the Union of Utrecht — a combination 
of seven of them ; and this union may be considered as the 
first foundation of the republic of Holland. 

It is difficult for unprincipled ambition to be prudent. 
Philip had not only schemes of tyranny in the Low Countries, 
but of invasion in England, and of aggrandizement in 
France. The multiplicity of his designs exhausted even his 
American treasures : the impossibility of his wishes squan- 
dered away even the resources of the genius of the Duke of 
Parma. The United Provinces were not subdued, England 
not overcome, France not united to his crown, and Europe 
not subjected to the domination of the House of Austria. 

Wo have at last the satisfaction to see the seven maritime 
provinces at least, treating with their oppressors as sovereign 
^^titcs ; and not only their independence admitted, but their 
trade with the Indies allowed, and their cause completely 
triumphant. 

These e^'cnts, and particularly the negotiations for peace, 
may be seen in Bentivoglio and Wraxall, and may be consi- 
dered with still greater advantage in Watson, Transactions 
of this nature are very deserving of attention ; and we cannot 
but be struck, not only with the active policy of Henry IV. 
of Fiance, but with the virtuous exertions of the wdse Bar- 
iiovclt, who, more successful than other patriots who resembled 
him have sometimes been, had the pure satisfaction of rea- 
soning into peace his inflamed and improvident country- 
men. 

On the wliolo of this memorable contest — a contest of half 
a, century — the great hero was the Prince of Orange, the 
great delinquent was Philip II. The one may be proposed 
as a model, in public and in private, of everything that is 
good and great ; and the other (with the exception of atten- 
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tion to business), of everything that is to bo avoided and 
abhorred. 

To Europe and mankind, in the meantime, the success 
the maritime provinces was of the greatest importance. TIk 
power of the House of Austria was for ever prevented fron 
gaining too dangerous an ascendancy. 

Resistance to those who were controlling religious opiiiioih 
by fire and sword, and trampling upon constitutional piivi 
leges, had been successfully made. 

All asylum was opened for all those, of whatever country 
who fled from persecution — from persecution of whateva 
kind. Tlie benetit thus accruing to mankind cannot now ])c 
properly estimated, for w'C cannot now feel what it is to huve 
no refuge and no means of resistance, while men arc ready tu 
jninish us for our opinions, and are making themselves in- 
quisitors of ()ur conduct. It is known to liavc been mu.- 
the severest miseries of the later Romans, that tliey cmh!,; 
not escape from their government ; tliat the world behiti-L . 
to their emperors. 

It was in the Low Countries that the defenders of (*ivil .ini 
religiiois liberty fniuid shelter. It was there that they roui.l 
state their comjdaints, publish what tiicy conceived tn hr ti.r 
truth, and rnaintain and exerciNC the privileges <;f lice in- 
quiry. \vere tlie countries to whicli I..ocke retired, ami 

where ^Villiam 111. was formed. 

Rut this was not all The wonders that can be etTeefed l>y 
comnieree and llie peaceful arts were displayed, and, on tin? 
whole, a ])ractieal exam[>le was Indd up to ih(^ j)?-inces ami 
state.^Mien of every age and nation, well tilted to leach theiu 
many of tlio.se great truths wliieh every friend of linniauity 
would wi.sh always jire.sent to their minds : that aiiihitiDii 
should be virtuous and jieaceful, that religiiuis feelings .'^iieultl 
bo tolerant, tb.at government should be mild. 
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NOTES. 

I. 

T/ie Edict of KiVitz^ 

The ronioTistninccs of tlic Protestants were vain on the subject of tithes. 
But the kill", by a brief, promised to iiiriiisli them annually with a certain 
sum, to be employed (says the brief) in certain secret affairs relating to them, 
which his majesty does not think lit to specify or declare. They were also 
allowi’d (but l)y the secret articles) to receive gifts and logaeics. They were 
iiuliiltied, too (twenty-second article), in being eligible to offices in the uni- 
versities, and in seiuiing their chi!<lren freely to the public schools. 

But so much more is necessary to the weaker sect than edicts or laws in 
their favitiir, tliat this very concession was afterwards made a pretext for pre- 
veuiing Protestants from teaching anything in their own small scliooU but 
reading and arithmetic, “because,” s;iid the Homan Catholics, “the children 
may be sent to our public colleges.” 

Three parliami'iits or courts of law ivere fixed upon, where the number 
of ib'otestaiit and Uoinan Catholic judges were to he (({iial ; a nccessaiy 
arrangement, it seems, to procure them the proper protection of the law. 

I’rotestant books were only to be sold whore the religion w’as publicly cx- 
^ oreised ; in other places after an “ imprimatur not in the metropolis, for 
instance. 

II. 

Lou' C(iuf,in\s. 

Fuom the termination of the great slniggh* between tlic Low Countries and 
Phili)) 1 1, inlerencts have been drawn more favonrable to the praclicahilily 
of n r>i>tancu to (.jijirobsion than tlie transactions, it is to be feared, will war- 
rant. 

Of the seventeen j»ro\iuces, tlunigh the condition of all must have been 
iiujcli ameliorated, seven only were emancipated from tlie Spanisli yoke. 

Tiu'v who have In resist the regular annies of their tyrants can seldom be 
so situated as w^-re the iidi.ihitniits of these maritime provinces; they eeii 
seldom be possessed of such forlitied towns, and of a country so singul.irly 
impracticable to invadi*rs. It is seldom that they can have a marine so 
jiowcrful, and tlie connnerce and tin* pos^osshms, tin* very treasures of lluvr 
oppressors, so expnsiol to insult and injury, to capture nud ruin. It is seMom 
that an unhappy people can be found so justly infuriated, and rendered to 
totally desperate by their ])articiiiar sii If; rings and llndr pariicidar eaii.-'C ; it 
is seldom that tln'v can have been so fortunately ediu ated, as were the llol- 
hinders, to a se nse of right, by the prior intliieneo of a free government. 

Yet the piilicy of the case, as it ro.'^pccls the tyrant himself (or the supe- 
rior country), is not altered. 

The oppressed country will always find support from the neigbbonring 
powers ; great mistakes, like those of Philip, will be probably made j illus- 
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trious defenders of their country will probably arise produced by the occa- 
sion. 

Injury must at all events be received by the superior power. The mo&t 
successful issue will but turn subjects into slaves ; brothers into enemies ; and 
impair those principles of dignified obedience and reciprocal right between 
the governors and the governed, which externally and internally in the ru. 
perior as well ns the dependent state, are the only steady and effective causes 
of all real greatness and prosperity. 

The student is again recommended to turn to the debate in the Spanish 
council, given by Bentivoglio, on account of the similarity of the reasonings 
employed by our own statesmen in the contest with our American colonics. 



LECTURE XIII. 

THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR. 

We have now made some progress in the history of this 
century of religious wars. We have considered the civil and 
religious wars of France; next those of the Low Countries. 
AVe must now turn to Germany. 

I have called this lecture, a Lecture on the Thirty Years’ 
War ; but I should rather have called it, a Lecture on the 
Religious Concerns of Germany. 

The thirty years’ war is, indeed the most interesting portion 
of the whole, and that to which the attention of all readers 
of history has been more naturally directed ; but there is 
kniuch to be read and considered before you reach the thirty 
years’ war, and much after ; or you will not bo able to em- 
brace in your minds the whole subject — the subject of tho 
religious concerns of Germany during tho sixteenth century. 
In truth, I am to allude to such a mass of reading in this 
lecture, and allude to it so indistinctly, that I know not well 
how I can enable you to listen to what I am to address to 
you. 

It may assist you, perhaps, if you will first attend to the 
order in which I am going to proceed. It is the following : — 
The Reformation introduced great divisions of opinion into 
Germany. 

I must first allude to the contest that existed between tho 
Catholics and Protestants, from the breaking out of the Re- 
formstion to the peace of Passau. At this peace of Passau 
the interests of the contending parties were brought to on 
luljustinent. I must, therefore, next allude to the provisions 
of that peace of Passau. 
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But after some time this adjustment was no longer ac- 
quiesced in, and the thirty years' war followed. I must 
therefore allude to the causes which brought on the tliirty 
years’ war. 

This thirty ycara’ war is a memorable era in history, and I 
must therefore allude to the conduct of it, and to the great 
hero of the Protestant cause on this occasion, Custaviis 
Adolphus. 

The peace of Westphalia was the termination of this great 
contest, and of the whole subject; and I must therefore al- 
lude finally to the peace of Westphalia. 

The whole interval from the days of Taitlier to this ])eac(.‘ 
of Westphalia, an interval i>f more tlian a century, must 1)-.; 
considered as one continued struggle, ojien or concealed, l)i> 
tween the Beformers and the Ivonian Catholics. 

The first jieriod of this great contest extends to the j»c:ii . 
of Passau, tlie next to the thirty years’ war, the thirty year ' 
war is the third. Tlio peace of Westphalia is the final scLilo- 
ment of the whole. 

First, then, of the period that closed with the pcaoi! «.i’ 
Passau. 

I need neither, as I conc(*ive, relate the facts, nor comnaiiL 
upon them, for you may study this jiai t of the history yuur- 
selves in Robertson and Co.\e, and it would be a waste (■!' 
3"onr time to oiler yem here, in a mutilated state, wliat y(»ii 
will finrl regularly displayed in those antlior.s. 

I may, however, select wliat I consider as the leadin;^^ 
events, and recormuend you to fix your attention iqion tlieaj. 
They are the following: — 

First, T1 le denial of tlie authority of the Pujic by Lutlior. 

Secondly, The total intolerance of Charles V., avowed in 
the edict of Worms. 

Thirdly, The resistance of the Protestants, and the CAliibi- 
tion of their own faith in the confession of Augsburg. 

Fourthly, Their ajipcal to arms from the injustico of 
Cliarles — the league of Smalcalde. 
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Lastly, After tlic various events of unrighteous warfare, 
the religious i)eacc concluded at Passau, in 1555, about the 
close of his reign. 

These arc the i)rincii)al events. You must consider them, 
pirticularly the peace of Pjxssau. 

On this last, as it is so imiiortant, I will stop to make a few 
observations. 

It was the first great adjustment of the contending religious 
interests of Gerniany. It was extorted from Charles V., and, 
on the whole, it was favourable to the great cause of religious 
freedom, and the welfare of mankind. 

Tliose of the inferior sect were no longer to be insulted, 
dispersed, nr exterminated : tliey were to exist in society as 
their Roman (.^itholic hrclhreii, erect and indcpend(mt ; they 
were to worship their Cod in the manner they thought most 
agrceahlo to his word. Unman authoriiy in Tuatters of re- 
ligions faith was avowedly cast f»ff h}' a large and rcs])cctable 
^\v.\rt of tlu‘ continent ; and licit her the magistrate nor the 
.soldier was any longin’ to unslieath the sword, to imprison, 
to inassaero, or to drag to the stake. 

In practice, Ihendbrc*, some progress liad been made; some 
])rogress in j>raetiee, Imt little in the understandings or feel- 
ings of mankind. Tlic ])artics ab.stained from mutual vio- 
lence becans(' they were well halanc('d, and feared each other ; 
not because they diseerned and acknowh‘dgcd tlicir mutual 
rights and duties. Xot only were the Roman Catholics sepa- 
rated from tlie Protestants, Init the Lutlierans had separated 
tlienisolves from the Zninglians, afterwards called the Calvi- 
nists, and had einloavourcd to stigmatise them with the 
name of vSacrameiitarians. That is, the Komau Catholics, 
the Lutherans, and Calvinists, were all equally ready to be- 
lieve, that cveiy religious opinion hut their own was sinful, 
and tlicrcfore that their own, upon every principle of piety 
and reason, was at all events to be propagated, and every 
other repressed. 

Again. We have already observed that one of the great 

A A 2 
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difficulties on the subject always must be the disposal of pro- 
perty to the ecclesiastic : to which sect it is to be given by 
the state ; to one, or to all, and upon what conditions. 

This difficulty necessarily appeared at the pacification 
which was attempted at Passau. 

It was insisted by the Protestants, that all those who sepa- 
rated from the church of Homo should, nevertheless, retain 
their ecclesiastical emoluments ; emoluments, it must be ob- 
served, which had been received originally from the Homan 
Catholic establishment. 

By the Roman Catholics it w-as contended, on the contraiy, 
that every such separatist should immediately lose his benefice. 

This point could not, at the peace of Passau, be carried bv 
the Protestiints. Tliey seem to have sullenly submitted, mirl 
to have virtually acquiesced in what was called the ecclcsius 
tical reservation. This reservation secured the benefice, an. I 
he loft it to remain with the Catholic establishment when thr 
holder tunicd Protestant. 

The Protestants were cons(ded, on the other hand, hy a de- 
claration, securing liberty of conscience to those wIkj adopto l 
the confession of Augsburg — a declaration wliich tiic lh>ni;i:i 
Catholics iis little relished as the IVotestants did the reserva- 
tion just mentioned. 

The parties were therefore not as yet suniciently religious 
and wise to settle the real subjects of contcMition. Tlion bil- 
lowed, after this j)eace of Passau, a sort of interval and jkiiksc. 
After this interval, all Germany was laid waste and coiiviiL'iCil 
by the thirty years’ war. 

Wc naturally turn to :tsk what were the causes of so droail- 
ful an event — thirty years’ war ! tlie very term is a disgrace 
to humanity. To this the answer will, I think, be found to 
be, first, the intolerant conduct of the Protestant pi inces to 
each other ; second, the bigotry, ambition, and arbitrary poli- 
tics of the princes of the House of Austria. 

I will say a word on each. First, with regard to tbc con- 
duct of the Protc-itant princes, Lutheran and Calvinistic. 
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It will those who cxatHiiic the history that the 

Protestant cause was well estahlishcd at the peace of Passau, 
and at the death of Charles V. ; hut that it was afterwards 
nearly lost by the advantages which the Roman Catholic arms 
and politics derived from the dissensions which existed be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic Y)rinces. 

Though these jn’inccs had the most i)alpable bond of union 
(tlicir wish to exercise the right of jn'ivatc judgment) — though 
they were both equally opposed to the Catholic powers who 
would have denied them this inestimable j)rivilegc, yet was it 
impossible for them to differ in some mysterious points of 
doctrine without a total disregard to mutual charity ; and 
each sect, rather than suffer the other to think differently 
from themselves, was contented to run the chance of being 
oviTpowered by the Catholics, that is, of not being suffered 
to think at all. 

The Lutherans iniglit have boon possibly expected to be 
the most rational, that is, the most tolerant ef the two, but 
^they were not so; they wore in reality mure in fault than 
the Calvinists ; being m^t only the first aggrcssoi’s in this 
dispute with their fellow-Protestants, hut the more ready to 
temporize, to betray and dosei’t the* common cause. 

You will perceive that I am here obliged to leave great 
blanks behind me as 1 go along, and you will j)erceivo the 
same through every part of this lecture. These blanks must 
he hereafter filled uj) by your own diligence. I cannot expect 
to make tlie steps I take through my subject very intelligible 
at i)resciit. 

But you will be able to judge of my arrangement, my 
statements, and my conclusions hereafter, when you come to 
read the history. 

I must, tlicn, for the present, content myself with reY)cating 
to you that the Protestant Yndnees w^orc themselves very 
fiudty, more particularly the Lutheran princes ; their intoler- 
ance to each other most unj)ardonable ; and that the conduct 
o{ some of the electors of Saxony was very despicable, and 
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most injurious to the Protestant cause ; and finally, that all 
this folly and intolerance led to the thirty years’ war. 

My next statement was, that the thirty years’ war, and all 
its dreadful scenes, were occasioned, in the second jilace, by 
the civil and religious politics, the bigoted and arbitmry con- 
duct of the princes of the House of Austria. 

Here again large blanks must bo left. You can only judge 
of these politics by reading the reigns of those princes. I 
must refer you to the pages of Mr. Coxe. 

I wdll make, however, a few remarks. These princes were 
Ferdinand I., Maximilian, llodolph, Matthias, Ferdinand II. 
The character of Maximilian deserves your notice. 

It is very agreeable to find among these Austrian princes 
one sovereign at least like Maximilian, whose conduct U 
marked by justice, wisdom, and benevolence, and whoso 
administration realizes what an historian would propose, as ii 
model for all those who are called upon to direct the ailiiirs 
of mankind. 

On this account I must obseiwe, that there is no period 
connected with these religious warn that deserves more to he 
studied than these reigns of Ferdinand L, Maximilian, and 
those of his successors who preceded the thirty years’ war. 
We have no sovereign who exhibited that exercise of modera- 
tion and good sense which a philosopher would require, hut 
Maximilian ; and he was immediately follow’oil by princes of 
fikdifferent complexion, and as all the various sects themselves 
were ready from the first to display at any moment those 
faults which belong to human nature, when engaged in re- 
ligious concerns, the whole subject of toleration and mild 
government, its advantages and its dangers, and the advan- 
tages and dangers of an opposite system, are at once presontod 
to our consideration ; and the only observation that remains 
to bo made is this, that the difficulties and the hazards of the 
harsh and unjust system are increased and exasper.itcd by 
their natural progress, while those that belong to the mild 
system are chiefly to bo expected at first; that they gradually 
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disappear and become less important, particularly as the 
world advances in civilisation and knowledge, and as the 
thoughts of men are more divci-sified by the active pursuits 
and petty amusements which multiply with their growing 
prosperity. 

Nothing could bo more complete than the difficulty of 
toleration at the time when Maximilian reigned ; and if a 
mild policy could be attended with favourable effects in his 
age and nation, there can be little fear of the experiment at 
any other period. 

No party or persoRpin the state was then disposed to tole- 
rate his neighbour from any sense of the justice of such for- 
bearance, but from motives of temporal policy alone. The 
Lutherans, it will be seen, could not bear that the Calvinists 
should have the same religious privileges with themselves. 
Tl\e Calvinists were ccpially opinionated and unjust; and 
Maximilian himself was probably tolerant and wise, chiefly 
because he was in his real opinions a Lutheran, and in out- 
^ ward profession, as the head of the empii*c, a Homan Catholic. 

For twelve years, the whole of his reign, he preserved the 
religious peace of the community, without destroying the 
religious freedom of the human mind. He su}>j)oi'tcd the 
Roman Catholics, as the predominant party, in all their 
rights, possessions, and privileges ; but he protected the Pro- 
testants ill every cxerci.se of their religion which wtus then 
pi’acticablc. In other w’ords, he was as tolerant and just as 
the temper of society then admitted, and more so than the 
state of things would have suggested. Now’^, more than this 
no considerate Christian or real philosopher w’ill require from 
the sovereign power at any time; not more than to counte- 
nance toleration, to be disposed to experiments of toleration, 
and to lead on to toleration, if the community can but bo 
persuaded to follow, ^toro than this will not, I think, be 
required from the rulers of the w'orld by any real philosopher 
and true Christian ; and this not because the great cause of 
religious truth and inquiry is at all indifferent to them (it 
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must be always most dear to them), but because they know 
that mankind on these subjects are profoundly ignorant, aiul 
incurably irritable. The merit of Maximilian was but too 
apparent the moment that his son Bodolph was called upon 
to supply his place. 

The tolerance and forbearance of Maximilian had been 
favourable, as it must always be, to the better cause ; but the 
Protestants, instead of being encouraged by the visible pro- 
gress of their tenets, and thereby induced to leave them to 
the sure operation of time, and the silent influence of truth, 
had broken out with all the stupid fwy that often belongs 
to an inferior sect, and indulged themselves in the most pub- 
lic attacks and unqualified invectives against the established 
church. The gentle but powerful hand of Maximilian was 
now withdrawn ; and ho had made one most fatal and un- 
pardonable mistake : he had always left the education of his 
son and successor too much to the discretion of his bigoted 
consort. Rodolph, his son, was therefore as ignorant and 
furious on his part as were the Protestants on theirs ; ho had 
immediate recoui'se to the usual expedients — force, and the 
execution of the laws to the very letter. It is needless to add, 
that injuries and mistakes quickly multiplied as he proceeded ; 
and Maximilian himself, had he been recalled to life, would 
have found it difficult to extricate his unhappy sons and his 
unfortunate people from the accumulated calamities which it 
had been the great glory of his own reign so skilfully to 
avert. After Rodolph comes Matthias, and, unhappily for all 
Europe, Bohemia and the empire fell afterwards under the 
management of Ferdinand II. Of the different Austrian 
princes, it is the reign of Ferdinand 11. that is more i)articu- 
larly to bo considered. 

Such was the arbitrary nature of his government over his 
subjects in Bohemia, that they revolted. They elected for 
their king the young Elector Palatine, hoping thus to extri- 
cate themselves from the bigotry and tyranny of Ferdinand. 
This crown so offered was accepted ; and, in the event, the 
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cause of the Bohemians became the cause of the Beforma- 
tioii iu Germany, and the Elector Palatine the hero of that 
cause. 

It is this which gives the great interest to this reign of 
Ferdinand II., to these concerns of his subjects in Bohemia, 

^ and to the chai’actcr of this Elector Palatine. For all these 
events and circumstances led to the thirty years’ war. 

I cannot here explain to you the particular circumstances 
which produced such unexpected effects as I have now stated, 
but you may study them in Coxe and other historians. 

Wc thus arrive at the thirty ycais’ war. I will, however, 
turn for a moment to this Elector Palatine. This is the prince 
who was connected with our own royal family. He was mar- 
ried to the daughter of our James I. 

You will sec, even in our own historians, the great interest 
which the Protestant cause in Germany, to which I am obliged 
so indistinctly to allude, excited in England, as well as in all 
the rest of Europe. 

^ The history of the Elector Palatine is very affecting ; you 
will read it in Coxe. Ho accepted, you may remember, the 
croNvn which was offered to him by the Bohemians ; he was 
unworthy of it ; he accepted it in an evil hour. 

It must be confessed that the difficulties of those in ex- 
alted station are peculiarly great. It is the condition of their 
existence that the happiness of others shall depend on them, 
shall depend not only on the high qualities of their nature, 
their generosity, their courage, but on the endowments of 
their minds, their prudence, their foresight, their correct judg- 
ment, their accurate estimates not only of others but of them- 
selves. So unfortunately are they situated, that their ambi- 
tion may be even generous and noble, and yet their characters 
be at last justly marked with the censure of mankind. 

The Elector Palatine, by accepting the crown of Bohemia, 
became, as I have just observed, under the existing circum- 
stnnees of Germany, the chief of the Protestant cause ; but 
he undertook a cause so important, and he suffered the lives 
and liberties of thousands to depend on his firmness and 
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ability, without ever having properly examined his own cha^ 
racter, or considered to what situations of difficulty his powers 
were equal. When, therefore, the hour of trial came, wlicn 
he was weighed in the balance, he was found wanting, and 
his kingdom was divided from him. Had he himself been 
alone interested in his success, his subsequent sufferings might 
have atoned for his fault ; but the kingdom of Btdiemia was 
lost to its inhabitants, the Palatinate to its own subjects, and 
the great cause of religious inquiry and truth might have 
also perished in the general wueck of his fortunes. 

But in the reign of the same Ferdinand II. there arose, in 
the same cause in which the Elector Palatine had failed, a 
hero of another cast, Gustavus Adolphus. 

And now, to recapitulate a little, that you may sec the con- 
necting links of this part of tlio subject, in which I am ol - 
liged to leave such blanks ; you will liavc understood in a g, . 
neral manner, and I must now remind you, that the Ifoiise of’ 
Austria was the terror of the Protestants of Germany ; tluit 
Ferdinand II. oppressed b^’- his tyranny and bigotiy Ids Pro-*- 
testant subjects, more particularly in Bohemia ; that tlioir 
cause became the cause of the Protestant interest in Germany : 
that the Elector Palatine was the first hero of this great 
cause, and that he failed ; that tlie illustrious Swede was the 
second, and that he deserved the Idgh office wdnch he Inn-o— 
that he deserved to be the defender of the civil and religious 
liberties of Europe, and that lie was the great object of ad- 
miration in the thirty years’ war. 

Of this thirty yeans’ war it is not at all necessary that I 
should speak here, even if I had time, which I have not, be- 
cause tlie particulai-s are so interesting, that I can depend 
upon your reading them. You wdll do so, I beg to assure you, 
with gi'cat pleasure, if you once turn to them. The iiaiTative 
and detail you will find in Coxe. 

The campaigns of Gustavus, his victories, his death ; the 
cam[xiigns of the generals ho left behind ; the campaigns of 
the Austrian generals, the celebrated Tilly, the still more cele- 
brated Walstein ; jiarticulai-s respecting these subjects, and 
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many others highly attractive, you will find in Coxo and in 
llarte, and to these authors I must leave you. 

I will make, however, a few remarks, and first of Gus- 
tavua. 

As it must needs bo that offences will come, as violence 
and injustice can only be repelled by force, as mankind must 
and will have their destroyers, it is fortunate when the high 
courage and activity of which the human character is capable, 
are tempered witli a sense of justice, wisdom, and benevolence ; 
when he who leads thousands to the field has sensibility 
enough to foci the nature of his awful office, and wisdom 
enough to take care that ho directs against its proper objects 
the atllicting storm of human devastation. It is not always 
that they who have commanded the admiration of mankind 
have claims like these to their applause. Courage and saga- 
city can dignify any man, wdiatevcr be his cause ; they can 
ennoble a wretch like Tilly, while he fights the battles of a 
Ferdinand. It is not always that these great endowments 
iirQ so united with other higli qualities as to present to the 
historian at once a Christian, a soldier, and a statesman ; yet 
such was . Cbistavus Adol])hus, a hero deserving the name, 
perfectly distinguishable from those who have assumed the 
honours that belong to it, the military executioners, with 
whom every ago has been infested. 

The life of this extraordinary man has been written by Mr. 
llarte, with great activity of research, and a scrupulous exa- 
mination of his materials, which arc undci'stood to be the 
best, though they ai'o not suflicicntly particularized. The 
book will disiippoiiit the reader. Mr. Harte writes often 
with singular bad taste, and never with any masterly display 
of his subject ; but it may bo compared with Coxe, and 
must bo considered. 

The great question which it is necessary for the fame of 
Gustavus should be settled in his fiwoiir, is the invasion of 
Germany. Sweden, the country of wdiich ho was king, could, 
at the time, furnish for the enterprise only her twro great 
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products, *‘iron and mdn, tho soldier and his sword;” aiu 
with these a leader like Gustavns, some centuries hoforo 
might have disposed of Europe at his pleasure ; but, happily 
for mankind, the invention of gunpowder and the progress o 
science had made war a question, not merely of physical force 
but of expense. Tlie surplus produce of the land and labou 
of the snowy regions of Sweden were little fitted to suppor 
a hirge military establishment cither at home or abroad 
little fitted to contend with tho resources of tho House o 
Austria. It was therefore very natural for the counsellor' 
of Gustavus to represent strongly to their sovereign the cx 
penses of a ^var on the continent, the great power of the cm 
peror, and tho reasonableness of supposing that the Germui 
electors were themselves the best judges of the aflairs uf thr 
empire, and tho best able to vindicate their owui civil and it li 
gious liberties. 

But it w'as clear, on the other hand, that the power of tli^ 
House of Austria, which had already distantly menaced, niigl' 
soon be enabled to op>press, the civil and religious liberties h 
S weden : it was impossible to separate the interests of thnt 
kingdom from those of the Protestant princes of Gerniaiiy 
and, therefore, the only’’ (piestion that remained was, wlicthoi 
Gustavus should come forward as a leader of tlic combiiiatioi; 
against Ferdinand II., or w’ait to be callc<l in, and join tlu 
general cause as an auxiliary. 

Now the j)rince, wdio was naturally tlic head of the Pro 
testant union, was the Elector of Saxony, a prince whoso pdi 
tics and conduct at tlic time coidd only awaken, in the miiut 
of good men, contempt and abhoiTcncc. If, therefore, no oiu 
interfered, and that immediately, all was lost ; and tho ven 
want of a principal ,and the very hoj)elessness of the Protes 
tant cause, must liave been the very arguments that wciglici 
most with a prince like Gustavus, and 'were indeed the ven 
arguments that would have influenced an impartial reasoncr 
at the time, in favour of this great attempt, provided the abi- 
lities of Gustavus were clearly of a commanding nature. 
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On this last supposition, it must also be allowed that the 
case, when examined, supplied many important probabilities 
to countenance the enterprise. Speculations of this kind you 
should indulge, as much as possible, while you are engaged 
in historical pui'suits ; it is the difference between reading 
history and studying it. 

After all, it is often for genius to justify its own projects by 
tlicir execution ; and such may, if necessary, be the defence 
of Gustavus. 

If any war can be generous and just, it is that waged by a 
combination of smaller states against a greater in defence of 
their civil and religious liberty. Such was the contest in 
which Gustavus was to engage. Nothing, therefore, could be 
wanting to him but success. He won it by his virtues and 
capacity, and his name has been justly consecrated in the 
history of mankind. 

It sometimes happens, that when the master hand is re- 
moved, the machine stops, or its movements run into incura- 
disorder ; but Gustavus was greater than great men : w^hen 
Gustavus perished, his cause did not perish with him. The 
mortal part of the hero lay covered with honourable wounds 
and breatiilcss in the plains of Lutzen ; but his genius still 
lived in the ])erfcct soldiers he had created, the great generals 
he had formed, the wise minister ho had employed, and the 
senate and 2)eoplc of Sweden, whom he had elevated to his 
own high sense of honour and duty. Neither his generals, 
his soldiers, his minister, nor his people, Avere found so un- 
worthy of their sovereign as to be daunted by his loss, and 
they w ere not to ))e deterred from the prosecution of the great 
cause which he had bequeathed them. The result was, that 
sixteen years afterw^ards, at the peace of Westphalia, Sweden 
Was a leading power in the general settlement of the interests 
of Europe ; and if Gustavus had yet lived, he would have 
seen the very ground on which he first landed with only 
fourteen thousand men to oppose the luimcroiis and regular 
armies of the House of Austria publicly ceded to his crown, 
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the power of that t3"rannical and bigoted family confosscdl 
Jin ,i!)led, and the independence and religion of his own kin^ 
Uoin sniTiv.icntly }irovide(l for in the emancipation and safe! 
of the Protestant princes of Germany. 

v-onsidcring uiic reign and merits of Giistavns, onr atter 
tioii .oay be properly directed to the following points : — -tli 
invasion of Germany, the improvements which the king rn«‘ifl 
in the military art, the means w’hcrcby he could support hi 
armies, tlie causes of his success, his conduct after the victoi- 
of Loipsic, his management of men and of the circumstanci 
of his situation, his private virtues and public merits, Ih 
tolerance, and the nature of his ambition — how far it av;i 
altci-ed by his victories — the service ho rendered Europe 
IMiicli assistance is contained rather than presented to tli 
reader in the work of Hartc. 

The history of the thirty 3’cars’ war has been written h 
Schiller ; and when this era has been considered in the in..i’ 
simple and regular historians, the ])ei formance of tliis ei U 
brated w’riter may be perused, not only with great entei taii; 
ment, but with some advantage. Tndee<l, an}" work by Scliil 
ler must naturally claim our perusal ; but neither is his m 
count so intelligible nor his opinions so just as those of ou 
own hi.storian Coxe. 

The extraordinary character of Walstein — the groat gonern 
who could alone be opposed by Ferdinand to (Justaviis- 
was sure to catch the fancy of a German dramatist lik 
Schiller. Here, for once, were realized all the darling innigc 
of the scone ; mystery without any possible solution ; eiierg; 
more than human, magiiiticence w ithout bounds, distinguish^ 
capacity ; gloom, silence, and terror ; injuries and indignation 
nothing ordimiry, nothing rational ; aiul, at last, probably : 
conspiracy, and, at least, an assassination. 

The campaigns of Gnstaviis, and the military part of hi' 
history, will be found more than usually interesting. 
has laboured this portion of the narrative with great dili 
gcncc, and, as ho evidently thinks, with great success. 
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Wo are now arrived at the conclusion of our subject, and 
I have been obliged to refer to such large masses of historical 
ivatling, and must have left so many spaces unoccupied in the 
minds of my hearers, that I think it best to stop and recall 
to your observation the steps of our progress, and advert to 
ftJic leading points. 

The whole of our present subject, then, should, I think, bo 
separated into the following great divisions : first, we are to 
exauiine the contest between the llorniiu Catholics and the 
Uefonners from the breaking out of the lie formation to the 
peace of Passau ; then the provisions of that peace ; next, 
the causes of the thirty yeai^s’ war, which were, first, the 
conduct of the Protestant states and princes, Lutheran and 
Cidvinistic, from the death of Charles V., and their impolitic 
juul fatal intolerance of each other ; secondly, the conduct of 
the princes of the House of Austria, Ferdinand 1., Maximi- 
lian, llodolph, Matthias, and Ferdinand IJ., more particularly 
j|\K‘ir intolerance to their subjects in Bohemia and Hungary; 
then the iioeuliar circuinstauces in cousequeuec of wdiich the 
cause of tlic Bohemians and the oj)pressed subjects of the 
lluii.se of i\uslria became at length the cause of the lleforma- 
tiuii ill Cormany, and the Elector Palatine the hero of it; 
next, the misfortunes of that prince ; then the interference 
and character of the renowned Gnstavus Adol])hus, the great 
and efficient hero of that cause, and of the thirty years’ war 
at which we tlins arrive; then the campaigns between him 
and the celebrated generals (Tilly and others) employed by the 
Austriuii family, which form a new point of interest. Again, 
the continuance of the contest after his death under the 
;enci-als and soldiers he had formed, which becomes another; 
and in this manner we arc conducted to the settlement of the 
civil and religious dillereiiccs of Germany by the treaty of 
Westphalia, more than one hundred years after the first ap- 
pearance of Luther, which treaty is thus left, as the remain- 
ing object of our curiosity and examination, for it is the 
termination of the whole subject. 
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This celebrated treaty has always been the study of those 
who wish to understand the history of Europe and the dif, 
fcreut views and systems of its component powers and states. 

There are references in Coxo sufficient to direct the in, 
quiries of those who are desirous of examining it. But 
during the late calamities of Europe, after being an object ol 
the greatest attention for a century and a half, it has shared 
the fate of everything human ; it has passed through its ap- 
pointed period of existence, and is now no more. 

As a great record, however, in the history of Europe ; as a 
gi’cat specimen of w'hat human nature is, when acting amid 
its larger and more important concerns, it must ever remain 
a subject of interest to the politician and philosopher. TJiis 
treaty was the final adjustment of the civil and religious dis- 
putes of a century. 

In examining the treaty of Westphalia, the first inquiry is 
with respect to its ecclesiastical provisions. 

After the llcforination had once begun, the first effort o? 
the Protestants was to put themselves into a state of rospeci* 
and to get themselves acknowledged by the laws of tlic em- 
pire. In this they succeeded at the peace of Passau. 

Put the ecclesiastical reservation, as I have before men- 
tioned, had then ordained that if a Homan Catholic turned 
Protestant, Ins benefice should be lost to him. 

Truth, therefore, had no equal chance ; a serious impedi- 
ment was thrown in the way, not only of conviction, Imt of 
all avowal of conviction, and even of all religious inquiry. 
For with what candour, with what ardour, was any ecclesiastic 
to inquire, when the result of his inquiry might be, that lie 
would have to lose not only his situation in society, hut his 
accustomed means of subsistence 1 This point, however, could 
never be carried liy the Protestants. 

The Roman Catholics considered the reservation as tl)e 
bulwark of their faith, and found no difficulty in pcnsuadiiig 
the people, and more particularly the rulers of the people, 
that iiicir cause was the cause of all true religion and good 
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government. At the peace of Westphalia, therefore, it was 
agreed that if a Catholic turned Protestant, he should lose 
his benefice as before, and the same if a Protestant turned 
Catholic. But it will bo observed; that to make the last pro- 
vision was, in fact, to do nothing ; for the Protestant was the 
invading sect. Thfere was no chance of the Protestant’s 
turning Roman Catholic, and the only question of practical 
importance was, whether the Catholic might be allowed to 
open his eyes, and^ if he thought good, turn Protestant with- 
out suffering in his fortunes. This ho could not ; the eyes 
of the Protestant were already opeaod. 

The great cause, therefore, of religious inquiry at least 
(there was no doubt a great difficulty in the case) failed, but 
not entirely. For the inroads that the Protestants had made 
on the Catholic ecclesiastical property, during the first century 
of the Reformation, down, for instance, to the year 1624, were 
not inconsiderable ; and in the possessions which they had 
thus obtained, they were not to be disturbed ; a certain 
progress — aii important progress — was therefore made, and 
secured. 

Again (what is very remarkable) the civil rights of the 
Protestants, their equality with their Catholic brethren on 
all public occasions, in the diet and other tribunals, were 
allovred. 

This was an important victory ; far more than inferior sects 
ha^c been always able to obtain, more than they have ob- 
tained, for instance, in our own country ; far more than can 
be accounted for by any influence which moderation and 
good sense could have had upon the contending parties. 

Another result took place ; the Ctilvinists and Lutherans 
contrived at last to consider themselves as one body, whose 
business it was, during the negotiations of the peace and 
ever after, to provide for their common security, while equally 
resisting the authority of the Church of Rome. 

This too was an important victory, a victory which the 
two sects obtained, not over their enemies, but over them^ 
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selves, partly in consequence of their past sufferings, still 
more from the influence of their own worldly politics ; above 
all, from the master interference of France, whoso ministers 
C(]ually disregarding the distinctions between Lutheran iukI 
Calvinists, and the cause of Protestant and Papist, wished 
only to subdue the House of Austria, and to combine and 
manage every party so as to produce this grand effect, the 
object of all their politics — the humiliation of the House of 
Austria. 

The future progress of religious truth seems to have been 
but loosely provided for. A prince was allowed to change (,r 
reform the religion of Ids domiidons in all cases not liinifed 
by the treaty, or settled by antecedent compact with the 
subject. 

'I'ho truth is, that a question like this last was too deliniii 
to be adjusted by any formal ordinance in an age of religinii.> 
wavs, or indeed in any age. 

The general [)rinciple adopted by the treaty seems t<> li.ivo 
been, to confirm everything in the state it was h‘ft by tfn' 
year 1()24, an arrangement that must, on the whole, be o>\\- 
.‘^ideretl favourable to the Protestants, f-ir more so tliaii could 
liave been exj^eeted, if we reflect on their own nidbrlniiati- 
intoleraii(.*e of each otlier, aial the dillieulty, at all liiiu'.s 
of sustaining a combination of smaller powers against a 
greater. 

The gmit gainer in this contest was France ; the gnat 
.sufferer the ffonse of Austria. TJie gmndenr of the one was 
advanced, and the ambition of tlie other was for over 
humbled. 

A combination against the House of Austria liad boon loiiir 
carried on witli nn)i-e or h^ss regularity and effect, but cliiclly 
by the inflnonec of France. Tlie result of this united clfuit 
was scon in the peace of West})halia. 

It i.s })ainfnl to think that the establishment of the civil 
and rcligion.s liberties of (Jerinany wa.s owing, not to the 
goiierous, rational, steady resistance of the Protestant prince:;, 
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but miicli more to the anxiety of France to depress the 
ITonso of Austria ; and again, to the cheek which that House 
of Austria continually experienced to its designs, and was 
still likely to experience, from the arms of the Ottoman 
princes. 

In this manner it happened that for the religious part of 
the great treaty of Westphalia ; for such toleration, good 
souse, and Cliristianity as are to ho found there, mankind 
were, after all, indebted principally to such strange propaga- 
tors of the cause of truth and free inquiry, as Hichclieu and 
the MaJiometans. 

lly the treaty of Westphalia, the apprehensions which 
Ihirope had so long entertained of the power of the TTo\ise of 
Austria were, as 1 have just mentioned to you, removed. 

Hut it is the great misfortune of mankind that tlie balance 
is lu) sooner restored by the diminishing of one exorbitant 
power than it is again in danger by the prepon derail cy of 
iinothcr. Fi*om tliis oj ocli of the peace of Westphalia the 
real power to he dreadeil was no longer the House of Austria, 
hut France ; and tlie ambition of her cabinets, the compact- 
ness of licr possessi<»iis, the extent of lier resources, and the 
genius of her people, soon converted into the enemy ol the 
liappiiiess of the worhl that very nation whicli at the peace 
of \Fest])halia appeared, and hut in tlie honourable 

chai aeter of the protectress of the civil and religious liberties 
of (lermaiiy, iiml the mediatrix of the dissensions of a 
cciil.iiry. In the empire, tlic ilitrereiit states and princes were 
now more protected tlian before fixuii the emperor, hut they 
were not harmonised into a whole, nor was it possible that a 
luiiiiher of jictty sovereigns sliould he induenced by any 
general princijile. It was iiupos.sihle that they should form 
tlicmsclves eitlicr into any limited monarchy, or fall into any 
system ; whicli, however it might have advanced the substan- 
tial greatness of all, w’ouhl have diminished the personal 
splendour and fancied importance of each individual poteniato. 

Tlioy therefore continued in their common form of uniou 

B H 2 
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and law, and endeavoured to maintain the independence of 
the several princes and states by a league for their common 
interest ; bnt this league could not possibly bo made sufii- 
ciently binding and effective to secure that common interest) 
while they were exposed to tlie practices of foreign intrigue, 
not only from their situation, but from the improvident sel- 
fishness which belongs as well to states as to individiuils. 
Thus it happened that France, or any other power, found it 
easy at all times to convert a portion of the strength of Oer- 
many to its own purposes. Thus it happened that this im- 
mense division of the most civilised portion of the world 
never rose to that external consequence, and, what is moiv, 
never to that state of internal improvement and happiness, 
which, under favourable circumstances, it might certainly 
have realized. 

I must now make two general obsci^'ations, and conehido: 
first, on the House of Austria ; secondly, on the peace of 
Westphalia. 

There is no pleasure in reading the history of these princes 
of tlie House <jf Austria. At the most critical period nf tlio 
world they were the greatest impediments to its impiuvo- 
ment ; cveiy resistance possible was made to the UefDnnatioii 
by Charles V. Philip II. is proverbial for his tyranny and 
bigotry. If we turn from the Spanish to tlic Cermaii lino of 
this house, wc see nothing, except in (»ne instance (tiiat t f 
Maximilian), but tlie most blind and unfeeling hostility to 
the civil and religious rights of mankind. In this line aio 
numbered Ferdinand I., Maximilian, Kodolpli, Mattliius. 
Ferdinand I. wc sec always employed in tyrannizing over his 
kingdoms of Hungary an<l Bohemia. In his measures wo can 
discern only the most continued vinlaticm of every priuciiilo 
which should animate a legislator. Instead of rational at- 
tempts to train up the bold privileges of a rude peojilo into 
some prditical system, prc»perly mollified and adajited to the 
dispensation of more secure and practical freedom, wc see 
force and fury, and command and authority, and all the 
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machinery of harsh and arbitrary government, drawn out 
and employed to harass, subjugate, and destroy a spirited 
people — a people that deserved a better fate, by no means in- 
capable of attachment to their rulers, and perfectly suscepti- 
ble of a sincere and ardent devotion to their Creator. 

Wiis there any worldly policy in such outrages and injus- 
tice 1 Instead of affectionate and zealous subjects to be in- 
terposed between the dearest i)ossessions of the House of 
Austria and the Turks, men only were to be seen ever ready 
to break out into insurrection (mutinous chiefs), rebels to the 
power of the crown, candidates for the crown itself; men 
who were the sources of terror and embarrassment to the 
enipivc, not its defenders, or the guardians of the general 
security and repose. 

Nothing better can bo said of Kodolph II. and Matthias ; 
and Ferdinand II., under whom the thirty years’ wm* broke 
out, was, as nearly as human bigotry and tyranny \vould ad- 
mit, the very counterpart of Philip II, of Spain. 

Men like tliesc shmdd be pointetl out in history to states- 
men and to sovereigns, iis examples of all that they should 
in their public capacities avoid, not imitate. And this lesson 
is the more important, because these i)riiiccs were men, not 
only (d' princely virtues, of elevation of mind in adversity, 
of patience and of fortitude, and of great attention to busi- 
ness, l)ut men of very sincere though mistaken piety ; Ferdi- 
nand II. more particularly, while his public conduct exhibited 
tlic most unpiinci]>led lust of power, and the most unfeeling 
bigotry, was in private life the best of fathers, of husbands, 
and of masters ; and w henever the religion of mercy was not 
concerned, was merciful and forgiving. 

My second observation is connected with the treaty ot 
Westphalia, and relates to the general condition and progress 
of the religious and political happiness of mankind. 

What is the history of that religious and political happi- 
ness, the histoiy as hero presented to us, in this final adjust- 
ment by the i)oace of Westphalia? Consider it. 
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A spirit of religious inquiry had been excited in a monk 
of Wittemburgh j and so prepared had been mankind at the 
time^ that this spirit had passed from his closet and solitary 
thoughts, into the cabinets and the councils, the mind and 
the feelings, of Europe. What then was at last the result ? 
What were the provisions of the treaty of Westphalia. 

Did not the cause of reason and of truth everywhere pre- 
vail 1 and was not a new profession of religious faith every- 
where the consequence ? Not so. 

Again ; a great family had arisen in Europe, arbitrary and 
ambitious — the family of the Uouse of Austria. Did not all 
the states and powera whose interests could be effected, in- 
stantly unite in a common cause, and without difficulty re- 
strain and diminish the power of this universal enemy? Nut 
exactly so ; not with such readiness, not with such case. 

Again ; the whole regions of Germany were parcelled out 
among a number of cities and states, of princes and powers 
ecclesiastical and secular. 

Did not the different parts and members of a system so 
unfitted for mutual advancement and strength coalesce into 
some general form, some great limited monarchy, which might 
have protected the wdiole, not only from themselves, but from 
the great monarchies of France and Spain on the one side, 
and the Turkish arms on the other? Not so. 

In ftnsw’cr to all such inquiries, it must be confessed, that 
the affairs of mankind cannot be made to run in these regular 
channels; or their jarring interests and prejudices be moulded 
into the convenient and beautiful forms which a philosophic 
mind might readily propose. Some effort, some approxima- 
tion to a reasonable conduct in mankind, is generally visible: 
a struggle between light and darkness, from time to time, lui 
amelioration, an improvement — at the period of the Reforma- 
tion for instance — no doubt, an advance most distinct anti 
important ; the seeds of human prosperity, after each reno- 
vation of the soil, somewhat more plentifully scattered ; tho 
harvests continually less and less overpowered by the tares. 
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All this is discernible as we journey down the great tract of 
history, and more than this is perhaps hut seldom to be per- 
ceived. 

But what then is the practical conclusion from the whole ? 
That the virtue of those men is only the greater, who, in the 
midst of difficulty and discouragement, labour much, though 
they have been taught by reading, reflection, and perhaps 
experience, to expect but little; who, whatever may be the 
failures of themselves or others in their endeavours to serve 
their fellow creatures, are neither depressed into torpor, nor 
exasperated into misanthropy ; wdio take care to deserve suc- 
cess, but who do not think that success is necessary to their 
merit ; who fix their eyes steadily on the point of duty, and 
never cciiso according to the measure of the talents with 
which they are entrusted by their Creator to unite their 
efforts and embark their strength in the great and constant 
cause of w'ise and good men, the advancement of the know- 
ledge and the virtue, that is, in other words, of the happiness, 
of their species. 



LECTURE XIV. 


IIEMIY Vlll. ELIZABFrni. JAMES I. CHARLES I. 

We must now turn to England. During the reign of a 
prince so respected for his courage and understanding, and su 
tyrannical in his nature, as Henry VITf., in the interval be- 
tween the decline of the aristocracy and the rise of the com- 
mons, the constitution of England seems to have been ex- 
posed to the most extreme danger, and if Henry had lived 
longer, or if his successor luul resembled him in caj)aeity and 
di.s])Osition, this island, like France, might have lost its lilxr- 
ties for ever. 

It appears that the slavish submission of parliaments ha-l 
proceeded, at length, to allow to the proclamations of I ho 
king ail authority, which, notwithstanding the reinarkahle 
limitations annexed to it, might eventually have been ex- 
tended, in practice, to the destruction of all other authoi ily 
ill the realm. 

It is true that this act was not obtained till the thii ty-rir.d. 
c-f his reign, and within a few years of his death; hut in 
abuut ten years after his accession, it appeal's from L"i‘d 
Herbert, who wrote a life of him, that ho had caused to ho 
made ‘*a general muster and deseri[dioii of the value of 
every man’s laud, as als(j the stock on the lands, and who uas 
owner tlierc<jf, and the value and siihstaneo of every i)ersoii 
above sixteen.” — Herbert, [>. ll^L', ann. lo22. In eoiiscapieneo 
wlicreof he dcinaiidi'd a h»an, itc., from his subjects, not fivsli 
.sup[dies from the Comimms; so that the intentions of the 
king and his council were snllieiuntly clear. 

Ibit tiiere can Ik; no stronger testimony to the right of the 
houses of j)arliaineiit to tax, or rather to concur in the taxa- 
tion of the people, than the rc.sult of the utmost efforts of 
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the king and Cardinal Wolsey,to obtain money without their 
sanction. “All which extraordinary ways of finishing the 
present usurpations,” says the historian, “ ended in a parlia- 
ment the next year.” 

In this next year, it seems, the cardinal himself personally 
interfered in the House of Commons, and the particulars are 
veiy curious. 

On the whole, the king, as it afterwards appeared, could 
direct and limit the Refonuation at his will ; could manage 
at his pleasure the morality and religion of the Commons, 
but not their property. 

In l52o, an attempt was made once more to raise money 
without parliament, but the people showed the spirit of 
Jhiglishmen, for while they pleadcil their own poverty, they 
iillogcd, in the first place, “that these commissions were 
against the law (Herbert, p. lo2). And the king at last 
dist\ vowed the whole proceedings, “and by letters,” says the 
historian, “sent through all the counties of England, declared 
l^c would have nothing of them hut by way of benevolence.** 
Even with respect to the benevolence, the naiTativc, as given 
hv Jlorhert, is curious; still more so, when a beucvolenco 
was again tried, and again clearly resisted, in 1544. 

Oi)positioii WJI.S constantly made, though the judges autho- 
rised this expedient in the fii'st instance, and though in the 
latter. Read, a magistrate of the city, who refused compliance, 
was, by a great outrage, sent to serve in the wars against the 
Scots, and treated in a manner perfectly atrocious. 

It always appears, that it was necessary to have recourse 
to parliament, and the king in his last w’ords, though the 
i most decided and detestable of tyrants, “thanked them, be- 
I cause they had freely, of their own minds, granted to him a 
[Certain subsidy.” 

Slavish, therefore, and base as these parliaments wrere, the 
[members of them did not entirely forfeit the choi'acter of 
(El! glishmen. 
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With respect, however, to the gi'cat point of the very exist 
ence of our legislative assemblies, it is to be observed, tha 
from the violent, cruel, and unprincipled measures into wliicl 
Henry was so repeatedly hurried, ho had continually to appl^ 
to his parliaments, which kept up the use of them at tlii 
most critical cm in our constitution. 

In France, on the contmry, Francis I. could always contriv 
to do without his national assemblies ; a circumstance whic! 
most unhappily, and most materially, contributed to thei 
decline and fall. 

In England, on the death of Henry, the real nature of tli 
constitution was immediately shown. The very first ycai*.s ( 
the minority of his son, Edward VI., produced repeals i 
those acts which had violated the acknowledged liberties o 
the country. 

But a bad minister could so impose upon the excellcn 
nature even of Edward VI., as to cause him to issue at thi 
close of his reign, a proclamation intended to influence th 
election of members in parliament ; a precedent whicli wa 
sure to bo followed by such a princess as Mary, and, after 
wards, though probably with less ill intention, by .James I. 

So innumerable are the perils to which the liberties of the 
subject are always exposed. 

I hasten to the reign of Elizabeth. “In onler to under- 
stand,” says Mr. Hume, “the ancient constitution of KuLrlimd 
there is not a period 'which deserves more to be studied tlinii 
the reign of Elizabeth.” And it happens that there can l)C 
no ])eriod of our history which may l)c more thorouirli]}' 
studied. Camden Inis written her life. There arc vciy valu- 
able collections of letters and papers ; you may trace them 
in the references of Hume and Ilapin, and many curious iiiul 
amusing, and sometimes important particulai-s, have been 
lately drawn from these sourcc.s, and presented to tlic ordiiiaiy 
reader in a very agreeable and .sensible manner by Miss Aikin, 
in her Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is, 
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owevcr, the constitutional part of this history that I can 
lysclf alone allude to. 

Hume, after making the remark I have alluded to, proceeds 
3 state the very arbitrary nature of the constitution, as 
xhibited in the conduct and maxims of that queen, and of 
le ministers at that time. On the whole, he makes out a 
irong case to show the existence of such tribunals, such 
rinciples, and such practices, as seem in themselves totally 
iconsistent with all civil freedom, however qualified the idea 
Inch we should affix to the term. 

But this reign, it must on the other hand bo remembered, 
xliibits not only (as Jliimo endeavours to prove) the strength 
rid extent of the royal prerogative, but also unveils and 
lows, though at a distance, all those more popular principles 
liich equally belonged to the constitution of England, and 
11 tliosc reasonings and maxims, and even parties and de- 
jriptioiis of patriotism, which grew up afterwards into such 
^sihlc strength and form, during the reigns of her successoi*s, 
ames and Charles. 

For instance, and to illustmte both views of the coiistitu- 
011 — the arbitrary and the jiopular nature of it. 

Whatever concerned tlic royal prerogative was considered 
y Elizabeth as forbidden ground, and she included within 
lis description, in a religious age, everything that related 
the management of religion, to her particular courts, and 
) the succession to the crown ; she insisted, in her own 
ords, ‘Hhat no bills touching matters of state, or reforma- 
011 in concerns ecclesiastical, should be exhibited.” — Cob- 
ett, p. 889 . 

This will give you some idea of Hume’s view of the reign, 
tid of the arbitrary nature of it ; and certainly it is quite 
isgusting to observe the slavish submission of some of the 
reatest men that our country has produced to the authority 
lid caprices of this female sovereign ; the manner in which 
oy became her knights, rather than her statesmen ; and the 
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sort of scuffle which the court exhibited, between men of t 
lji*st capacities and highest qualities, for mere patronage ai 
power, rather than for any worthier objects connected wi 
the civil and religious liberties of their country and of nia 
kind. But on the other hand, and in opposition to the vie 
of ITiime, it must be remarked, that, from the nature 
Elizabeth’s pretensions and claims, such as I liave just allud 
to, it certainly did happen tliat the members oi the Comiuo 
did often offend her by their words, and wore soinctiir 
brought into direct collision wdth her supposed authority, 
the measures they proposed ; that a real struggle ensued, a 
that Elizabeth, with becoming wisdom, generally gave way 
On the whole, all the particulars that make up the con> 
tiitional history of this reign, cannot, in a lecture like Ih 
be even alluded to ; nor is it possilde that any one can : 
quire bj” any other means than the i)crusjil of the 
tliat general imi)rossioii which the whole conveys. 

I have, thcrct’orc, no expedient left, but to eiidoavuur 
give some spceimeii of the whole subject, and this 1 u 
therefore now attempt to do. 

I select for that ]mrj>ose, the speech and the examiuai:. 
of Peter Wentworth (there were tw'o of them), and the m«' 
so, because you w’ould nut, unless you read tin* parliainent i 
]*rocecdiiigs, sulTicieiitly notice these singular transai;ti«>r 
Peter Wentworth was a Puritan ; this is another reason \\\ 
I vsliould di’aw' your attention to tlu'm. Y«m should lo;irn 
understand the character of the J’uritan as soon as pn;<siMi 
you must never lose sight of it while reading this particiil 
portiiui (jf our history. 

Wentworth was one of the most intrepid and aide asserto 
of the privileges of the house, and hoing, as I have just sai 
a Ihiritaii, lie was irresistibly hurried forwanl, not only i>y 
regard for the liberties of the subject, but by religious zeal 
Here, theivf(»re, iii Weutw’orth, we have immediately pi’ 
seated to us a forerumicr of the Ilampdciis and Pyms, ai; 
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II Elizabeth of Charles, the great actors that are to appear in 
he ensuing scenes ; and there is little or no difference in the 
•onstitutional points at issue. Observe then what passed. 

Elizabeth, after stopping and controlling the debates and 
urisdiction of the house on different occasions, at last com- 
missioned the Speaker to declare, in consequence of a bill rc- 
ating to rites and ceremonies in the church having been road 
hrec times, that it was the queen’s pleasure, that from 
icuceforth, no bills concerning religion should be preferred, 
)r received into tliat house, unless the same should be first 
ionsidered and approved of by the clergy.” 

Wentworth, and indeed other members, had on former oc- 
jasions not been wanting to the duty which they owed their 
joiintry ; but this interference of the queen produced from 
lini, some time afterwards, a speech wliich has not been over- 
ooked by Hume, and is in every respect memorable. Far 
rom acquiescing in the ideas which Elizabeth had formed of 
he prerogative of the prince, and of the duties and privileges 

the parliament, expressions like tlic following are to be 
bund in his harangue. You will observe the mixture of re- 
igious and patriotic feelings. We arc assembled to make, 
)r abrogate, such laws as may be tlie chiefest surety, safe 
cceping, and enrichment of this noble realm of England. I 
lo think it expedient to open the commodities (advantages) 
hat grow to the prince and the whole state, by free speech 
iscd in this place.” 

This he proceeded to do on seven different grounds ; and 
le coneliulcd, “ That in this house, which is termed a place of 
Vcc speech, there is nothing so necessary for the preservation 
)f the prince and state, as free speech ; and without this it is 
i scorn and mockery to call it a parliament house, for, in 
:ruth, it is none, but a very scliool of flattery and dissimula- 
iou, and so a fit place to serve the devil and his angels in, 
nd not to glorify God and to benefit the cominomvcalth.” 

And again : “ So that to avoid everlasting death, and coii- 
Icmuation with the high and mighty God, wo ought to 
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proceed in every cause according to the matter, and not ac 
cording to the prince’s mind. The king ought not to be undo 
man, but under God and under tho law, because the 
maketh liim a king ; let the king therefore attribute tli.it 1 
the law which tho law attributeth to him ; that is, doniinio 
and power : for he is not a king whom will, and not the la\ 
doth rule, and therefore, he ouglit to be under tho law. 
And again : " Wo received a message, that we should tic 
deal with matters in religion, but first to receive them fioi 
the bishops. Surely this was a doleful message; it was a 
much as to sa}’, ‘ Sirs, ye shall not deal in God’s causes ; iin, i 
shall in nowise seek to advance his glory.’ We are iucoj j,. 
rated into this idace to serve Gt)d and all Kiiglaiid, inid in 
to bo time-servers, as humour-feeders, as cancers that w..';! 
pierce the bone, or as flatterers that would fain beguile all i! 
world, and so worthy to bo condemned both of God and iii:i! 
God grant that we may sharply and boldly rej^rove (io.f 
enemies, our princes an<l state ; and s«.> shall every one ni* i 
discharge our duties in this our high otlice, wherein he Ii.m 
placetl us, and show ourselves haters of evil, and cleav« rs r 
that whicli is good, to the setting fi»rtli of (h'd's gloiviui' 
honour, and to the preservation of our in^blc queiii ain 
commonwealth.” 

The speech is not short, ainl he goes on to conclude tl. ; 
— “Thus 1 have holdeii you long with iiiv rnde s[)eeeh ; tlf 
which, since it tendeth wlndly, with pnie eoiiscieiiee, t(' ^ 
tho advaiiccineiit of ( Jod's glory, onr hononi-ahle S(»vi ivieii' 
safety, and to the sni'o defeiici' of this nol)h* i.de of lliigla;;!! 
and all by maintaining of the liberties of this Inamunil' 
Council, the fountain from whence ail these do spring ; nr 
humble and hearty suit unto you ;dl is, to ace('|»t mv 
will, and that this, that 1 have spoken hero out of eon> iruo 
and great zeal unto my prince and state, may n<»t be hurie* 
ill the [)it of oblivion, and so no good come tlicrcot. ’ 

Tlic house, it seems, out »*f a reverent regard to her nn- 
jesty’s honour, stoppeil him before he had fully finished ; auo 
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« he was sequestered the house for the said speech.” He was 
ifterwards brought from the sergeant’s custody to answer for 
lis speech to a committee ol the house. All that passed is 
vci*y curious. 

<< I do promise you all,” said this intrepid patriot, “ if God 
[forsake mo not, that I will never, during life, hold my tongue, 
ii any message is sent wherein God is dishonoured, the prince 
perilled, or the liberties of the parliament impeached.” And 
again : ‘‘ I beseech your honours, discharge your consciences 
herein, and utter your knowledge simply as I do ; for in truth 
her majesty herein did abuse her nobility and subjects, and 
did oppose herself against them by the way of advice.” 

“Surely we cannot deny it,” replied the committee; “you 
speak the truth.” 

'rhis speaker of the truth was, however, like many of his 
prod(.'cessors, sent to jadson for the “violent and wicked 
words yesterday pronounced by him toucliing the queen’s 
Auajosty.” 

^ This, it seems, was no surprise to him. In his examination 
bcTnic the committee, he had ohserve<l, “I do assure your 
lioiiours, that tsventy times and more, when I w'alked in my 
grounds revolving this speech, to |)rcparc against this day, 
iny own fearful conceit did say unto me, that this speech 
would carry me to the place whither I sliall now^ go, and fear 
would have moved me to yuit it out. Then 1 w’eighcd whether 
ill good conscience and the duty of a faithful subject 1 might 
keep myself out of prison, and not to warn my prince from 
walking in a dangerous course. My conseieiice said unto me 
that I could not be a faithful subject if I did more respect 
to avoid my own danger than my prince s danger ; herc- 
withal I was made bold, and went forward as yonr honours 
hoard; yet when I uttered those wonls in the house, that 
there w’as none without fault, no, not our noble qncen, I 
p^aused, and beheld all your countenances, and saw plainly 
that those words did amaze you all ; then fear bade me to 
put out the w’ords that follow’cd, for your countenances did 
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assure me that not one of you would stay me of my journey; 
but I spake it, and I praise God for it.” 

You will now observe the conduct of Elizabeth. In ^ 
month afterwards the queen was pleased to remit her disj. 
pleasure, and to refer the enlargement of the party to tlu 
house ; when the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to cx 
patiate, first, on her majesty’s good and clemcmt nature 
secondly, on her respect to the Commons ; and, thirdly, theii 
duty towards her. While he laid down that the house wore 
not, under the pretence of liberty, to forget their duty to sc 
gracious a queen, he failed not to add, that tnie it is, notliino 
can be well concluded in a council where there is not allowni 
in debating of causes brought in, deliberation, liberty, and 
freedom of speech ; and the whole tone of his haranixuo. 
which appears even now moderate and reasonable, being juv.. 
nounced, as it w'as, by a minister of the crown, in the ivirm 
of Elizabeth, and in a set speech made for the occasion, mint 
bo considered, though the minister was more of a patriot tluu; 
the rest, as indicating that the liousc really felt that 
worth had been guilty rather in form than in substaiu e, and 
had not offended against the spirit of the constitution, tliunirh 
the vigour and ability of Elizabeth’s administration, and Iilt 
jealousy of her prerogative, made it a task of (lifliciilty, and 
even of personal danger, openly to resist her political maxims 
or dLsregard her menaces. 

The few particulars that I have thus mentioned will. T hoj'O, 
serve my inirposo, tliat of giving you some general notion, n"t 
only of this remarkable ti'ansaction, l)nt of tlio whole subject, 
that is so long to occupy your attention. 

Eleven years afterwards the wime patriot Mini Puritan, on 
a similar occasion, handed forwanl to tlu* Speaker a low 
clcs by way of queries, among which wo fiml one cniudied in 
the following words : — ** Wlielher there be any council wliicli 
can make, add to, or <liiniiii.sh from, tlu* laws of this realm, 
hut only this council of parliament?” — a ciuery which cut- 
worth conceived could only be au-swerod in the negative (that 
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there was no council but parliameut) ; and which, if bo au- 
Bwcrcd, would at once put an end to all the maxims and pre- 
tences of arbitrary power. 

It was for another century so to answer this important 
query, and not before a dreadful appeal had been made by 
the commons and the ciwn to the uncertain decision of 
arms. 

Not a session took place in the reign of Elizabeth wliich 
docs not present some speech or motion, or debate, charac- 
teristic of the times, and of the imdefiued nature of the con- 
stitution ; and we have repeated specimens of the same sort 
of constitutional questions, the same sort of state difficulties 
that took place in the subsequent reigns of James and 
Charles. 

lint there is this important difference invariably to be ob- 
served : Elizabetli could alwa3’.s give way in time to i*ciidcr 
licr concessions a favour. Unlike other arbitmiy princes, 
and unlike chiefly in tliis particular, she did not think it a 
•jnark of political wisdom always to persevere when her autho- 
rity was resisted. She <lid not suppose that her subjects, if 
she yielded to their petitions or complaints, would necessarily 
conclude that she did so from fear ; she did not conclude, 
that if she became more reasonable, they must necessarily 
become less so. 

With as high notions of her prerogative as an^" sovereign 
that can be niciitioned, in her own nature most liaughty and 
must imperious, she had still the good sense not 011I3' to per- 
ceive, but to act os if she perceived, that it was her iutcrest 
to he beloved as well as respected ; and her reign, if ex- 
amined, shows a constant assertion and production of the 
powers of the prerogative, but still tlie most prudent manage- 
ment of it, and the most careful attention to public opinion. 
This last is a great merit in all sovereigns and their ministers, 
and indeed somewhat necessary to the virtue of all men, in 
^private life as well as public. 

Now the question* is, successful and able as she was, what 
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was it that imposed any restraint upon her disposition 1 Why 
did she so respect and abstain from the privileges which she 
might or might not think belonged to the commons ? Why 
did she temper the exercise of what sho judged her own 
prerogative, make occasional concessions, and, after all, not 
be that arbitrary sovereign, which, according to Iluinc, tlic 
constitution rendered her ? There seems no answer but one; 
that such was the spirit of the eoiistitution (whatever miglit 
bo [its letter), such Wiis the cflect it produced on the miiulg 
of her people, and of her houses of legislature, that, on tJio 
whole, it was not prudent, it would not have been 
sufficiently legal, for her to be often or systematically thaf 
absolute sovereign which the historian supposes her to 
The conclusion, therefore, is, that the constitution was ti, 
ill fact, what Ae imagines. There is certainly some coiifiisi.. 
ill Ilume ; he docs not distinguish between the const Inn in 
as originally understood before Henry VII., and tlie c oi 
stitutioii as it afterwards obtained in practice ujnUi- liie 
Tudoiu Add to this, that it is in vain to lo<jk oiuiidya!' 
statute.s and at courts, whether crpiitable or oppre>>ive. 'JT.. 
general spirit of the whole, tlic notions of it that aie inliu] ii. 1 
and transmitted, the effect produced on the oi)iiiions 
temperament of the jjublic and i*f the vnlers themselvc 
tAese are the great ol jects to be coii>idered when wo .^pL^ikcf 
a constitution. 

It i.s but too obvious to remark tljc superiority of l^lizakctli 
over her succe.ssors, particularly tlie unhappy (’iiailes, in Miv 
most important rotpiisite, the art of discovering the state cf 
the public mind, the art of appreciating well llic naliiR- of 
the times in which she lived. 

The fact seems to have heen that tlio great merit, fli'* k’ 
merit of this renowned rpiceii w’as this ; with great faults, Ij:* ! j 
2 >assions, and most female wcakiic.sscs, slio Iiad still tlic spirit 
and tlic sense so to control her own nature, that, wiili 
exception of licr a]>iJointmeiit of Leicester to charges ilic 
most critical, slie never, like otlicr sovereigns of biiuihi j 
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faults, neglected the interests of her kingdom, or by the in- 
dulgence of her own failings brought calamities on her sub- 
jects. This is an honourable distinction. If princes and 
ministers, in their real disposition as reprehensible and odious 
as Queen Elizabeth, would in practice become rulers as pru- 
dent and patriotic, the affairs of mankind would present a 
very different and far more pleasing appearance. 

There is a dialogue by Dr. Hurd on the Times and per- 
sonal Qualities of Elizabeth, which is not long, and well 
worth reading, where her character is very severely criticised, 
and feebly defended. 

Camden’s Life of Queen Elizabeth may be consulted lor 
minute particular respecting tlic distinguished families and 
statesmen of those days, and for facts. The history is drawn 
up in the form of annals ; the stylo clear and unaffected ; but 
there are no philosophic views ; no comments on the civil and 
religious liberties of the country ; little said of the Puritans 
or of the penal statutes against the Papists ; the conduct of 
‘Queen Elizabeth not properly criticised, and the whole what 
one might expect from an honest, diligent man, wdiose 
patron was Cecil, and wlio vrrote during tlie reign of James I., 
at a time wlien histoiy had not assumed her modem charac- 
ter of philosopliy teaching by examples. This Camden is the 
celebrated antiquarian; and livun tlic r>iogi'aphia Britannica 
of Kippis it appears tliat great pains were taken with this 
work, and that it was much admired in its day. Camden 
had access to all tlic slate papers of Lord Burleigh and of the 
public offices. The publications of Birch may bo consulted ; 
“Birch, the indefatigable/’ as be was called by Gray. 

The Journals of the Parliaments (folio edition, 1682), by 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes, is a work of authority connected with 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The prefticc is worth reading; 
it is animating, it is edifying to .see the piety and industry of 
thpso venerable men of former times. “Yet T have already,’ 
says he, “entered upon other and greater labours, conceiving 

J^yself not to bo bom for myself alone These I 

c c 2 
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liave proposed to mysielf to labour in, like him 

that shoots at tlic sun, not in hopes to reach it, but to shoot 
as high as possibly his strength, art, or skill, will permit. 

Yet, if 1 can but linish a little, it may 

hereafter stir iij) some able judgments to add an end to tlic 

whole I shall always pray, <fcc., that by all my 

endeavours, God may bo glorified, the truth, divine or human, 
vindicated, and the pidjlic benefited.’* 

“ Sic niilii contiugat vivcrc, sicque inori.” 

Most of what is to be found in Sir Simonds may be soon 
in the Parliamentary History, as published by Cobbett, with 
valuable ailditions from Strype. 

From these debates some idea may be formed of the man- 
ners of the times, and of the minds of the great men tliat 
appeared in them ; some i<lea too of the constitution. 

SerjCcint Hyle said, ‘‘ 1 marvel much that the hnusiMvili 
stand up(Ui gmutiiig of a subsidy, . . . w’lieu all we Iiaw* 

her Majesty's ; ‘‘at which all the lioiisu herm]iO<l, 

laughed, and talked.” — Page (VM), 

*• He that will go about to debate her Majesty's laM’ .-'.v 
live,” said Hr. Ihiniet, “bad need walk warily.*' — I’agr ‘jlV 
See, t<;o, Secretary Geeil's speech, page (MO. Ihii Hr- ([uii;:. 
after all, gave ii|) the monopolies complained of. 

Sir JCdward C«ike speaks very strongly in favour of tlio 
anti<iuity of tlie Goinnioii.s page ohv. ‘‘At the fi^t; wlmutc 
all Olio liou.'C, and sat togoilior by a precedent wlji< h I liavo 
of a parliauunt holden before the Coiupie.^t, by lvl\\ai<l. the 

son of Ktlielred “but the commons silling in j'ic- 

sence of the king, and amongst thi‘ nobles, disliked it." . . . 
‘•'and the liou.se wa.s divided, and came to sit asuii'ler. ' 

The facts <lo not seem to agree witli this repivsciitatkMi, 
our present House of Commons not being the same as tlio 
‘'coinmnnita.s' of the aneient parliament ; and again, to th*? 
same ctVoet, Sir Kdward Coke spoak.s, in another i-lace. 

The chief points of interest in these debates arc the s})eeclios 
and queries of Peter Wentworth for freedom of speech, i'C. 
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Discussions on the privileges of tho commons in case of 
arrests, «fec., and on monopolies, when the cpicon s prero^^ative 
came into fiuestion. 

In Sir Siiiioiids’ Reports tho Puritans and the penal laws 
against Papists, «kc., do not make the appearance that miglit 
be expected. The notions then entertained on subjects of 
political economy appear parliculai*ly in the speeches of Sir 
Francis Racon i and from the mistakes of such a man, and 
such men as were then around him, may be estimated tho 
merits of Adam Smith, and tlie progress of improvement in 
the course of a century and a half. 

Tho forms of parliamentary proceedings and ceremonies 
may he studied in tliis work of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 

JAMES I. 

The same interest which belongs to the reign of Elizabeth 
belongs still more to the parliamentary proceedings in the 
reign of James I. 

Tho c<»inmuiis and the s(>Yoreigu seem of like disposition 
with their }>re(locossors ; but the former far more advanced 
in wisdom, and the latter in fully. 

llie gJViit contest between prerogative and freedom may 
be seen still ripening into fatal maturity ; and tho parties 
and maxims which so distinguished the reign of Charles I. 
are clearly visible. 

The i»roeeedings in parliament, and the speeches of tho 
king, are most of them marked by ex[n’es^ions and reasonings, 
tho perusal of which can alone convoy an ado([iiate picture 
of the times, and the revolution which was ap[)ruacliiiig. 

Many ol them are very remarkable ; one document, more 
particularly, entitled. An Apology of tho House of Commons 
made to the King, touching their rriviloges. It was presented 
to tho house by one of their committees. It is not easy to 
sey how the cause of the people of England could be stated 
more reasonably or more ably. It is supposed to be writteu 
y tho great Bacon, and is so excellent as to seem quite 
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superior to the ago to which it belongs, and almost to induce 
a doubt of its authenticity. Its authenticity, however, seems 
on the whole not to bo controverted. You will see it in 
Cobbett, and alluded to in Hume’s Notes. 

The king ax)pears to have formed one idea of the constitu- 
tion, and the commons another. Before the end of his rcigu 
ho was brought to cxxn'ess himself in a manner somewhat 
more agreeable to the general spirit of the laws and customs 
of the realm, yet his reign was marked by a continual state 
of warfare, and an open riix)turo was at last the result. 

Undei*standiiig that a x^rotestation had been drawn u]) by 
the house on the subject of their privileges, ho sent for tbiii 
journal book, and tore it out with liis own hand. 

This x^rotestation had allirmed that (lie liberties, franclji>r \ 
j)rivilegc.s, and jurisdiction of parliament arc the ancient an ! 
undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects 
England ; had asserted the conix^cteuce of ixarliamcnt In < 
sidcr siicli affairs as the king thought exclusively the oliji.t-j 
of what, in the x^i'h-lo of his folly, he callc<l his stnb>ri\ni • 
had laid down the frcedrnn speeeh, the immunity IVi i?j 
arrest, and tho illegality of the king's giving credence (as it 
\vas called) with resx^cct to the eonduet of the mcnihers'. 

Such were the roasoiiahh' wliich the king re;d>:t(; l. 

and with such violonco, Tiie leading members of the C(.'ii> 
mons were at tliat time such men ns Sir J-klward Ci,»ko ami 
Mr. Scldcn. James seems not to liavc i)eon a sovereign deter- 
mined in his character like Klizaheth, or brutal in his dis])o- 
sitioii like Henry VllT., l)ut he was in theory always, and in 
practice sometimes, a desx)ot : and tin* tendency of all hh 
exertions was to render his suecoss*.»rs so. Tho people of Kur- 
land have thercPijre an eternal ohligatiou to tlio great and 
virtuous men who oj)j)oscd his jiretonsions. 

There is, liowcver, one circumstance which took jdaco m 
his reign, not noticed by ^lillar, which, as far as it can ii'J'V 
be understood, seems favourable to the good intentions of j 
this monarcdi, but at the same time strongly indicates ho''’ 
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little the actors in a scene can appreciate their own situa- 
tion. 

I will state shortly the circumstances, which do not, I 
think, ai)pcar to have been sufficiently noticed by our histor 
rians. 

Oil the decline of the feudal system, the king was left to 
depend for the support of his own state, and even for the 
expenses of foreign ’war, — first, on the claims of his feudal 
rights, and on tlic exercise of his prerogative ; and secondly, 
on tlio sniiplies of parliament. These feudal claims and exer- 
cises of the prerogative were daily becoming, from the changes 
lliat had taken i>lacc in the world, less valuable to the 
crown, and yet more injurious and ollensivc to the subject. 

But if these were entirely to be withdrawn, the sovereign 
was then to bo left tottilly dependent on the fiivour of the 
corninoiis. It was neither in itself just, nor in any respect 
agreeable to the best interests of the people, that the sovereign 
^should bo thus deprived of all proper funds for the maiutc- 
iiaueo of liis porsunal dignity and constitutional importance. 
TliO only expedient for avoiding all tlio evils that might ensue, 
was, that the king slionld give up the feudal rights and prero- 
galivos which liis predeeossoi> hud exercised ; and the com- 
mons in rotnrn secure him an adequate revenue, a revenue 
which might bo collected from the subject with less injury to 
tlieir civil freedoTu and growing prosperity. 

In a few years after the king's accession, a scheme of this 
sort was actually in agitation. 

The Lords mediated, as usual, between the king and coni- 
I inoiis. Even the terms of the bargain, or, what W'as then 
I very properly called, of the great contract, were all adjusted. 

The parliament was prorogued in the summer to October; 
uid all that remained was, that they should state the manner 
u which the sum agreed upon (two hundred thousand pounds 
annum) was to be secured. But though the conferences 
^nd committees w’crc resumed, no effectual progress was made, 
lud the parliament was dissolved in December — nothing 
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done. This great chance for avoiding all the evils that were 
impending was thus lost for ever. Wo in vain inquire by 
whose fault, hy what unhappy train of circumstances, this 
golden opportunity was lost. 

The journals of the commons arc here 'wanting ; the jour- 
nals of the lords give little or no information, nor do tlio coii- 
tempoiTiry historians assist us. The king in his proclama- 
tion, after alluding to the afuiir, says only, “ that for many 
good considerations known to himself, ho had now dotoi iaiiiofl 
to dissolve the parliament.” When he culled a new one, four 
years afterwards, he only observes in his speech, tliat “lio 
will deal no more with them like a merchant, hy way of uX' 
change,” that “he shall expect loving contribution for loviuj,- 
retribution “ that to come to account with them how aii-l 
what, was too base for his quality.” In another speech lio 
alludes to some who had done ill offices between him ani] jjj.s 
commons. Tlic probability seems that tlie higgling ijiaiiuw 
of the commons had naturally disgusted the king : and tlnU 
two hnndrcd thousand i>ounds per annum was a sum Ih-.m'. 
at that time, than they on their part durst commit to tin- 
exclusive disposal of the crown ; and this conjeefun* i i.ii- 
firmed hy a few words wliich T observed in a jwissage <1' uiie 
of Sir John Kliot’s spocelie.s, made s<»mo time after. 

Ill a few months tliis new parliament was likowiso dis- 
solved, and in great ill-humour; yet nothing ucenrs in iho 
si»ecelK\s of the memher.s or elsuwlien*, with the casiin] cxri p- 
tion just mentioned in .Sir John Kiiot*s hint, that throws any 
light on this important transaction. Neitlitn' the l^adors, 
therefore, of the commons, with all their real ability, imr ilio 
king, with all his “.state-craft,” nor the historians at tho 
time, iniicli le.ss the pe<»ple, aj>pear to liave seen the crisis 
ill which tlic realm was already placed, or that tlio hi^t, 
perhaps only, system had been struck ui)on, and yet aban- 
doned, for saving alike the peo[»lo ami the monarrh froni the 
dangers to which they were c.xposcd. These dangers were 
uow inevitable. The commuiis had publicly stated the maxims 
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of their conduct — the principles, as they conceived, of the con- 
stitution. The kin^j had indignantly torn them from their 
journals, as inconsistent with his rights and the honour of his 
crown. The great question of prerogative on the one side, 
and of privilege on the other, was therefore at issue ; and it 
would have required far other abilities and virtues than 
those which his successor Charles possessed, to have been a 
guardian ininistcr of good to his unhappy country, in a situ- 
ation so little understood, and however understood, so en- 
coiiipassed with dilHcultics. 

CHARLES I. 

Making every allowance for the imperfection of human 
jiulgmcnt, making every allowance for the impossibility 
which seems always to exist cither for king or people pro- 
perly to comprehend their situation, when these dreadful re- 
volutions are approaching, still t lie conduct of Charles ap- 
pears totally infatuated. 

^ Admit that lie entertained the same notions of the royal 
prerogative which his father had done, that he thought hini- 
iSi'lf ))ound in lionour to defend it, was it not clear that he 
must then adopt a system of ee(»n(*niy, and avoid expense at 
home and wars abroad ? 

If his parliaments dillered with him about his rights, could 
he on any other system do without them ? Admit, again, 
that ho lived in a religious age, when Papist and Protestant, 
when Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist, gave each of 
tlicin the most unreasonable importance, as they are always 
disposed to do, to their ow'ii particular iloctriiics and ceremo- 
nies, liad not the nature of the religious principle snfliciently 
displayed itself ? Had not the transactions in Cermaiiy from 
the hcgiiming of tlic Reformation, been a subject of the mofct 
recent history ? Had not the efforts which the Calvinists 
made in France, had not the wars in the I.ow Countries, 
hjd not the success of the Hollanders, been exhibited immedi- 
jately before his eyes ? Could he draw no lesson for his own 
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conduct from instances like these ? Could all that he Iiad 
even then witnessed in what is now called the thirty years’ war 
in Germany produce no effect upon his understanding ; and 
if the ability and spirit of his English parliaments were not 
SuflBciciit for his embarrassment^ was he still further to increase 
his difficulties, was ho to go on and summon to his destruc- 
tion all the furies of rage and fanaticism from Scotlaiid? 
The w’isest monarch, in the situation of Charles, miglit, no 
doubt, have failed ; but it seems scarcely possible for 
T\'Oi*st enemy to liavc advised more obvious and fatal mistake.? 
than those, which, with all our compassion for his fito, vro 
must allow that ho committed. 

With this period of our history wc are certainly calh. ! 
upon to take more than ordinary pains. It has been liiidilv 
laboured by Hu mo ; it has bevn considered, in his <*wu luiiilv 
and decisive manner, b}' ^lillar; it has been details l.v lii^ 
virtuous Clarendon; a sort of Journal of it has boon uiufl. I ,■ 
Whitelockc ; what a [»]ain and gallant soldier tlionglu ijj iy 
be seen in Ludlow; a more domestic view of it, in tln' 
Colonel lIutcbin>on ; and the [‘tirliamcntary prf.M:oriliii .:i| 
public documents may be examined in C«^l)bctt, ami | :'-;i 
larly’' in Ilimliworth, Mneli luoie than this may l>c Ihiii-.l if 
souglit for; hut loss than this ean seaircly he sutlii.it.ai f-i 
any one wlio wouM understand the history of the UMiistiru- 
tion of England. 

There is a ilistoiy of tlio rarliameiit hy May:;'. 

History of tlio Independents h\’ the Pivshyteriaii Walkii*: 
j^apers Cf >110010(1 ly Ishils^-n, wlm professes to con’C(;t 
worth ; and diffi*roiit memoirs, s,uoh as the Memoirs of Hollis 
and Sir P. AVarwick. 

Since T drew up flie.-e lectures, the whole suhjoct has Ikvu 
con.sidorc(l l»y Mr. I’rodie, a searcher into original ivct}'!.' 
and a coiTcetor of Hume. Mr. Godwin has i)ul*li>lu;(l ;i 
work which must he C(»nsidercd as tlie defence of the liojmb* 
lican party. Miss Aikin has lately furnished us iiuiKuUuit 
Slcmoirs, whieli become in the course of the detail by 
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3 cst explanation and excuse for the conduct of the popidar 
leaders, and more particularly the Lon^ Parliament, that has 
as yet a{)pcarcd, and on all and on every occasion, and on all 
the critical points of this memorable contest, Hallam will be 
found totally invaluable. 

But we must, in the fii-st [dace, attend to the philosophical 
reflections and statements of ilume and Millar. Their ac- 
Lount of the situation of the different orders of the state, 
and of the various religious sects, the views and interests of 
Dacli, and those general principl(?s of government which can 
iipply interesting period, all these arc very ably stated 

l)y these writei’s. And when compared with the documents 
ill llushworth, with the jinrliamentary speeches, and with 
the sincere though ajiologctioal narrative of Clarendon, may 
oiiablo every reader to draw his own conclusions. 

1 must by no moans forgot the iMi[)ortant work of Rapin, 
dways unaffocted and laborious, a work which may readily 
iiul ought ahvays to be comj>urod with Hume. 

^ But Jiaving reforrod my hearer to these histories and docu- 
inciits, I must leave him tlie };erusal of them in the whole 
Dr in pivvb They arc too numerous, various, and interesting 
Dvc'ii to be properly described ; they can only bo mentioned* 
[n like iiiamier the rofleeti<uis of Ilurnc and Millar are all of 
'liom far too valuable to be juTsented to you in any garbled 
aiauucr here, and indeed are far too well expressed to be pro- 
iuced in any words but their own. 

All that I can thorcforo attempt in the ensuing lectures is 
this, to offer a few observations, sucli as 1 conceive may pos- 
sibly be of use to those who undertake the perusal of all or 
iny of the books I have recommended ; such as may, perhaps, 
enable them to exercise their own diligence and their own 
)owers of reflection with the better elTect. 

Til the first i)lace, then, I would suggest that there arc two 
ading considerations in this subject which should be always 
ppt in vieav. TJxc first is this : — What was tho effect of these 
■ausactioiis on tho constitution iiliunatcli/ — on ike whole ? 
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Secondly, What were the comparative merits and demerits of 
the contending parties 1 

The first consideration must of course be suspended till wo 
can turn and look back from a very distant point of view, 
such as the Revolution of 1688, when these disputes were 
brought to a species of close. 

It is the second consideration, the merits and demerits of 
the contending parties, which is more within the reach of our 
attention at present. And even in this last question, the first 
will be found continually imidicated. 

With respect to this last inquiry, the comparative merits 
and demerits of the parties, what I would recommend is, that 
the whole of the reign of Charles should be separated into 
different intervals, and and estimate an comparison made 
the conduct of the parties during each of these intervals. 

This estimate may be vciy difterent during different inter- 
vals ; and it is from a consideration of the whole that a ver- 
dict must at last bo pronounced. 

I shall in this and the ensuing lectures endeavour to giw 
you a more distinct idea of what 1 have just proposed, and I 
shall attempt to do in a summaiy manner wlijit, as I conceive? 
you may with some advantage execute hereafter more regu- 
larly for yourselves, as you read the history and the proper 
documents connected with it. 

The first period wdiich I select as an interval is from the 
accession of Charles to the dissolution of his third parliament 
in 1629, an interval of four years. 

But before this interval or any part of the question l )0 ex- 
amined, one observation mnst be made ; it is this, that in 
appreciating the comparative merits of the two contending 
parties, it is most important to consider what was their con- 
duct at the commencement of their differences, and before 
the iupturc actually took place ; that is, which was at first 
the oftending party. Afterwards it is too late for cither of 
them to be wise. Offences and injuries generate each other 
from the very nature of human infirmity ; the decision is 
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soon committed to violence and force; and those are the 
most guilty who have been the original means of reducing 
themselves or their opponents to such dreadful extremities. 

This being premised, we are to examine, in the next place, 
this short, but, for the reason I have just mentioned, this 
most critical period, this first interval of four years. 

And to me it appears that it would be difficult to say how 
the king could have conducted himself in a manner less de- 
serving of our approbation. Read the history, and then con- 
sider, were not his notions inconsistent, not only vrith the 
civil liberty which belongs to a free monarchy, but w^ith the 
measure of civil freedom which at that time belonged to the 
English monarchy? Again, had his people any other hold 
upon him but their House of Commons? Had the commons 
any, but his necessities? Did they, therefore, in the last place, 
push their power of extorting concessions in return for their 
suj)plies to any extent not required by the public good, or 
ratlici*, to any extent not required by the constitution, even 

then understood? 

Take, for a sjiccimen of the whole subject, the proceedings 
on the famous Petition of Right. 

When we, in the first place, read the history and observe 
all the shifts and efforts of the king to evade it, and all the 
anxiety and labour of the commons to prepare it; and when 
we afterwards come to read the petition itself, the first sensa- 
tion is surely that of extreme surprise, for it actually apjjears 
to contain no declaration and no provision that we should 
not have hoped that Charles, or any other English monarch 
from the time of Magna Cliarta, would have assented to with 
cheerfulness. 

One observation, however, is to be made ; the Petition of 
Right did in fact endeavour to settle or rather to confirm for 
ever one particular point, which may not, at the first reading 
of» the petition, sufficiently occur to you ; this point was the 
pcreonal liberty of the subject. 

This petition, and this particular question of the personal 
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liberty of the subject, have been considered at length and 
with due diligence by Hume, and his observations must bo 
well examined and weighed. The personal liberty of tlic 
subject, you will observe, is the great point. 

There is a political difficulty, no doubt, in the question. 
Thus, it is fit that every government should have a power 
of imprisonment, even wifhout shoioing caifsc: because very 
extraordinary occasions may arise : a rebellion, for instance, 
may bo reasonably apprehended. But this Petition of Right 
gives no such occasional power, allows of no exceptions in any 
supposed cavsc, but la^^s down the personal freedom of tlio 
subject in all sitiiatio?is but those in wdiicli the subject has 
already become obnoxious to the existing huvs. Tliis, tlicrc- 
fore, docs not seem a proper adjustment of the great quest i«'n 
of the personal liberty of the suliject. 

It must, however, be observed, that it was on aceouut / 1’ 
no theoretical objection of this kind that Cliarlcs was resolved, 
if possible, not to assent to the Petition of Right. TIk* iv.il 
reasons of his opjio.sition were these : bceau.so ho liad r* 
means of raising money by the exertions of Jus prerogative, 
unless he could throw men into pi*isoii (witliout showing 
cause) if they resisted his requisitions ; and IjocaJise In* liad 
no expedient for controlling the fi’ccdom of speecli in ilio 
houses of parliament, unless it was, on the whole', ninlorsto«*'l, 
that the members w^ero within reach of what he and the lunls 
called his sovereign jiower. 

There can surely, therefore, lie no doubt that if tlie com- 
mons had not made provi.sion against this chiiiu of th(‘ crown, 
it would soon have been totally unsafe and impossible foi* any 
member in iiarliamcnt, or any subject out of it, to have 
offered any legal resistance to the arliitrary measures of the 
king; and the contest must at length have terminated en- 
tirely against the constitution. 

Charles had exorcised a power of imprisonment on pre- 
tences and for purposes totally incompatible with all liberfy; 
what was left for the commons but to insist upon it, as a 
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fixed principle, that no man should be imprisoned without 
cause shown? 

But what are we to say when we find that this has been 
always the language of the constitution, from Magna Charta 
down to that moment? ‘‘The truth is,” says Mr. Hume, 

^ “ that the great charter and the old statutes were sufficiently 
clear in favour of personal liberty. But as all kings of Eng- 
land had ever, in cases of necessity or expediency, been ac- 
customed at intervals to elude them ; and as Charles, in a 
complication of instances, had lately violated them; the 
commons judged it requisite to enact a new law, which might 
not bo cludeil or violated by any intcrprctiition, con- 
struction, or contrary in'ccedent. Nor was it sufficient, they 
thought, that the king promised to return into the way of 
his predecessors. ITis predecessors in all times had enjoyed 
too much discretionary power, and by his recent abuse of it, 
the wliole 'world had reason to sec the necessity of entirely 
retrenching it.” Theso are the words of Mr. Ilumc. 

But upon this statement of Mr. ILume, docs not the con- 
thict of the commons appear pei fectly constitutional and per- 
fectly reasonable ? With what propriety is Mr. Ilumo, at the 
close of this siibjcct, to use the following expressions: — 

“It may be affirmed, without ain^ exaggeration, that the 
king’s assent to the Botition of Bight pi’oduced such a change 
ill the government as was almost c(|uivalent to a revolution.” 

Ilow could this enactment of the Petition of Bight, this 
confirmation of Magna Charta and the whole statutes, which 
were already so clear in favour of personal liberty, how can 
this now assertion of what Iiad been always asserted, this 
new assertion in times of such extreme peril to the consti- 
tution — how can this be represented as equivalent to a 
revolution? The great political difficulty of the personal 
^liberty of the subject, which was thus decided by the coni- 
m&ns entirely in favour of the subject according to the an- 
cient laws and constitution of the realm, was not settled with 
philosophical accuracy by the Petition of Bight. To have 
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expected this in such times was to expect too much. After- 
wards, it was move skilfully provided for, as is well known, 
by making eflcctivc the writ of Habeas Corpus, in the first 
place ; and by the occasional suspension of the wu’it, in the 
second. In consequence of this writ, made at last available, 
no man can be now kept in prison without cause shown; and 
wdicn the writ is to be suspended, and men are to be kept in 
prison without cause shown, the suspension is asked for by 
the executive 2^owcr, and is assented to by the legislative 
power for a time specified, and on reasons first produced aiul 
deemed sufficient. 

The gcneml freedom of the subject is thus secured, and tlio 
very necessary intorfcrcnce of govcnmicnt in an arbitrary 
manner occasionally to protect the community from the con- 
cealed practices of foreign or domestic traitors, is thus luh 
m it ted. 

This is, I conceive, a very happy adjustment of one of tlic 
greatest difficulties that belong to the science of government. 

Observe, however, it is quite clear, that from the nunnci?! 
the wTit of Habeas Corpus is suspended, and the exociitivo 
power can throw' men into prison without showing cause, the 
govcniiuciit is at once clianged from a free to an arbitrary 
government ; and that the liberties of tlic country arc, froni 
that instant, left to depend on tlie S])irit of freedom, and on 
the habits of riglit think iug, tliat have already liccn generated 
by that free C(ni.slitution, not only' in the bouses of parlia- 
ment, the judges of the land, and the people, but even in tlic 
excentive pow'er itself. The question, tlierefore, that remains 
is, w’lmtlicr this justly celebrated w'rit of Habeas Coipus would 
now have existed in our constitution, if it had not been for 
the exertions of the commons in the reign of Charles I., and 
more particularly on this occasion of the Petition of Pight, 
and whether, if it bad not been for these exertions, an order 
from a sccrctaiy of state, and the Tower, might not have been 
as common in England, us Lettres do Cachet and the Bastilc 
were once in France. 
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I will now select another general specimen of these times, 
and of the struggle before us, — the (lucstion of tonnage and 
poundage. 

To me it appears, I confess, that the only point on which 
the exact propriety of the conduct of the commons, during 
the whole of this period of the three first xiarliaments, may 
be at all questioned lies here. I do not mean tlicir original 
resistance to the crown, in the question of tonnage and 
poundage, but their final management and behaviour at il.o 
close of this Irausaction. 

The king had in this instance, as in all the rest, acted most 
unskilfully and nnjustifiahly ; still he had at last given up the 
right and that publicly. But this, it seems, did not content 
tlic commons ; they proceeded immediately to carry t':e 
right, thus admitted, into practical and visible ciTect. They 
insisted upon granting the duties for a year only, with a view 
to aljor the customary mode of granting them ; and by thus 
)li Tying their right, to soltlo the question for ever. 

Now this appears to me to have been wrong; it was harsh, 
oirensivo, and had the air of a triumph over a Mien adver- 
sary : it would have been better to have made allowance for 
the king's situation and feelings : to have been satisfied, jhi* 
the jrr<y- /it, Avith the king’s surrcmlor nf the point in theory; 
to have sacrificed something of constitutional precision. fv.r 
tlic sake of an object so important as a sincere acconiinociatioii 
with the executive branch of the legislature ; in short, to have 
indulged the sovereign, even iu his uiircasoiiahleness and mis- 
takes, since the contest had evidently turned in their fiivour, 
and they could do it without hazard. 

In all political struggles, there is no duty so seldom prac- 
tised, and so necessary to society, as a forbcai’ancc and mag- 
nanimity of this nature. The commons thought otherwii^o, 
^ aixj.1 I do not deny that their sitnatioii was very critical, an I 
that much may be urged in opposition to what I have thus 
suggested. 

The second and next interval which I would select, is 

n D 
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tlio end of the first four years of Charles’s reign, from 1G29 
to 1640 ; a most remarkable interval of eleven years, and 
which is extremely important. 

Here a new scene opens : we have no longer, as hitherto, 
the king calling parliaments, and then demanding the grant 
of supplies, as the condition of his favour; and the commons, 
in their turn, rcxpiiring the admission of constitutional claims, 
as the condition of their subsidies. We have no longer pro- 
rogations, dissolutions, imprisonment of the members, and, 
during the intermission of parliament, loans and benevo- 
lences ; but wo have now a rdfeolutioii to call parliaments no 
more ; we liavc what were before occasional expedients, con- 
verted into a system of regular government ; wo have every 
effort excited to make the prerogative of the crown suppltf t/tr- 
place of parliaments ; and this plan of government perse- 
vered ill for eleven years together. 

Kow it is very cvidoiit, that if this experiment liad 
cceded — if Charles I. could have ruled without parliaments 
as he was to be followed by such ])viucos as his sons rcal)^ 
were, and must necessarily have been made, no (lilferem\ 
could have long remained between the English monarcliy and 
the French ; and Cliarlcs I., though amiable in private life, a 
man of virtue and of religion, would, in fact, have been the 
destroyer of the lil)urties of his country ; and in ibis im- 
portant respect, i)rcciscl3' on a level with the perfidious and 
detestable t\Taiit of Fniiice, Louis XI. 

This part of tlic history ought to bo well observed. Tiic 
illegal cxj)cdicnts, or, as Mr. Hume calls them, tlic Inrf/iflar 
levies of money, that were resorted to, and the cruel sentences, 
or, as Mr. Hume deiioiaiiiatcs them, the severities of the star- 
chamber and high commission, may bo gathered even from 
one of Mr. Hume’s own chaptci'S, the fifty-second, which you 
must particularly observe. 

The Puritans everywhere fled, preferring to the fair lands 
of England the savage and untamed wilds of America — wilds 
where their persons w’crc yet free, and their minds their own. 
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Ilazcliig, Pym, and Cromwell, even Hampden, had em- 
barked, bnt were prevented from proceeding by aii order of 
government. 

This last anecdote has been shown to be a mistake of the 
historians by Miss Aikiu, who was the first to suspect and ex- 
amine into the truth of this statement, with her usual dis- 
cernment and diligence. Of course the conclusions I had 
drawn from a circumstance, so striking as the flight of such 
leaders, are now omitted. 

But I shiill conclude this lecture by endeavouring to pre- 
sent to you the danger to which the constitution of this 
couniiy was in reality exposed fr<^m another point of view. 
It may he cf)llcctcd, I conceive, even from the manner in 
which so intelligent a philosoi>hcr as Hume, and so sincere a 
patriot as Lord Clarendon, have thought proper to express 
tliemselvcs on this occasion. 

The passages 1 mean to quote are a little longer than I 
^ could wish, but I conceive that, when fairly stated, they ex- 
emplify so completely the peculiar perils of our free govern- 
ment at this particular jieriod of onr history, that I do not 
venture much to abridge them, and certainly to mako no 
alteratitais in the expressions or sense. 

Mr. Hume, after detailing in the fifty-second chapter a 
scries of incidents, which show that the person and property 
of every man of spii’it in the country was at the mercy of 
the court, begins the next chapter with the following words : — 

‘•The grievances under whicli the Knglish laboured, when 
considered in themselves, without regard to the constitution, 
scarcely deserve the name ; nor wei'c they cither burthensomo 
on the people’s properties, or anywise shocking to the natural 
humanity of mankind. Even the imposition of ship-money> 
independent of tlic consequences, was rather an advantage to 
tjie public, by tho judicious use which the king made of tlio 
money levied by that expedient” 

Again : — “ All ecclesiastical affairs were settled by law 
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and imiiitciTupted precedent; and the church was become a 
considerable barrier to the power, both legal and illegal, of 
the crown. Pcaco, too, industry, commerce, opulence, nay, 
even justice and lenity of administration (notwithstanding 
some very few exceptions); all these were enjoyed by the 
f)eople, and every other blessing of government, except liber- 
ty, or ratlicr the present exercise of liberty and its proper 
security.” 

Observe now Lord Clarendon ; observe the facts that he 
first lays down, and then the remarks 'which he thinks it 
ncccssai'y to suljoin. His facts arc these : — “Supplemental 
acts of state were made to supply defects of law ; obsoleto 
laws ^Ycrc revived and rigorously executed; the law of knight- 
hood was revived, which w’as very grievous; and no loss un- 
just projects of all kinds (page G7, octavo), many ridiculous, 
many scandalous, all very grievous, were set on foot; the oM 
laws of the forest were revived; and lastly, for a spi ing a: *! 
magazine that should have no bottom, and for an evLTla.slij)g 
supjily for all occasions, a writ was framed in a f u’ln of law, 
&c. — the writ of ship money.” Ho tell us, “ Pliat fur li.c 
better support of these extraordinary ways, and to pi uUcI 
the agents and instruments who must be employed in tliein. 
and to discountenance and suppress all bold inquiriM’s ami 
opposers, the council-table and star-chamber enlarged tlieir 
jurisdiction to a vast extent, holding (as Thucydides saiM 
of the Athenians) for lionourahlo that wliich pleased., and ihr 
just that which profited; and being the same pci-.soiis in sew- 
ral rooms, grew botli courts of law to determine right, and 
courts of revenue t bring money into the treasury; the 
council-tahle, by proclamations, enjoining to the people wliat 
was not enjoined by the law, and prohibiting that wliicli was 
not proliibited ; and the star-chamber censuring the hroacli 
and (lisobcdienco to those proclamations, hy very gn at lines 
and imprisonment; so that any disrespect to any acts of 
state, or to the i)ersons of statesmen, was in no time iiiuiv 
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penal ; and those foimdatioiis of right, by which men valued 
their security, to the apprehension of understundiiig and wise 
men, never more in danger to be destroyed.” 

And yet at the close of his description of this most alarm- 
ing state of England, what arc his observations ? They 
arc these : — Now after all this, I must be so just as to say, 
that during the wiiole time that these pressures were exer- 
cised, and these new and extraordinary ways were run, tliis 
lving<lom enjo^'cd the greatest calm, and the fullest measure 
of felicity, that any people, in any age, for so long time to- 
gether (/. c, for the above-mentioned eleven or tw’elve years) 
have been blessed wdth, to the wonder and envy of all the 
other parts of Christendom.” 

Soon after he adds, having first given a more distinct emi- 
nicratioii of the blessings wdiich England enjoyed, these 
words : — I.aslly, for a complement of all these blessings 
they w’cro cnjtiycd by, and under the protection of a king of 
the most harmless disposition, tlic most exemplary piety, the 
greatest soliricty, chastity, and mcroy, that any prince hath 
lujcn endowed with.” 

Sue! I arc the w ords of Lord Clarendon. Now what I have 
to press upon your reflections is this : — If men like these, a 
calm, deliberating philosopher like Ilume (thongli favourable 
to monarchy, yet certainly not meaning to be unfavourable 
to the interests of mankind), if Hume at the distance of more 
than a century in the security of his closet ; and Clarendon, 
a lover of the constitution of his country, a patriotic states- 
man, while delivering, as lie rightly conceived, a work to pos- 
terity: if such men could think that these were observa- 
tions ou the subject, too reasonable to be withheld from tlio 
minds of their readers, bow ditticult must it have been for 
men at the time to have escaped from the soothing, the fatal 
i/ifluoncc of such considerations ; this supposed prosperity of 
their country, this peace, this order, these domestic virtues 
and piety of their king, their safety under his kind protection ; 
how ditiicult to have been generous enough to think of those 
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Englishmen who were to follow them^ luther than of them- 
selves; how difficult to have encountered the terrors of fines 
and imprisonments, for the sake of anything so vague, so 
abstract, so disputed (such might have been their language), 
as the constitution of their country ; how difficult to have 
resisted all those very pmdent suggestions with which sen- 
sible men, like Hume and Clarendon, not to say the minions 
of baseness and servility, could have so readily supplied 
them ; how difficult, w^hen all that was required of them 
was a little silence, and the occasional payment of a tax of a 
few shillings. 

Yet if our ancestors had not escaped from the soothing, 
the fatal infliienco of such consiuerations ; if they had not 
thought that there w'as something still more to be requivcil 
for their country, than all this peace, and industry, and com- 
merce, this calm of felicity, this protection and repose, under 
the most virtuous and merciful of kings; if they ha<l not 
resisted with contempt and scorn all the very prudent sugges- 
tions with which their minds might have been so easily ao- 
commodated ; if they had not been content to encounter the 
terrors of fines and imprisonments, the loss of their doiiics- 
tic comforts, the prospects of lingering disease and deatli for 
the sake of their civil and religions liberties; if they hud not 
had the generosity and magnanimity, the virtue and the he- 
roism, to think of their descendants as well as themselves, 
wdiat, it may surely bo asked, w ould have been now the situU’ 
tion of those descendants, and where would have bccn iiow 
the renowned constitution of England. 
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CHARLES I. 

Is my last lecture, I proposed to my hearers, when they 
came to the examination of this most interesting reign of 
Charles I., to divide it into different intervals, and during 
these intervals, to compare the conduct of the king and his 
parlianionts, the better to apj^reciato, on the whole, the merits 
and demerits of the contending parties. 

Disquisitions of tliis kind form an important part of the 
instruction of history ; the great principles of human conduct 
are, (Jii these occasions, examined and reflected upon, and wc 
arc thus enabled to draw general conclusions. The language, 
for instance, which I yesterday quoted from Lord Clarendon, 
constituted, no doubt, much of his coiivcrsatioii to those 
around him at the time. Wc see it afterwards the languago 
of Ifumc ; it will be the language of a ccrtiiiii portion of 
the community, and that by no means the least respectable, 
at all times, whenever the conduct of any government becomes 
the sulijoct of inquiry and remark. I therefore draw your 
atteiitiuii to it ; but I observed then, and I must repeat now, 
that such scntimcnls would have been fatal to our ancestors 
and ourselves, if they had prevailed in the time of Charlcs- 
Their tendency is, more or less, fatal in every period of society, 
and wlieii a mixed and free constitution has been at length 
established, and general prosperity has been the natural 
result, this turn of thinking seems to bo one of the last, but 
^certainly one of the most formidable enemies, which any 
such mixed and free constitution has to encounter. 

After dividing the reign of Charles into two intervals, tho 
first, of four years from his accession, tho next, of eleven years 
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immediately succeeding, I mentioned to you, as a specimen 
of the transactions that took place, the Petition of lliglit and 
the question of tonnage and poundage. They gave occasion 
to the quotations I recommended to your attention from Cla- 
rendon and Ihime. 

It is to this second interval that belongs the celebrated 
question of ship-money. The very name of Hampden v/ill 
recall it to your mind. Observe the instruction which is to 
be derived from some of the circumstances that took jdacc ; 
observe tlic manner in which the great leaders of the poi)ular 
jjarty could be brought over to the court ; how even a man, 
so able and so severe as the celebrated Noy, the attoinc\'- 
general, could bo so misled, or so flattered, as to boctunc, in 
fact, the author of the writ for ship-money ; how the judges 
themselves could bo tampered with ; liow an opinion which 
tliey pronounced theoretically, ami in the abstract, could be 
abused ill practice, and turned to the most illegal purposes; 
how ail exorcise of the prerogative (eoiifincd and Ijouiided in 
its original application) could be extended indefinitely, and 
(;ouvertc<l into a regular mode of legislation, wlucli it was nu 
longer necessary in the court to justify, nor allowable for lliO 
subject to fjuestion ; when remarks like these have boon made, 
we may surely see, but too plainly, how many arc the dangers 
to which all civil liberty must be for ever cxiioscd ; how [»ro- 
carious, as well as precious, is the blessing. Let us honour, 
as we ouglit, the constitution of England, but let us consider, 
as we ought, liow, and from wdiom, we have reccivc<l it, and 
we may theu learn to pronounce with gratitude and roveroueo 
the name of Hampden. 

Such, indeed, liavc been the sentiments with wliieli tint 
nanio has been always pronounced by Englislimcn. Tlic his- 
torian irumc liim.self seems aflcctcd, for one short moment, 
l y the common enthusiasm, when he arrives at this part of 
his narrative. 

“When this assertor of the public cause,” says he, “had 
resisted the levy of ship-munej^ the iirejudieed, or prostituted 
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judges, four excepted, gave sentence in favour of tlie crown, 
flampdcn, liowcvcr, ol>taincd by the trial the ciitl for which 
ho had so generously sacrificed his safety and liis (]uict ; the 
people w ere roused from their lethargy, and became sensible 
of the danger to wliicli their liberty was exposed. These 
Viationiil questions WTro canvassed in every company, and the 
more tlicy w^cre examined, the more evidently did it appear 
to many that liberty was totally subverted, and an unusual 
and arbitrary authority exercised over the kingdom. Slavish 
pi’iiicij>les, they said, concurred with illegal practices ; eccle- 
siastical tyranny gave aid to civil usurpations ; iniquitous 
taxes w ere siqiported by arbitrary punishments ; and all the 
privileges of the nation, transmitted through so many ages, 
secured by so many laws, and purchased by the blood of so 
iiiravy henjes and jiatriots, now lay prostrate at the l*cct of the 
monarch ! Wliat, though public jicace and national industry 
increased the commereo and opulence of the kingdom ? This 
j!(lvantag,'e was lem]>orary, and d\w alone, not to any encou- 
Agomeut given by the cn)\vn, but t<.> tlio spirit of the English, 
the rcniuins of their aneieiit freedom. What, though the 
personal character of the king, amidst all his misguided 
counsels, might n\crit iiululgouce, or even praise ? Ho w^as 
but one man ; and the privileges of the people, tlic inheri- 
tiuice cf millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed to bis 
prejudices and mistakes.” 

Here Hr. Hume, as if conscious wliat might bo tlic influ- 
eiii.'c of tlio elo([uent reasonings and just statements which 
he was exhibiting, stops short — it w^as certainly high time ; 
and, as if unwilling that his reader should be excited to a 
sentiment of patriotism too unqualified, he immediately 
subjoins : — 

“ Such, or more severe, w'erc the scntimciits promoted by 
a great party in tlic nation. No excuse, on the king’s part, 
or alleviation, how'cver reasonable, could be hearkened to or 
admitted ; and to redress these grievances a parliament was 
impatiently longed for, or any other incident, liowcvcr cala- 
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mitous, that might secure the people against those oppressions 
whicli they felt, or the greater ills which they apprehended 
from the combined encroachments of church and state.” 

My hearers will easily conceive that it is impossible for 
mo ill the slightest manner to enter into any detail of 
the merits or demerits of the political questions that were 
agitated, and of the struggle that existed during these two 
intervals of four and of eleven years. I have attempted t( 
do what alone I can hope to do ; I have pointed out a fev 
of the more leading topics of political dissension, as speci 
mens of the ivhole, and have offered such observations upoi 
them as I am willing to believe my bearers, when they conu 
to examine the history, will think reasonable. 

J>ut we must now look at this subject from another p«,)i./ 
of view. 

I fiave already appri.sod you that the Tvcfonnation had jir - 
diiced in Knglainl, as well as in other countries, great dilR:- 
cnccs of oj)ini<)n on religious subjects, and that, therefore, il. 
religious principle got at length entangled in the politic.! 
questions that agitated tlie nation. This will be iiumediat^Jy 
apparent, I have already touebed upon a few <*f tla^ 
of CIVIL dispute between the sovereign and bis ])avliaiiuiit-; 
I must, thcToforc, now allude to tln.-MC nf a reli-ioiis naluiv. 
anti, therefore, to the system of measures wliicb (..'barlrs jrir- 
siictl witl\ respect to the iicigbbouriiig kingdom oi' SeHiliiuJ. 

Tt is ol)servcd ])y Mr. flume, in the beginning (;f bis jijfy- 
third cliajder, that ‘*it ^vas justly a]»[)relien(led liial siieli j'lv- 
cedents (alluding to tlioso that t<j()k place on the disuse »] 
parliaments), if patiently submitted to, would end in a 
disuse of parliaments and in the ostablislnnent of nrbitniry 
authority : but that (Jluirlos tlreadctl no opposition from tli^J 
pC(.»plc, who arc not commonly much affected with cuiise- 
quences, an<l require some striking motive to engage tliciii in 
a resistance to an established govennnent.” 

This inertness and want of forcsiglit, which the historhui 
so justly supposes to belong to the mass of every commuiiityj 
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would be, of all the characteristics of our nature, one of the 
most beneficial, if the rulers of mankind would not ungene- 
rously abuse it ; but this they arc always ready to do, often 
to the injury of the public, and sometimes even to their own 
destruction. 

Charles had been pci*scvering in this faulty, or rather cri- 
minal course, for some time after the fourth year of his 
reign ; but as he added folly to his political transgressions, 
he at last supplied his subjects with that “striking motive” 
which the historian justly represents as so necessaiy to rouso 
a pco])lc into rebellion. 

Unfui tunately for bis royal bouse, both he and bis fiilher 
lived in a religious age; and their particular tom ])crain cuts 
impelled tbcMu to introduce the religious principle into po- 
litics; an unworthy direction, which, of itself, it would have 
been but t».'0 apt to take in tlio existing circnnistances of the 
world. 

.lames T. bad pronounced the celebrated maxim of *•' 
t!»i>hop, no king.” The <livines of the ebureh of England 
wore in these times not wanting in their cndeavoin*s to cs- 
tablisli the doctrine of passive obedience; it was indeed sup- 
posed to bo the unqualified doctiiiie of the Scri|iturcs. A 
s}nq>atby and a snpyiosed bond of interest, to bo carried 
liliiidly to any unconstitutional length, was tlms unhappily 
formed between the regal and episcopal pow’ci*. Add to this 
that the religion of Charles and the famous Land was narrow 
niul intolerant ; and in a fatal hour it was resolved to intro- 
duce the canons and liturgy i>f the (diiireb of England, or 
lather a niodifieation of them, that was even more olTcnsive, 
into Scotland. 

It is needless to syicak of the injustice as well as the impru- 
dence of such ail experiment; but it is too important a fea- 
ture ill the yiortrait of these times not. to require the most 
perfect consideration of every reader of our bisti)ry. All that 
Clin bo said in extonuati»)u of Charles may be seen in Claren- 
don, and ill Hume; but 3’ou will do \vcll to yieruso much of 
this part of the history in Burnet ; and certainly in lliisli- 
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worth’s Collections, where the dissimulation, obstinacy, and 
folly of the king arc more shown than in Hume or in Claren- 
don, and where the fanaticism of the members of the Scotch 
church or of the kirk may also bo seen more completely by 
being disjdaycd in the very words and expressions which they 
themselves used, and of which no adequate description can be 
given. Their Solemn League and Covenant, now' that we are 
out of the reach of it, is, in spite of the seriousness of the 
subject, and the tremendous eftects it produced, such a speci- 
men of the rrcsb3^terians and of the times, as to be, I had 
almost said, amusing. 

1 do not, upon the whole, think it proper to be quote-] 
here, but you will of course peruse it attentively. 

It was in vain that Charles at length made concessions t'» 
his Scottish subjects; these concessions were never made in 
time, nor ever suilicicnt for the occasion. The^' never de- 
served the praise of mngnanimitj' ; and the}' therefore never 
reaped the benefit of it. From the first, his cause in Scotland 
was continually verging to defeat and disgrace. Ifowcvor 
necessary he and Laud might conceive their own ecclcsiasta al 
in.stitutions to be, the Covenanters were ecpially clear that 
such relics and images of J%jpcry were quite fatal to all r;i- 
lioiial hoj^cs of acceptance wdth the Deity. The King dre.v 
the sword; the obvious consequence, but the last fatal con- 
summation, of his impolicy and intolerance. On the one 
hand, contributions w'crc levic’d, by the influence of Laud, on 
the ecclesiastical bodies of England; wdiile, on the other, the 
pulpits of Scotland resounded wdtli anathemas against those, 
who W’ent not out to assist the Lord against tiio mighty. 

Curse yc Moroz, curse yc bitterly,” itc. 

The result >vas, as it is desirable it may al\va3's be, that 
the cause of intolerance was succcssfull}' resisted. 

But the effects of this attempt of Charles and Lau<l were 
not to end with Scotland. 

The king could not wMgc w'ar without expense, nor encoun- 
ter expense without pressing upon his English subjects. 

After having made a pacification with the Scots, the king 
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corU not persuade himself fairly to give up the contest; and 
lie therefore once more collected an army : an army which he 
could not pay ; and for the jnirpose of paying it, ho was at 
last obliged to summon once more an English parliament, 
and this after an intermission of eleven years, and after all 
Jiis tyrannical expedients to do without one. 

And here commences a third interval, which I should pro- 
pose to extend only to the king’s journey into Scotland in the 
August of 1G41. This interval includes the whole sitting of 
tlic parliament now called, and the first j)eriod of the proceed- 
ings of the next, the noted parliament, afterwards called the 
Long Parliament; it is a short interval of about a year; but 
it is clearly to bo distinguished from the two former intervals, 
when the conduct of the king was so deserving of reproba- 
tion ; and again from the fourth or last interval, when the 
conduct of the parliament was unerpii vocally wrong. Even 
ill this third, this intermediate interval, the king w'as still, as 
\ conceive, to be blamed, and the parliament to be praised ; 
but this blame and this praise become now more questionable, 
and not to bo given without some hesitation and reserve. 

AVhen the parliament met, it was soon evident that the 
king only wanted money; wdiilc tlic commons, on their part, 
w’orc chieliy anxious for proper admissions on his, to secure 
the liherly of the subject, lie could not w^ait, he said, for 
the result of discussions of this nature; and desired to be 
siipplioil, ill the first place, and to bo trusted on liia promise 
for a subsecpient redress of their grievances. The parliament 
civilly evaded his request, and would not comply, i. e., w’ould 
not, in fact, trust liis promise ; they were, therefore, dissolved 
ill haste and anger. 

This important measure, which w'as decisive of his Me and 
the peace of the community, will be found, on examina- 
tion, though it may not at first sight appear so, impolitic and 
Lihjustifiable. “ The vessel was now full,” says Lord Boling- 
broke, “and this last drop made the waters of bitterness 
overflow.” 
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It was the subject of the most severe lamentation, ami 
evidently a measure much disapproved by Lord Clarendon, 
then Mr. Hyde, and a most valuable member of the House 
of Commons, valuable both to the king and people. 

This unfortunate jirinco seems to have been, even at this 
advanced period of these dissensions, totally unable to com- 
l^rehcnd his own situation, or make the slightest provision fui 
future contingencies. 

As money could not be raised by parliament, the foi*mer 
illegal expedients were i-enewed; and we are lierc to consider 
what was the object, all this time, which the king was so lo- 
solvcd to accomplish. Was it justiiiahlc / The introdiicti< :) 
of Lauds canons and liturgy into Scotland. 

The event was, that an army, undisciplined and ill-paid, \va^ 
led against the Scots, and found unlit to contend witli theia; 
and cveiything being reduced to a shite of exasperation .'11,1 
despair, the king, after calling a council of the ])eer.s at 
once more thought pro])cr to summon a parliament. 

It was the last ho ever did summon ; it was the Long Vai- 
liamciit. 

Jlithcrlo the feelings of Englishmen will sufliciently sym- 
pathise with the proceedings of the commons. Ihit as tho 
conte.st between pi'orcgativc and privilege was longer cnji- 
tiiuicd, and grew more and more warm, it must nccossarily 
be expected that tlie bazanls and perplexities of the groat 
leader.s of the lf(>uso of (.'*oinmons were to increase, and lliat 
right decisions weie to be attained witli more difhcnlty. Afirv 
having lieeii tric<l in the ]>erilou.s warfare of donhtfnl airl 
dangerous contest, a severer trial yet remained, that of sue- 
ce.ss. They weic now, if pos.sible, though successful, to Ijo 
wise and moderate. 

In civil di.ssonsioiis it Is <|uite impossible to suppose thil 
misconduct sliall be foiiiul only on one side. Outrage and 
folly in the one party arc necessarily followed by similar 
offences on the other ; and from tho condition of human infir- 
mity, it must inevitably happen, that in examining the merits 
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and demerits of actoi*s in scenes like these, the question is 
soon altered; and, ceasing to be an inquiry of which is in the 
I’ight, becomes rather an investigation of which is least in the 
wrong. 

To the lasting lionour of the Long Parliament, and, by im- 
plication, of tlic parliaments that preceded, it does not appear 
that its measures were, for a certain period, wdtli one excep- 
tion, the attainder of Lord Stratford, and perhaps also the 
vote for their own continuance, at all censurable ; on tlic con- 
trary, that they were highly laudable. The members of the 
Long Parliament would surely have been nnworthy of their 
( iflice if they had not provided for the meeting of parliaments, 
the integrity of the judges, the extinction of monopolies, and 
flic aholilioii of the council of York, and the courts of star- 
chamher and high commission. 

Lord Falkland and Lord Clarendon concurred, for a time, 
with the ineasiiros of tlic poj)iilar party of this Long Parlia- 
j^nont ; and tlic mnjoi- part of the house is stated by the latter 
to have ctinsi.-Lod of men who had no mind to break the 
pea«‘t^ oi' the kingilom, or to make any considerable alteration 
in the government of church and state. 

Mr. ITiimc himself, in his fifty-fourth chapter, gives the 
following opinion : — observe the very considerate candour of 
his lemarks. “ Tn sliort, if we take a suiTcy of the transac- 
tions of this memorable parliament (that is, the Long Parlia- 
ment), during ihcjlrsf period of its operation (the period w'o 
arc innv considering), we shall find tliat, excepting Straflbrd’s 
attainder, wdiich w’as a complication of cruel iniquity, their 
merits in other respects so mucli outweigh their mistakes, as 
to entitle them to praise from all lovers of liberty. Not only 
W'oi'c former abuses remedied, and grievances redressed ; great 
provision for the future was made by law against the return 
of like comjilaints, and if the means by which they obtained 
silch advantages savour often of artifice, sometimes of vio- 
lence, it is to be considered that revolutions of government 
cannot bo eftcctcd by the mere force of argument and rea- 
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soiling ; and that factions being once excited, men can neither 
so firmly regulate the tcnipei’S of others, nor their own, as to 
ensure themselves against all exorbitances.” The admissions 
of Mr. llumc arc often very striking. 

Down, therefore, to the king’s journey into Scotland in 
August, Ki ll, the student will find that, with tlic exceptions 
before stated, the attainder of Lord Strafford, and perliaps 
the vote for their own continuance, he may consider his coun- 
try j\s for ever indebted to those ivho thus far resisted the 
arbitrary practices of jircrogativc ; that tluis far they arc 
perfectly entitled to the highest of all praise — the praise of 
steady, courageous, and enlightened patriotism. 

Tlic next interval that may be taken is, the i)cnod tliai 
clai)scd between the king’s journey to Scotland in Augn.s:, 
1G41, and tlie commencement of hostilities. 

During this, the fourth interval, the measures of the 
moiis became violent and unconstitutional. 1’iiat this slioiiM 
be the case may bo lamented, but cannot, for the 
already mentioned, excite much surprise. 

There were, however, various circumstances wl^ich still (hi* 
tlier contributed most unliaiipily to j»roducc these niislakc:i 
and blamablo proceedings. I will mention some of tliciii ; 
they must be considered as explanations and palliatives ot 
the faults that wore committed. 

i’or instance, and in the first place, Lord Clarciidnn, iifui* 
giving the testimony which I have >piuted, to tlur ^oiicral 
gcod inteutioiis of the Long rarliamcnt, distinguishes the 
tji'tai of the house from s<nnc of the great leaders of the 
popular party ; from Pym, Jlainpden, St. John, iMcnnes, Sir 
If any Vane, and Denzel Hollis, tl'c. I’iuit men, like these, 
men of great ability, sliouhl be found in an asr.einbly like 
the ifouso of Commons, is not to I)o .vondcred at; iu>r thiiC 
such meu should be of a high and impetuous nature, or 
should succce<l in their eiuleavo irs to lea<l the rest — men of 
calmer sense and more moderate tempers. 

Finally, we cannot be suri)riscd, tliat moderate men of this 
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last description should be deficient in their attendance on the 
house, should bo wanting in activity, and, above all, in a just 
confideiico in themselves. That all this should happen, as, 
according to the noble historian, seems to have been the case, 
may readily be supposed. This inactivity, however, tliis 
want of confidence in themselves, was fiital to tlio state ; and 
it is from circumstances like these that this period of our 
history is only rendered still more deserving of the study of 
every Englishman and of all posterity. That men of genius, 
who are the more daring guides, may Icam the temptations 
of their particular nature, and that men of colder sense, who 
nre^tho mor(3 safe guides, sliould be taught tlieir own value — 
should made to feel tliat it is they alone who ought not in- 
deed to propose, but ultimately to decide; and though they 
may not a])parently lead, at least determine, and in fact pre- 
scribe the course that is to be pursued; that it is their duty 
in this their ])roper province, to exeirt themselves manfully 
and without ceasing. 

^ For instaiiee, the great oc(*asion on wliich the moderate 
party failed was in the i)rosecnti(»n of Lord Strafford. That 
he was to be impeacbed by the leaders must have been 
ex]H?eted; tliat be deserved it may be Jidmitted; but that, 
when the existing laws did not sentence him to condign 
pnnislnncnt, when no ingounity could prove that he had 
capitally otlcnded, then for the leaders to bring in a bill of 
attainder, that is, a bill to execute him with or without law, 
ly the paramount authority of j>arlianicnt, or mther of the 
<,llouso of Commons, acting merely on their own moral estima- 
tion of the ease, all this was what no moderate, reasonable 
men should ever have admitted; and they ought surely to 
have considered that if they were once to be hurried over an 
act of injustice — a real crime against the laws like this — it 
was impossible to say into what olfouces they might not after- 
Jvards be plnngctl, by the violence of which they saw their 
leaders were certainly capable on the one part, and by what 
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they already knew of the indiscretion and arbitrary nature 
of the king, on tlie other. 

The very animated and eloquent Lord Digby exerted his 
great powers on this occasion. 

Tliere is something of a do\ibtful shade hangs over the 
purity of his conduct in these transjictions. But his spcccli 
to the House of Commons is on record, and ought to have 
decided the vote of every member present. It should by all 
means be read; 3^011 will find it in Cobbett. The proceedings 
of the house, and the fate of the speech — for it was too just 
and sensible not to excite indignation at the time and to bo 
burnt the common hangman — afford a lesson which should 
never be forgotten. 

The multitude, ever clamorous for punishment and piiblio 
executions — ever ca)*elcss of those forms of law in which tiny 
are of all others so deeply interested — might well have teri ifu d 
even the commons themselves, and made them pause; a veiv 
little self-examination might have enabled these legislatoi*s ti) 
discover, that they saw displaved in the furious looks and 
voices of the mob onl^' a ruder image (>f their own intemperato 
thirst for vengeance, and dangerous disregard of the esfa- 
blislicd principles of justice. 

But to proceed with 1113’^ subject. I will now^ mentinii 
another reason to account for the unconstitutional proceedings 
of the commons in addition to tlic reason just alUide<l to, tlic 
incrtne.s.s of tlie moderate men. It is this: the ])(*c*nli;ir 
nature of the times in whicli the great leaders of the 
moiis happened to live. The age of a Long Parliament was a 
religious age. 

A vciy livel3' portrait of the different sects and parties, 
and their priiicijiles of si)Cculation and action, may he stva 
in Hume, in Millar, and in Clarendon. 

Now, the nature of this religious principle and its cffocts 
on all men must serve to excuse the effects which it also pro- 
duced on the conduct of the members of the Long Parliament. 
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No further ohservatioii is, I tliirik, necessary on this part 
of the subject. In the autliors I have just mentioned you 
will see all that you may readily conceive ; you will see how 
the religious princij)lo so interfered as to render all the dif- 
ferent parties in the state, not only the King and Laud, but 
also the nicmbcrs of the liong Parliament, obstinate, unforgiv- 
ing, and unreasonable, till all the real lovers of their country 
were buried, with themselves, in a common destruction. 

Again, and in the third place, it must be observed, that 
various incidents occurred of the most untoward nature (the 
Irish rebellion for instance), all contributing to mislead those 
who directed the j)atriotie part}', and to increase the per- 
plexities and calamities of the scene. 

But I will mention one circumstance more, in the fourth 
and last place, to account for the mistakes and fxults, and 
un(!onstitutional proceedings of the Long Parliament. It is 
this : the conduct of the king himself. TJiis conduct was 
marked with such a total want of foresight and prudence as 
^madeall reasonable system in his o]>ponents impossible. To 
adopt, fn* the sake of illustration, a familiar illusion, you 
cannot ]»lay a game if your oj)j)onent observes not the common 
rules of it. The student may take, as an instance, his visit 
to the IFousc of Commons to seize the five members. 

Such are the four heads, under some of which may bo 
included all those very i)eculiar events and circumstances 
which I conceive should be taken into consideration, when 
we decide on the blainable proceedings and objectionable 
toinpoi* of the Ijong Parliament. They will certainly explain 
and extenuate all, excuse, perhap.s, if nt)t justify much of their 
conduct: — 1. The inertness of the moderate men. 2. The 
peculiar nature of the times, and the religious nature of them. 
3. The various untoward incidents that occurred ; the Irish 
rebellion, e, g. 4. The totally unreasonable conduct of the 
king, which made any reasonable system in his opponents so 
difficult and impossible. 


£ E 2 
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Tho result of the whole was, that the parliamentaiy leaders 
did not choose to trust the king ; and they required from him, 
for their own security, and the security of the subject (which, 
it must be observed, was now identified with their own, for if 
they had failed, no further resistance could have been again 
expected) — they required, I say, such concessions as trenched 
on the prerogative of the crown, more than any precedents 
warranted ; more than any constitutional view of the subject 
W’ould have authorised in any ordinary situation of the politi- 
cal system j more tlian w’ould have been favourable to the 
interests of l^ngland at any subsequent period. Tho question, 
tlierefore, which we have at length to decide is this : whether 
tliese leaders were justified in this distrust of tlie crown, or 
notl Whether they demanded more than was necessary for 
their ow’u security, and the security of the constitution, 
which, as I have before observed, were now identified ; for il’ 
they failed, as T must repeat, no subsetpient effort could have 
been expected from others. 

And this question ought, in candour, to be argued on the 
supposition tliat tlie king was in reality as deeply impressctl 
w’ith the rights of his jirerogative as ever ; as little dispi»seil as 
ever to rule by pui’liaments, if he eouhl do witliuut tJiem ; as 
little disi)osed as ever to e<»nsider the exertions of the leaders 
of the eomnious in opposition to his authority, as any other 
than disobedience and rebellion, which ought to be punished 
according to its various degrees, by fine, imprisoiiiiient, or 
death ; for these arc the inferences that may clearly be diawii 
from bis eliaraeter, his education, and all tho speeches and 
actions of his reign, down to the very period to which we 
now allude. 

But though this appears nothing more than a fair statement 
of the ciisc, it docs not follow that the parliamentary leaders 
should therefore not have trusted the king, or should not have 
thought themselves sufficiently safe and successful, after tlicy 
had once secured by law and by his public concessions, such 
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material points as the calling of parliaments, the right of 
taxation, and tho abolition of the courts of star-chamber and 
high commission. 

We are called upon to examine whether they did not under- 
estimate their own strength ; whether they appear to have 
considered how great was tho victoiy which tliey had obtained ; 
whether they seem to have asked themselves the reason of it ; 
whether, in short, they did not make the same mistake which 
is so naturally, so constantly made by all who engage in con- 
tests of this or any other kind, tho mistake of never supposing 
that an opponent has been sufficiently depressed. 

The same mistake was made in the revolution in France. 
Tlic patriotic liarty of that country, the leaders of the con- 
stituent assembly of 1780 , could never Inang themselves to 
believe that they were sufliciently secure from the court and 
their opponents, that the executive 2)Ower was sufficiently 
weakened, and the same difficulty or error r)perated, as in our 
own country, to the destruction of tlie king and themselves. 

It is scarcely to bo ox2)ccted that in these dreadful con- 
junctures of hiimau afliiirs, this i^articular mistake should 
not often bo made, so many are tlie causes which concur 
to iiroduce it; hut I think it must be allowed that the mis- 
take was committed by the jiarliamcntary leaders. 

The mistake, however, he it made when it may, is sure to 
he attended by the most fatal effects. The old system, 
which those who have loved their country meant only to 
imiirove, is inevitably destroyed ; and the early 2)atriots, the 
men of sense and virtue, are overwhelmed in the general 
calamity. They have grasped tho jullars of the temide ; 
the tcmide falls, and, like the strong man of Holy Writ, they 
bury ill the ruins themselves as well as their oi^^ioiicnts. 

After all, there can be no doubt that if the question had 
been a question of ^werogativo and 2^1’ivilcge only, the pro- 
ceedings of the commons would have been far more, and 
pcrha2)s sufficiently modemte and constitutional ; but tho 
misfortuuo was, that these dissensions were not merely of a 
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civil, but also of a religious nature. How, and to what ex- 
tent, they were of a religious nature, should be now explained 
to you. 

But hero, as at every moment during these particular 
lectures on the times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, 
I could wish the pages of llumo and Millar (juite present to 
your minds. It is very disagreeable to me to be so conscious, 
as I must be, tiiat I am leaving great blanks behind me as 
I go on ; it is like exhibiting to you tho anatomy of the 
human form, by way of a portrait. I comfort myself with 
believing that Hume and IVlillar are books which yon cannot 
but read, and you will then sec how impossible it would 
have been for me, on the one side, to have discussed any 
topics but those they have selected, and yet, on the other, 
how impossible to have given here, from their works, any 
extracts sudiciontly copious ; their reasonings are so many, 
so beautiful, and so weighty. 

On this present occasion, for instance, you can only in 
their w'ritings find a masterly and adequate exliibitii)n of the 
religious as well as civil nature of this contest ; the ditlereiit 
sects, their views, mistakes, and merits. 

1 can only simply mention here, wdiat you must from tl)is 
time remember, that there were, moie particularly, four dif- 
ferent descriptions of religh)us opinion — tlic lloman Catln)- 
lics, tho members of tlie Churcli of England, tlic Presby- 
terians, and lastly, the Independents ; that of the feiir 
descriptions of religious opinion that existed in tlie country 
at the time, the Presbyterians and Independents were natu- 
rally separated from those of the lloman (aitholic ami 
Church of England communion ; and, however ditTeriiig 
from each other in the most important points, were united 
in tlieir common hatred to the hiemehy, and in their coinnum 
wdsh for a form of worship more simple than that esta- 
blished ; at all events, they wore both resolved to have no 
bishops. 

As Charles and Laud could not bo satisfied unless they 
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attempted to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, the puri- 
tanical interest in England thought their labours and 
patriotism in the House of Commons imperfect, unless they, 
in like manner, improved, according to their own particular 
notions, the church government of England. In their 
debates, therefore, their petitions and their remonstrances to 
the king, instead of finding the great principles of civil 
government, and those only^ insisted upon, we are totally 
fatigued and overpowered by eternal complaints and invec- 
tives against Popish priests ; the non-execution of penal 
laws ; diabolical plots, and malignant counsellors. It is not 
only Strafford that is impeached, but also Laud ; it is not 
only the right of the commons to concur in the taxation of 
tlie people tliat is to be asserted, but the bishops are to have 
no vote in the House of Lords ; and when the mobs assemble 
about the doors of tlic houses of parliament, the streets re- 
sound not with the cry of ])arliamcnt and privilege, but of 
“No Popish 2>*'clates ; no rotten-hearted lords,” tkc. ; and 
it is not corrupt counsellors or arbitrary judges, but it is the 
bishops that csoa2>c witli difiiculty from the fury of this tlieO'- 
logical i^opulaco. 

We must therefore consider whether the Long Parliament 
would liavc acted, as they did, in any ordinary state of their 
minds and feelings ; whether the king would have found it 
so difficult to satisfy, at least to api>ease them ; whether 
their jealousy would have been so sensitive ; their dissatis- 
faction so constant ; their comjdaints so ceaseless, caj)tions, 
and unrctxsoiiable, if they had not been, in a word, sectarians 
as well as j^atriots. 

The celebrated remonstrance, ^Yllich was at last presented 
to the king, and was so fitted by its tedious ill-humour to 
drive him to any possible extremity, was with great difficulty 
carried, and if it had not been carried, Cromwell told Lord 
' Falkland he would have quitted the kingdom: that is, in 
other words, this manifesto, upon which subsequent events 
so materially turned, was vitally dear to the Independents ; 
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and would probably not have been proposed, much less 
voted, if the great constitutional question of prerogative and 
privilege liad not been interwoven witli others of a theolo- 
gical nature ; questions by which it unfortunately hfippcns 
that the minds of men may, at any time, bo exasperated and 
embittered to any possible degree of fury and absurdity. 

It remains, therefore, to consiiler lastly, how far the Pres- 
byterians arc to be censured for this, their resolution to have 
the government altered in church, as well as in state. 

Those among ourselves living in a subsequent age, who 
have been properly enlightened by the past, who not only 
see the duty of mutual tolerance, but act upon it, and who 
do not think it necessary that our own particular notions in 
religion or politics should be established and made to take 
the lead, merely because we believe them true, — such of ns 
who s<^ properly understand the principles of CMiristianiiy 
and the duties of civilised society ; such of us, if any there 
be, may perliaps have some little right to censure the Piv>- 
byterian faction. But no such censure could ])e exercised, 
at that unhappy period, by any of the actors in the scone. 
Xot by Charles himself, nor Laml, nor the Kpiscopali:ni 
party, for they had attempte<l the same in Scotland. Nut 
by any church or sect then existing, for it was an age of reli- 
gious wars and mutual persecution. 

In our moral ciiticisms, therefore, on the i)arties of those 
times, when we are speaking, it is to be rcmeinhercd, injt of 
the early patriots, but of the meinhcrs of the I^ong Parlia- 
ment, we have some, and yet but little preference to make. 
Charles and the Kpisc<»palians were guilty of the first act uf 
liostility — at least of the first violent, and even cruel pru- 
cecdings — the Preshyterian.s, of urging their victory too far. 
If Charles and Laud had suceeded, the civil aii<l religious 
liberties of England would have perished ; and siihsequently 
the Presbyterians could not succeed, but by such mcasiiros 
as rendered a civil war inevitable. It may be jiossiblc to 
determine wliich alternative is the worst, but muiikiiid can 
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have no greater enemies than those who reduce them to 
cither. 

Charles was guilty of a great want of political sagacity, in 
not perceiving the growing strength of the commons ; and 
when he saw the increasing number of the sectaries, in not 
considering well the cautious and moderate system which 
he was to adopt when such men were to bo opposed to his 
designs. 

Ihit the Presbyterians, in like manner, seem inexcusable 
for not taking into their account the growing strength and 
tlie increasing numbers of the Independents. The most 
violent of the Presbyterians had no intentions to overthrow 
the monarchy. But when they ceased to act on a injstcm of 
accommodation with the king, they exposed everything to the 
ultimate decision of violence. Thc}^ might themselves wish 
only for a limited monarchy, and for presbyters in the 
church instead of bishops; but a set of men remained bc- 
^hind them, the Independents, indisposed to all monarchy 
and ecclesiastical government whatever; and they were 
guilty of the fault, either of not properly observing the 
numbers and tenets of such men, or of not perceiving that, 
if they urged their dilTerenccs with the king to the decision 
of the sword, or even to the immediate cbancc of it, men of 
this violent, unreasonable cliaractor must multiply, and be 
produced l)y the very urgencies of the times, and could not 
fail of ultimately ovci’powcring the king, the parliament, 
and all who differed with them. 

It must at the same time be coiifossod, that it is the great 
misfortune of all critical periods like these, that parties can- 
not very immediately bo distinguished from each other. 
They advance together under the same standards to a certain 
point, and then, and not before, they separate and take 
different directions : and as fury and absurdity arc sure to 
bo the most relislicd by the multitude, and at some time or 
other to have the ascendant, moderate men perceive not in 
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time^ that, on public, as well as on private grounds, there is 
more danger to be apprehended from many of those who 
appear to go along with them, than from those who are their 
visible, decided, and declared opponents. 

Observations of this kind have been again illustrated by 
the revolution in Fi-aiicc, and may therefore seem to in- 
dicate principles in human nature, that on such dreadful oc- 
casions Avill ahvays exhibit themselves. 

The vote of the remonstrance is an epoch in this calamitous 
contest. The commons arc not to bo justified in presenting 
this remonstrance, nor to be justified in their subsequent 
measures. It may be very true, tliat their proceedings, till 
the king’s departure into Scotland in 10 11, with tlic exception 
of Lord Stratford’s attainder, and pcrha[>s the vote for tlieir 
own continuance, were (more particularly in the more early 
periods of the contest) most laudable and patriotic, but that 
they never were so aftcrw’ards. 

They had obtained all the great points necessary to the 
constitution: and the king told them in June, when he ha/ 
finished his concessions by taking away the courts of star- 
chamber and high commission, and with reason told them, 
that if they would consider wiiat lie had done in tluit parlia- 
ment, “discontent would not .sit in their Jiearts.” “1 liopc 
you remember (he added) 1 have granted, that the judges 
hereafter shall hold their places, quaimliu se bene gesseriut: 

I have bounded the forests; 1 have established the ])n)])LMty 
of the subject ; I have established the same projierty of the 
subject in tonnage and ])oundagc ; I have granted a huv for 
a triennial parliament; I have given free course to justice 
against delinquents ; I have put tlic laws in execution against 
Papists ; nay, I have given way to everything that you have 
asked of me, and therefore, metlunks, you should not w onder 
if, in some things, I begin to refuse : I will not stick upon 
trivial matters to give you content.” 

I would therefore fix the attention of the student oii the 
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famous remonstrance, and the proceedings relating to it, as 
•the particular point where his opinion must, as I conceive, 
begin most materially to alter. 

After this celebrated remonstrance, the papers on each 
side (vvhich were, in fact, appeals to the people, as was, 

I indeed, the remonstrance itself) become very voluminous, and 
will somewhat overpower you. Some general idea must be 
formed of them by some sort of general i>erusal ; but the 
king’s cause may from this time, be rested on this very rc- 
inonstniiicc alone, a paper drawn up by the parliament itself, 
and quite decisive of the comparative merits of the king 
and the House of Commons, from the moment that it was 
delivered. 

Once more, therefore, and finally, to recall to your minds 
what I conceive arc the points of this great question. 

During the first interval of four years, the conduct of the 
king seems infatuated, and highly reprehensible; and during 
t^iO second interval of eleven years, even more and more to 
be reprobated, 1 had almost sjiid to be abhorred. During the 
third interval, of little more than a year, the blame still re- 
mains with the king, and the praise wdth the commons ; 
(jloarly, however, with one exception, the execution of Straf- 
ford; and perhaps with another, their vote for their own 
continuance. During the fourth interval, however, from the 
journey to Scotland in August, 1C41, to the commencement 
of hostilities, the commons, in their turn, became wrong; but 
the (picstion of their conduct is still, for some time, in the 
opinion of many, somewhat difficult; the question is, whether 
they were pushing their victory too far, or only securing their 
ground. Hyde decided one way, and Hampden another; and 
perhaps the student may, at this distance of time, and after 
the event, on the whole perceive that Hyde was the more 
' rational patriot of the two. 

I have thus proposed not to your acquiescence, but to your 
* examination, such general conclusions upon the different in- 
tervals which I have selected, as the transactions which they 
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exhibit appeared to mo fairly to suggest. But these tiTinsac- 
tions were so numerous, yet all so important, that not only 
was it im 2 )ossiblo for me to give any detail of them, but it 
was impossible to state all the observations to which they suc- 
cessively gave rise, even in my own mind. What I have 
alone been able to offer to your consideration has been generah 
results, founded on such observations. 

I would recommend a similar course to each of my liearers ; 
let such reflections as strike him, while he reads the history, 
bo immediately noted d<3wn at the time; let the whole chai?i 
bo then surveyed, and general resiilts and estimates formed, 
otherwise the later impressions wdiich the mind receives in tlic 
course of the perusal will have an cflect more than pro[)or- 
tionatc to their comparative weight and importance. 

Do not turn away from investigations of this nature ; then- 
arc those, no doubt, who proceed not in this manner; prac- 
tical men, men of the world, and respcctaldo and even 
laborious wu-iters: with them eveiything on the one sid^^s 
right, and on the other is wrong. Tliis is not the way, iii 
my opinion, to read history. It is not the way to judge cf 
our fellow-creatures, or to impi'ovc ourselves. 
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CIVIL WAR. 

Im my two last lectures, I ofTered to your consideration the 
l esults of such observations as had occuiTcd to me on the 
great contest that subsisted ])etween the king and parliament, 
prior to the breaking out of the civil war, more particularly 
with regard to their comparative merits and demerits. 

The military transactions of the civil war tliat ensued may 
be collected from Hume, and still more in tlie detail from 
Clarendon. In the former author will also be found a jdiilo- 
sophic estimate of tlic strengh and resources of the contend- 
ii^g parties, and of their separate probabilities of success. Dis- 
(piisitions of this kind, more particularly from such an author, 
arc higldy deserving of your attention. Tiie entertainment 
and instruction of histoiy can never be properly felt or un- 
dei-stood, as I cannot too often remark, unless you meditate 
upon the existing circumstances of the scene ; sui)poso them 
before you, and estimate the probabilities that they present j 
then, marking the events that really take place, thus derive 
a sort of experience in the aflairs of mankind, which may 
enable you to determine with greater precision and success, 
on occasions when you may yourselves be called upon to 
act a part, and when the liappiness of your country and your 
own may, more or less, be aftected by the propriety of your 
decisions. 

Materials for such disquisitions, and such exercise of the 
judgment, are often supplied by Clarendon, and they consti- 
, tute, indeed, one material and appropriate part of the value 
of all original writers of history. In original writers the real 
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scene is presented to you in colours more vivid and more 
exact. 

The king seems to have been every way unfortunate. Witli 
sufficient courage and ability to make him the proper general 
of his own forces, he was still not possessed of that military 
genius which is fitted to triumph over difficulties, which can 
turn to its own purposes the dispositions of men, and the 
opportunities and unsuspected advantages of every situation ; 
which can seem by these means to control the decisions of 
chance, and to command success. That a soldier, however, 
of this description, should arise against him on the popular 
side, was to bo expected j a captain like Cromwell was sure 
to appear, at least to exist, in the ranks t)f his opponents. 
But that such a general as Fairfax should be found amoiiLr 
the men of distinction in tlic country, and 3'ot be opposed to 
his cause, this might surelj’’ be considered by the king as a 
hard dispensation of fortune. Still harder, if it be consitlcrcd, 
that Fairfax was, of all other men that history ])resents, tlic 
most fitted for the jiurjiGses of a soldier like Cromwell ; pnt 
honest to have criminal designs of his own ; too magnanimous 
to suspect them in th(\se around him ; snjicrior to every other 
in the field; inferior in the cabinet; enthusiastic enough to 
be easily deceived, but not enough to be a hypocrite and to 
deceive others. 

The character of Cromwell seems the natural production 
of the times, though, it must be confessed, the most eoinjdcto 
specimen of their influence that can well be imagined ; still, 
the character itself consists but of the common materials — 
courage, fierceness, decisive sense, clear sagaciity, and strong 
ambition; all, no doubt, given in a veiy eminent degree, 
added to such qualities as resulted from an ago of religions 
dispute ; and the whole nourished and drawn out in the ino.^fc 
extraor<linaiy manner, hy the temptations and urgencies of 
a rcvolutionaiy j)eriod. Hampden carl}' predictcal his fiituro 
eminence, on ono supposition — the breaking out of a civil 
war. 
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From the moment that the sword was drawn, all wise and 
good men must, with Lord Falkland, have been overpowered 
with the most afflicting expectations. One of two alterna- 
. tives, equally painful, could alone have occurred to them as 
probable; cither that the king would conquer, and the privi- 
leges of the subject, and all future defence of them, be swept 
away in his triumph : or that the parliament w'ould prevail, 
and the result be, that the whole government, for want of 
some proper constitutional head, would fall into the disposal 
of the arm3»^, and be seized u])on by some of its greiit captains, 
to the total degradation, and probably to the destruction of 
the existing monarch; perhaps even of the ancient forms of 
monarchy itself. 

I must leave you to examine for yourselves the various 
events of the civil war — the military operations in the field, 
and the transactions in j)arliamcnt — all of them very inte- 
resting. They may be found in the regular historians (parti- 
cularly Clarendon), and in the accounts that have come down 
tb us of the debates in the Long rarliamcnt. 

I can only make a few observations on some of the leading 
transactions, chielly those of a civil nature. 

Among other objects of attention, the self-denying ordi- 
nance should be noticed. On this occjision, the two parties 
came to issue — the Presbyterians and Independents ; the one 
who wished for presbytery and monarchy ; the other avIio had 
abandoned themselves to their own imaginary schemes of 
perfection in religion and government ; most of them, pro- 
bably, without any settled notions in either. Violence and 
enthusiasm, the great banes of all public assemblies in times 
of disorder, at last prevailed, and the self-denying ordinance 
was carried. 

By this ordinance, the members of both houses were ex- 
cluded from all the important civil and military employ- 
ments. The Presbyterians, who were in i^owcr, were, by this 
contrivance, obliged to resign it. Yet, when the evasion of 
the ordinance by Cromw^ell is also considered, a more bare- 
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fiiccJ political expedient cannot easily be imagined; the very 
idea of it, not to say the success of it, as described by Lord 
Clarendon, ami as seen in the speeches and subsecpiciit con-' 
duct of Croniwell, who contrived to elude it, and retain his 
command, are cpiite characteristic of this strange period of 
our history. It was in truth, an expedient to clear the army 
from all the more moderate men who were then in command. 

After the self-denying ordinance, the treaty of Uxbridge 
must be considered, as the next priuei])al object of attention. 
The proceedings are vciy fully detailed by an actor in the 
scene, Lord riarendon ; and as this was (piite a crisis in the 
contest, the question is, when the negotiation did not lead t<j 
accommoilatioii and peace, which party was in fault? 1V) me, 
I confess, the conclusion from the wliole seems to be, that tiii- 
Presbyterians Avere in fault, and that they cannot he foi’givm 
for not closing with the king immediately oii the terms wlii< Ii 
lie j)roposed, not merely fi’om a sense ])ropricty and jus- 
tice, but from the apprehension with which Uroniwcll and the 
Independents ought to have inspired them. It even ap];earsi^ 
from a ciii'ious conference menlioiu'd by AVhilelocke, whi [i 
was held om* night Jit Kssex House, Inj'my the se]f-«lenvi;;.; 
ordinance had been iimved in the hoii>e, that Uromw«H \\n \ 
already ilivadeil ; yet no danger, no distress conld produ- e 
any iva.soiuihh' (*llcct either oii the Pi'cshyteriaiis in p;ji lia- 
nient or on the king. 

Iieligious considerations ha<l unhappily interfeiv<l to muke 
wliat was diiVicult inijMissihli*. I’lie king could not entirely 
give up Kt»iscopacy, ami the Pre.shyteriaiis, with still mojv 
of theological infatuation, were determined to have tlieir 
prcsl >y t e IT ex ch vely cst a hi ished. 

All lioj>cs of accommo«Iatitni were at an eml. ** Most sober 
men,’' s.ays \Vliitelocke, ‘‘ lamented the sudden breach of iho 
treaty.'’ 

The vi(;tory of Xasehy hdlowed, and the cause eif the king 
was do.sperate. This is again a sort of epoch in this conlol. 
Charles, not possessed of the genius tliat can sometimes make 
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even a desperate cause at last triumphant, repaired, without 
speculating very long or reasonably upon the consequences, 
to the Scotch army. 

The Scotch army could discover in their new situation no 
better course to pursue than at all events to make the king 
^ a moans of procuring their arrears from the English parlia- 
ment, and to barter the pci-son of their sovereign for the 
money that was due to them. 

It might have been thought that a common question of 
account might have been settled by the godly (so they termed 
’ themselves) on each side of the Tweed on the usual principles 
of arithmetic and honesty — certainly without so unusual a 
tiunsfer as the person of their monarch ; but not so ; it was 
in this manner, it seems, that the differences between the 
two parties could best be adjusted. The baigain was settled, 
the king delivered up, and the Scotch retired to their own 
country. 

Tlieir posterity have over since been ashamed of this coarso 
aJid disgraceful transaction, for after every explanation of it, 
such it is ; and if the English were ashamed also, they would 
do tlicniKclves no injustice. 

From tliis period wo must l>e occupied in observing tho 
mistakes and faults of the king and the Presbyterians, on the 
one side ; the guilt of Cromwell and the Independents, on 
the other. 

In the first place, wo must cast our eyes on the conduct of 
the army. 

The scene that by reasonable men must have been long 
expected, now opened. The army having no enemy to con- 
tend with in the field, began, under the direction of Cromwell, 
to control the parliament, the Presbyterians. 

The proceedings of an armed body of men like this, on 
/iuch an occasion, are unhappily but too deserving of our very 
particular observation. 

But the conduct of the Presbyterians, and of those in tho 
house who meant well, continued as injudicious as ever. 
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Tlie soldiers had real cause of complaint, and the parlia- 
ment made the usual mistake of all regular assemhlics, when 
dealing with irregular combinations of men; they did not’ 
take care, in the first jdacc, to do them justice; they did not 
tiike care (as soon as possible) to put themselves entirely in 
the right; they were, as usual, too proud to be wise; tliey, 
therefore, no doubt, gave Cromwell and those who meant ill 
every advantage. 

TJioy even committed other mistakes still more unpardon- 
able, by sending down to the armj’^ Cromwell and the veiy 
incendiaries themselves to compose difFcrcnces. 

When the parliament became more reasonable and just, it 
was, as is usually the case, too late. 

And now was the season when the king was to commit/'/.- 
political 111 i.<! takes. 

AVhilc ho was in fact at the disposal and in the hand.s<»t’ 
the army, he had to deal witli the parliament and the Trov 
byteriaii faction, and tlic Sooteli Covenanters, as one party; 
with the army and Independents, as another. ^ * 

There is something of doubt hangs *>vor the intentions » f 
Cromwell and the army on this <K*casiou — whether they n ally 
meant to support the king, and restore him to hi.s constitu- 
tional authm ity or not. 

Sir John Herkely's ]\remoirs speak of a very fair and roa- * 
sonahle negotiation on thuir part. His account may he R>uihI 
also ineorjiorated into the histtiry of Taidlow. 

Clarendon seems not to think much of tlu? importance (‘f 
this negotiation ; Imt he del not like Herkely. It is on tlic 
whole, liowever, idain, that Charles unfortunately sn])])i>r! 
he .should, in the exi.sting situation of the parties of the state, 
be called in a:s an umpire: many' prudent nnm, aecordin r fo 
Lord Clarendon, expected the same; ancl in this fatal 
sion and vain wish to keep well with all doscrijitions of inen^ 
Cliarles could iK»t be j)ropcrly' trusted by" any', least of all hv 
men violent and deci<led like Cromwell and ireton. Chaika 
was no controller of circumstances and of the minds of otlier;', 
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and no disccrncr of characters and opportnnitics. ITo riuido 
no advantage of his situation, and insensibly approached his 
scaftbld, not his throne. 

The last specimen of political infatuation in the Presby- 
terians and the king yet remained ; their conduct during the 
treaty in the Isle of Wight : another important point of at- 
tention. 

'I'lie army had, in the most illegal manner, interfered with 
the parliament, had become their masters, and perfectly tyran- 
nised over tliem. In this state of things insurrections in 
favour of the king a])pcurcd in diflerent parts of the king- 
dom ; and a regular attempt was made by the Scotch with 
all their forces in favour of him and of the parliament. 
For one jirecious interval, tliercfore, tlic Presbyterians were 
relieved from the domination of Cromwell and the army, 
who were sent to put down these insurgents. 

As the Presbyterians were all of them attached to a 
monarcliical form of government, there was once moj*c a 
l)0ssibility of a conciliation between tlicm and the king. 
Cromwell and liis army wore einj)lo3'cd, and at such a dis- 
tuiiee, iliat they could give no interruption. A treaty was 
begun, blit no ailcipiate progress was made — no progress, 
till tlie army returned — returned triumphant, and with all 
their counsels of violence and guilt ; the opportunity^’ of 
pea(;e was lost for ever. 

The cpiestioii, then, is here, as before in the treaty of Ux- 
bridge, was the king or tlic parliament most in fault '? 

Tlic great load of political folly, even of moral criminality, 
must full 112)011 the 2'>arliameut ; for their terms were abomi- 
nably unfeeling and unjust. 

Ill consequence of the pertinacious, dilatory, imj)olilic 
eoiulnct of the Presbyterians, before the king’s final 2>ro2)Osi- 
tions for peace could be adjusted and debated, Cromwell and 
the army had marched to the metro2:)olis, and every member 
of the house who delivered an opinion consonant to right 
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and justice, and favourable to any accommodation with tlie 
king, did it at the hazard of imprisonment and death. 

In this calamitous state of things, the famous Prynne rose 
up in his place, and delivered a speech in defence of the 
king’s answers to the propositions of parliament. Long as 
it is, I cannot but recommend it to an entire and attentive 
perusal. Allowance must bo made for the violence of tlie 
author’s prejudices in favour of Presbytery and against 
Popery, and when this allowance has been made, it will bo 
found that a train of persuasion more fairly drawn out and 
more clearly conducted to elicct a j)articular purpose has 
seldom been produced before a public assembl3^ You will 
see it in Cobbett. Certainly a more striking exhibition of 
principle never occurred. Prynne was speaking in an as- 
sembly overawed by soldiers, in a situation that might have 
made a Koman shrink. Kvery reason that could irritate the 
heart of man concurred to render him inveterate against 
the king. He had to preface his arguments with relating^ 
what he had endured from him. He said, “ that at twonlif- 
ferent times he had suffered mutilations in the most harba- 
rous manner (these arc specimens, it is to be observetl, of 
the conduct of Charles and Laud — note tlicm) ; that lie li.ni 
been set upon three several pillories; that his licensed hunks 
had been burnt before bis face by the hangman ; tliat tu'o 
fines each of five tlmusaiid })oiin<ls (wliat a sum in tliuso 
days I) had been imposetl upon him; that ho had heen ex- 
pelled out of the Inns of (knirt and university of Oxfonl, 
and degraded in both ; that ho had h)st his calling alniurst 
nine years’ space ; that his Ixjoks had heen seized, and liis 
estate; that he had been eight years imprisoned in seveial 
prisons; that four of lliese yeai*s had been spent in cIusl' 
imprisonment and exile, at (,'arnarvon, and in the Isle of 
Jei-scy, where he was debarred tlie use of pen, ink, paper, 
and all books almost but the Iliblc, without the least acec.-s 
of any friend, or any allowance of diet for his sniiport; anJ 
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all this for his good service to the state in opposing Popery 
and regal tyranny.” 

Yet did this virtuous man continue to reason out his con- 
clusion, hour after hour, with the most patient and pene- 
trating sagacity — continue to show himself superior alike to 
the meanness of fear from Cromwell and the soldiers, and 
the remembrance of all the ferocious insults and all the 
abominable pains and penalties which he had endured from 
Charles and his advisers; in defiance of all, he continued to 
enforce upon the house, by the exertion of every faculty he 
could command, his own upright declaration, that they were 
bound in honour, prudence, justice, and conscience, to pro- 
ceed upon the king’s propositions to the speedy settlement 
of the peace of the kingdom. 

Still further to the credit of human nature, it is to be 
mentioned, that this speech had a most clear and positive 
effect, that many members -were converted to his side, that 
his opinion prevailed, and would probably have prevailed by 
a far larger majority, if nearly onc-third of the house, from 
age and infirmities, had not been obliged to retire. 

Tlic debate had lasted without intermission for a day and 
a night. 

The subsequent events are but too well known. Crom- 
well and the army sent Colonel Pride to clear the house of 
all who were disposed to an accommodation with the king. 
The public execution of the sovereign followed. 

Tins cruel and dreadful outrage has given occasion to 
much reasoning with respect to the nature of government, 
and the original grounds of civil obedience. No subject can 
be more interesting, and it may very properly employ your 
meditations when you arrive at an event so afflicting and so 
awful as the public execution, in the midst of a civilised 
community, of the great and high magistrate of the realm. 

On such a subject, the observations of such a writer as 
Hume will naturally engage your attention. 

" Government,” says this philosophic historian, is iiisti- 
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tuted 5u order to restrain the fury and injustice of the 
people; and as it is dangerous to weaken the reverence 
which the multitude owe to authority, it is the doctrine of 
obedience which ought alone to be inculcated in popular 
reasonings and discourses; nor is there any danger that man- 
kind by this prudent reserve, should universally degenerate 
into a state of abject servitude. When the exception really 
occurs, it must, from its very nature, overpower the restraint 
imposed by teaching the geneml doctrince of obedience; 
but between resisting a prince and dethroning him there is a 
wide interval, and another still greater between dethroning 
and punishing him. We stand astonished that, amid a civi- 
lised people, so much virtue as was porsscssed by Charles 
could ever meet with so filial a catastrophe.” 

To this weighty reasoning something must be added (aiul 
it is not added by the historian), or the discussion of tliis 
subject will bo surely left most materially im 2 )crfeet. 

Government is no doubt instituted for the restraint of the ^ 
people, but it is also instituted for the promotion of their 
happiness; and while obedience is the duty that should l.>c 
inculcated on the people, resistance is the doctrine that 
should be ever in'cscnt to the rulers. There may be intervals 
between resisting, dethroning, and executing a sovereign, and 
the last may be an extremity which ought never to he sup- 
posed possible; but there is a wide interval, in like maiiiicr, 
between rational obedience and servile submission; and, 
though rational obedience bo necessary to all human societv, 
servile submission is inconsistent with all its i)urposcs and 
enjoyments. No pcoj^le can be long happy that do not 
reverence authority; but no governors will long do their duty 
wlio do not respect the j^iiblic. 

‘‘ Obedience,” says Mr. Hume, “is the doctrine to bo alone 
inculcated; nor is there any danger that mankind should 
degenerate into a state of servitude: when the cxccidion 
occurs, it will ovcr])ower tho restraint imposed by tho 
general doctrine.” 
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But is no resistance to fccgin till such extremes of 
oppression arise, as create an exception to all general rules ? 
If such is to be the nature of resistance and obedience, as 
Mr. Hume scorns to suppose, it will then be found that re- 
sistance, when it does come, has come too late ; it will then 
be found that the people can seldom resist their governors 
without fatally injuring themselves. 

This, therefore, is neither the resistance nor the obedience 
that is wanted, and something very different from cither must 
be generated by some means or other in a community, or 
the great political problem of the j^ublic happiness and secu- 
rity is neither solved, nor its solution in any reasonable degree 
even ai)proached. It can only be solved by one expedient. 

Some power of criticism must be given to the people upon 
the conduct of their rulers; must be introduced into the poli- 
tical system, to bo so reasonably and yet so constantly 
exercised, that it shall be respected in time by those rulers, 
and bo so taken into their account, while they arc forming 
^ their measures, that it shall always have an effective tendency 
to render their proceedings sufficiently agreeable to the 
public good. Some power of criticism like this, if by any 
machinery of government, by representative assemblies for 
instance, it can be made to exist, can never exist without 
being a cause of the most complete improvement and advan- 
tage to both parties, to those wlio are to command, and to 
those wdio arc to obey. The constitution, tlierefore, of a 
country is good exactly in proportion as it supplies this power 
of peaceable yet operative criticism ; it cannot be good without 
it, and the reasons for civil obedience arc so many, and so 
powci*ful, that the rulers of mankind arc ahvays secure, in 
their lionours and their situation, wliilc they administer the 
high office which they bear with any tolerable portion of wis- 
dom and integrity. 

The character of Charles has been drawn by the first 
masters, and may bo now considered as sufficiently under- 
stood. The truth is, that his situation at successive periodE 
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of his reign was so different, that we view him with sentiments 
the most different, though his character was always intrinsi- 
cally the same. He is no object of our affection and respect, 
but of reprehension, and almost of contempt, while we ob- 
serve him in the early part of his life, though a prince des- 
tined for empire, finding the friend of his bosom in Buck- 
ingham, the unworthy favourite of his father, without capa- 
city as a minister, or virtue as a man. 

For the first few years after his accession, his conduct is 
only fitted to create in us very warm disapprobation, stroug 
dislike of his measures, and suspicion of his intentions. 

Afterwards, from the years 1G29 to 1040, while endeavour- 
ing to rule without parliaments, ho appears before us in iiu 
other light but in that of a prince of narrow mind and 
arbitrary nature; incapable of respecting the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his country ; hurrying on to the destructicui 
of them ; and the proper object of our unequivocal hatred 
and indignation. 

These emotions, however, gradually subside, soon after the * 
meeting of tlie Long Parliament, as he gradually relinquishes, 
though by conq)ulsion, the dangerous prerogatives he had 
attempted to establish. 

But when a still further change of situation takes place, 
and when the parliament in its turn becomes unrcasuiiable 
and bigoted, his offences j»re forgotten, for he ceases to bo 
the offender; and as we begin to dislike the parliament, he is 
necessarily considered, first, wuth complacency, and then wiili 
favour. 

But yet another change, still more afiecting, is to be wit- 
nessed; and vio do not deny him, we willingly offer him, 
our esteem, when wx* survey him at last sup])ortiiig, with 
firmness and courage in the field, the honour of his crown 
against men, whom it was impossible to siitisfy by any fair 
concessions in the cabinet. 

Once more are our sentiments altered ; and this esteem is 
fioftened into kindness when his fortunes lour; when the 
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battle of Naseby is lost, and when the sword which he has 
drawn in vain must be at last thrown down and abandoned. 

But scenes still more gloomy and affecting are to be 
opened. He is to be a monarch “ fallen from his high estate;” 
he is to fly he knows not whither, to try expedients without 
hope, and plans vrithout a meaning ; to negotiate with his 
conquerors ; to be called upon to proscribe his friends, and 
to stigmatise his own cause ; to be required by formal treaty, 
and in the face of the world and of posterity, to be his own 
accuser — ^liis own accuser, and the accuser of everything he 
holds venerable and dear ; to be passed from prison to prison, 
and from enemy to enemy. Wo are to see him solitary and 
friendless ; his “ grey discrowned head, with none to reverence 
it,” and, alone and unprotected, left to expostulate with enthu- 
siasts, no longer within the reach of the common workings of 
our nature, or with ferocious soldiers, who call aloud, they 
know not why, for justice and execution ; arraign him before 
a court of their own formation, and proclaim him a traitor 
^to his country, and a murderer of his people ! 

With what sentiments arc wc now to behold him ? With 
our former suspicions and dislike, indignation, and terror ?. 
Is it Charles that is before us ; the friend of Buckingham ; 
the patron of Laud ; the opponent of Hampden ; the cor- 
rupter, the cncourager, the deserter of Strafford ; the dis- 
solver of parliaments ; the imposcr of liturgies ; the violator 
of privileges ‘I These arc images of the past no longer to be 
recalled ; these are characters of offence with which he has 
now no concern. It is the monarch unsubdued by adversity ; 
it is the hero unappallcd by death ; it is the Christian sub- 
limed by piety and hope ; it is these that occupy our imagina- 
tion and our memory. It is the tribunal of violence, it is the 
scaffold of blood, that banish from our minds all indignation 
but ag-ainst his destroyers ; all terrors but of the licentious- 
ness of the people ; that render all regular estimation of his 
character odious and impossible ; and that leave nothing in 
the heart of the generous and humane, but compassion for 
his misfortune^ and reverence for his virtues. 
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Sentiments like these, so natural at any period, so powerful 
at the time, as to have produced almost his deification, it is 
not the province of true philosophy to destroy, but rather to 
temper and enlighten. 

It is turning history to no adequate purpose, if wo do not 
accept the instruction which it offers. The lives and actions 
of men have been in vain exhibited to our view, if we make 
not our moral criticisms, even when to make tliem is a task 
painful and repulsive to our nature. The early part of the 
reign of Cliarlcs must be remembered as well as the close; 
the obscure as well as the brighter parts of his imperfect cha- 
racter. llis faults should be studied, that there never may 
again be a necessity for the display of his virtues. Those 
faults were the faults of all those sovereigns who, though moii 
of principle, have involved themselves and their coiinlry 
in calamities. Such sovereigns liavo always wanted, as »Ii(l 
Charles, that simplicity and steadiness which could aiionl 
good men the means of understanding and depending njxn^ 
their conduct; that enlightened benovolenco which Could 
make them tliiiik more of their people than of thcnisolvc.s ; 
that magnanimity which might enable them to call to tlicir 
councils statesmen who would announce to them the ri^al.^ ii- 
tinicnts of the community, not echo and coiilirm their own; 
and lastly, ami above all, lliat political sagacify, which could 
discern the signs of the times, the new ujiinions that liad 
arisen, and wdjich could draw fortli, with equal wisdom and 
benevolence, such principles of impiovcnieiit as the ccnjstitn- 
tion of the country contained, and, adapting them according 
to the justice of the case, ere it was too late, to the ever shiil- 
ing scene before them, Siive tlic state and themselves aliko 
from the fury of the 2)assioiis of the jJcuple, and the trcachuiy 
of their own. 

At the conclusion of these remarks on the contest lictwccii 
Charles and his 2)arliamcnts, it may' not bo amiss to ohsorve 
that there arc two mistakes which arc continually made, 
though it is not very intelligible how they ciin bo made by 
those who are at all acquainted with the histoiy of these 
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times. First, the execution of Charles is always reasoned 
upon as if it had received the sanction of a regular parlia- 
incnt ; as if it had been a great national act ; but nothing can 
^ 1)0 further from the truth. On the 4th of the preceding 
December (the king was executed on the 30th of January), 
^ there were present in the liouso, as Mr. Prynne informs us, 
three hundred and forty members. Two days after, Cromwell 
and liis soldiers expelled nearly a hundred, and imprisoned 
nearly fifty : so that the next d iy, such was the general terror, 
only seventy-three mot ; and after that day never more than 
fifty-three. It was by this inconsiderable part of a house, to 
whicli more than five Jiundrcd members originally belonged, 
that all the outrageous iirocecdings against the king and the 
constitution of the country were resolved upon, and never 
moi*c than fifty-three members could be collected; not more 
than forty members ot the house signed the dcath-warmnt 
of (Jliarlcs, Only fifty-eight commissioners could be brought 
to sign it, out of a court consisting of about one hundred and 
fifty. Of these one luiiidrcd and fifty, not more than seventy 
could ever bo brouglit to sit, tliough recourse was had to the 
oiiioors of tlic army, and thongli the country had been for 
five years inured to all the disorders of a civil war, and to 
the influence of every passion and cvciy principle of civil and 
religious iiate, that can render men barbarous and unjust; 
only seventy could be found cajmble of acting. In tho 
House of Lords not a single peer could be found to coun- 
tenance these proceedings of the soldiery ; and the assembly 
expired vrith their sovereign. 

Tlie second mistake which has been made with respect to 
these extraordinary times is more excusable. The Presbyte- 
rians have been always accused as the destroyers of the mon- 
archy. This is not accurate; the Long Parliament originally 
consisted of five hundred and thirty-four members; one 
hundred and scventy-fivo of them (Hyde one of them) left 
tlio house, and repaired to the king at Oxford. On the whole, 
in the progress of the dispute, two hundred out of tho origi- 
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nal five hundred and thirty-four, were disabled, and new writs 
issued. Those that remained must have therefore been all 
Presbyterians and Independents almost to a man. ^ 

Now, from all the speeches, and proceedings, and memoirs 
of the times, it appears, that these two parties continued 3u 
the house almost to the last, and that the former at least, the 
Presbyterians, though they were resolved to have the Episco- 
pal form of church government altered, never had the least 
intention of abolishing the monarchy. A king, limited by 
kiw, and a church without bishops, these were their objects, 
and no other. More than half a year before the execution of 
the king, the leading Presbyterian members of the house, 
eleven in number, the fixmoiis Holies at their head, men that 
had been the most distinguished through the whole of the 
contest, were impeached, and, in fiict, driven from the house 
by the menaces of the soldiery and the Independent party. 
They had been found in the way when designs of violence 
and usurpation began to be entertained. 

The speech of Prynne, to xvhich I have alluded, dclivcre(f 
only two months before the execution of the king, shows 
clearly what wrre the sentiments of the Presbyterians to the 
last. He was one of them. 

In Scotland, a large j)arty of the Prcsliyterians appcarccl 
in arms, and resolved to march into England against the 
army in defence of the parliament and the royal cause. If 
the king could have subscribed the Covenant, the whole of 
that part of the island w’ould have united in his favour. 

The memoirs of Holies are very decisive on this point, 
particularly at the close. They are worth reading, arc not 
long, and strongly paint the rage and disappointment of a 
man of ability and principle, at seeing his party (the Presby- 
terian party) overpowered by men of hypocrisy and blood, 
like Cromwell and his associates; and the labours of his own 
life thus ending in total despair. 

It is in this book, that there is the remarkable charge 
brought against Cromwell of cowardice. Holies was one of 
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the members who had forcibly held the speaker in the chair 
in the year 1628 ; and in 1641, was one of the five members 
whom the king had meant to arrest, when ho so unhappily 
entered the house for the purpose. 

Even Walker, in his History of Independency, though in- 
^ dulging himself in the most unlimited censures of both 
parties as to money concerns, speaks of the Independents 
(page 20, part ii.) as men who carried on war against the 
king with an intent, from the beginning, to pull down mon- 
archy, and set up anarchy; ^^notwitkstandinfj (continues he) 
the many declarations, remonstrances, abortive treaties, pro- 
testations, and covenants, which were oblitjatims from time 
to time extorted from them by the Presbyterians.” 

The accusation, tliercforc, of the Presbyterians seems to bo 
not that they intended to overthrow the monarchy, but that 
they committed political mistakes which enabled others to do 
so. Their fault scorns rather to have been of a religious 
nature; their terror of Popciy, their hatred of bishops, their 
religions intolerance, carried, indeed, to a most senseless and 
disgusting excess. Much of this blame must, however, be 
shared by the king himself ; and if his intolerance was more 
pardonable, because episcopacy was already established, and 
Localise his religious presiiasions were not debased by cant 
and grimace, and were of a more liberal and sober nature, 
still his political mistakes were far greater than those of the 
Presbyterians ; and both his religious and political mistakes 
(which is a most important point), were prior in order of 
time. 

Tlie most violent Philippics that ever appeared against this 
party may be found in the prose works of Milton. The in- 
vectives of this great poet against prelates and Presbyterians 
will perfectly astonish those, who as yet are only conversant 
V with his immortal w'ork, his descriptions of the Garden of 
Eden, and the piety and innocence of our first parents. 

This period of the civil wars — the most interesting in our 
history — has given occasion to so many publications, that 
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there is some danger lest the student should be overwhelmed 
by the extent and variety of his materials. In Rushworth 
he will find an inexhaustible collection of important docu- 
ments. These should be consulted, and comptu-ed with the 
collection of Nalson, who professes to correct his faults. The 
works of King Charles, published by Royston, should be 
looked at, particularly the king’s letters taken at Naseby. 
When any doubt is entertained of the conduct of Charles, 
Mrs. Macauley may be referred to; and a charge against him, 
if it can possibly be made out, will assuredly bo found, and 
supported with all the references that the most animated 
diligence can supply. These may be compared with the rc- 
I)resentations of Clarendon, and his defenders. 

A general summary of the j)articulars of this reign, not 
very favourable to the king, will be found in Harris’s Life of 
Charles I. Harris fortifies the positions in his text, like 
Bayle, by copious notes, which will, at least, bring the subject, 
and all the learning that belongs to it, in full review before 
the reader. There is a History of the Long rarliamcnt, by 
May, which is not without its value, though, from the sliorl- 
ncss of the period which it embraces, and the cold and gene- 
ral maimer in which it is written, it will disap])oiiit theVeader, 
who might naturally expect much more curious matter from 
one who was secretary to the house, and wrote from the 
midst of such unprecedented scenes. 

Clarendon is jilways interesting, and continually provide:^ 
materials for the statesman and the philosopher. He is juir- 
tial, no doubt; but, as it has been well observed by Loid 
Grenville, in his Preface to Lord Chatham’s Letters (a i)re- 
face which is worth reading, even wdtli a rcfcrenco to our jjre- 
sent subject), the partiality of one who means to tell tho 
truth, will always bo distiiiguisliablc from his wlio moans to 
deceive. 

Tlic Memoirs of Holies I have already mentioned ; and the 
History of Independency by Walker sliould bo looked into. 
But books like these last two cannot be at all understood^ 
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unless a knowledge of tho history has previously been ob- 
tained. 

Whitelockc’s journal is a collection of facts, with occasional 
disquisitions, very short and very few, but always very inte- 
resting and important. It must, by all means, be looked 
over in conjunction with tho more regular narrative of other 
historians. 

On the whole, with regard to books, I may say that the 
Parliamentary History, or Cobbett’s edition of it, should form 
the groundwork of the student’s perusal ; and that this, with 
the explanations and comments of Hume and Clarendon on 
the one side, and Millar and Rapin on the other, will leave 
him little further to seek, if he will but sufficiently meditate 
on tho materials thus suj)plicd to his reflections. Rapin is 
always full and valuable, and a soi*t of substitute in the 
absence of all other wTiters. 

Finally, I must remind you, that I have already mentioned 
the great work of Mr. Hallam, and the very important Me- 
^moirs of Cliarles I. by !Miss Aikin. These lectures were 
written many years ago, but I have thus been enabled, I hope, 
the better to estimate the interest and value of these later 
publications. 

AVhen tho king had perished on the scaffold, the Indepen- 
dents and tlio army alone remained to triumph. All other 
parties, the Royalists and moderate patriots, with Lord Falk- 
land and Hyde; the Presbyterians, with Holies, had been 
swept aw’ay from the field. 

We are, now, therefore, to observe what was the conduct of 
the Independents, and what of Cromwell, and the army. 

Those of the Independents who were not mere wdld or 
drivelling fanatics, w ere Republicans, like laidlow and Hutch- 
inson ; and it was now their business to establish their Coni- 
monw'ealth. 

Hume accuses them of w^aiiting that deep thought, and 
those comprehensive views, wdiich might qualify them for 
acting the part of Icgislatoi's. This may be true. 
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But it seems impossible, even at this distance of time, to 
propose any system of conduct which could have enabled them 
to carry their political theories into execution. They were 
now at last to pay themselves the penalty of all their violence 
and enthusiasm. 

The great difficulty which the Presbyterians had not been 
able to overcome remained — the army — a difficulty now 
equally invincible to the Republicans. 

A general like Cromwell, and men like his soldiers, were 
not likely to acquiesce in any system of government which 
materially abridged their power ; and unless their poAver 
was abridged, there could be no peace, or security for the 
subject, under any form of government, monarchical or 
republican. 

The Republicans were themselves only the last residue of 
the Long Parliament; the solo expedient, therefore, that 
offered, was the dissolution of this remaining garbled part, 
and the calling of a new one, fully and regularly chosen. 
Such a parliament might haA’^e been considered as a fair indi- 
cation of the public Avill. 

But this could not be attempted for some time, after so 
enormous an act of violence as the king’s execution ; and 
wheneA'cr attempted, it must haA^o appeared to the Republi- 
cans a measure A^ery doubtful in its success, and likely to 
haA’e filled the house Avith a largo majority of concealed Roy- 
alists and exasperated Presbyterians ; neither of whom avouUI 
haA’^e tolerated the Independents or the republic ; they there- 
fore temporised, and waited to avail themselves of the chance 
of events. 

But this conduct, though natuml, was, after all, neither 
just nor prudent. 

It was not just; for if the political opinions of the nation 
were against their reijublic, they had no right to eiidcaA^our 
to establish it, wdicthcr by force or by contrivance. 

It was not prudent ; for Cromwell had already shoAvii 
himself to be a far greater master of the art of managing 
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events, than they could possibly be ; and none but the most 
contemptible enthusiasts could be now ignorant, that his 
hypocrisy was unceasing, his influence with the army un- 
bounded, and his views ambitious. 

The only possible mode, therefore, of controlling his con- 
duct, or favourably influencing his designs, was the summon- 
ing of a regular parliament, which might attract the respect 
of every man of principle in the army and in the kingdom. 

It is true, that even this measure might not have answered 
to the views of the Republicans, but it was their only 
chance. 

To remain as they were, the last remnant that military 
violence had spared, and therefore respected by no party ; to 
remain, ready to be overthrown at the first difference that 
arose between themselves and the army, was certain de- 
struction. 

In this state, however, the parliament did remain during 
the first year of their administration — 1648. 

In 1649, Cromwell and tlio army were employed in Ireland ; 
in 1650, against the Scotch Presbyterians, who had made a 
very injudicious attempt to restore royalty, or rather the 
covenant and royalty ; and had persuaded the young king 
(ivfterwards Charles II.) to commit himself, very thoughtlessly, 
to the disj^osal of their intolei'ance and fanaticism. In both 
these campaigns Cromwell and the army were victorious. In 
1651, the young king was defeated at W orcester. This defeat 
of his enemy was wdiat Cromwell declared to be the last 
crowning mercy of the Lord ; that is, it was the finishing step 
to his own power, and the cause of the Republicans was now 
more than ever hopeless. 

Tlicy seem to have had an opportunity in 1649, when 
Cromwell was in Ireland, to have made some effort for the 
establishment of their civil authority, but they lost it. In 
the meantime, petitions with respect to the settlement of the 
nation were continually presented to them ; instead of attend- 
ing, however, to the public expectations, and the duties of 
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their situation, they contented themselves with returning, 
like other unwise governments, sometimes menaces, punish^ 
ments, and statutes of high treason, sometimes plausible 
answers to gain time, and occasionally debating the question 
of their dissolution, and of a new representation ; but on the 
whole, coming to no decision on the subject, while it was 
their best policy to do so. When at last it did come to a vote, 
in November, 1G51, after the power of Cromwell was finally 
established, tlieir resolution only was, that they would dis- 
solve themselves three years afterwards, in 1G54 a resolu- 
tion that could satisfy no one, but much the contrary. 

They had, therefore, not chosen to make a common cause 
with the public, and being thus without support from within 
and from without, Cromwell took a few soldiers with him, 
expelled them from the house, and locked up the doors of it, 
as soon as he found them an incumbrance to his ambition. 
He first, indeed, acquainted them, “ That the Lord had done 
with them.” 

The public, who never favour those who have no visible 
merits to produce, still less those who have seemed attentive 
chiefly to their own selfish interests, saw this new act of 
military violence with indiflerence, iind probably with idea- 
sure. 

Certainly these Republicans, after a trial of three years, 
had entirely failed as politicians, and had established ii ^ 
republic. 

But they had great merits iu endeavouring to introduce im- 
provements into the law. The laudable elibrts of the Loni; 
Piirliament on this subject have never been properly ackziow- 
ledgcd. The state of all the real landed property of this 
kingdom is, at this moment, materially influenced by tlio 
happy effect of their legislative provisions; and those men of 
property who inquire will find, that their estates have been 
aa much indebted as themselves, to these parliamentary load- 
ers, for any freedom that belongs to them; both the one and 
the other w'ere emancipated from feudal manacles, 
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Cromwell now alone remained, supreme and unresisted ; 
and llius at length terminated, in tiie usurpation of a mili- 
tary chief, the original struggle between the king and par- 
liament. 

And this, as I have already announced at the begiiming of 
this lecture, has been always considered as the* necessary 
issue of any successful appeal to arms on the part of the 
people; a position to which I do not indiscrimiiiatdy assent, 
and on which I shall therefore offer some observations in my 
next lecture. 


o G 2 



LECTURE XVII. 

CROMWELL. MONK. REGICIDES. 

Towards the conclusion of my hist lecture, we had arrived 
at the usurpation of Cromwell ; and this usurpation of a 
military chief, I then observed, has been always considered 
as the natural issue of any successful appeal to arms on the 
part of the people. 

This position, it appears to me, has been always laid down 
too broadly and indiscriminately. The question seems to 
admit of a distinction, and it is this : — 

If a people have been long subject to all the evils of an 
arbitrary government, and at last break out into insurrection, 
it is to be expected, no doubt, that the last favourite of the 
army, who survives the contest, will gradually procure for 
himself the power which the former sovereigns had abused 
and lost. There is no material shock here given to those 
habits of thinking and feeling, which, notwithstanding all tin- 
intermediate troubles, must still form the genuine character 
of the great body of the nation ; but the ease is materially 
altered, if we suppose a people, hfff(prc possessed of constitu- 
tional rights, and endeavouring to defend or enlarge them, in 
opposition to those wdio would limit or destroy them. Here 
the event, if the popular party succeed, seems more naturally 
to be, the ultimate strengthening and enlarging of the priejr 
constitutional privileges, under some form of government 
similar to the former one. 

In this case an usurpation is neither not attempted, as in 
the instances of Switzerland and Holland, and, in our own 
times, of America, or, if attempted, the usurper finds himself 
impeded with such political difficulties at every movement 
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which he makes, that the continuance of his power is always 
a matter of uncertainty; and the original and irremediable 
disposition of the people, the result of their former better 
government, is sure at last to prevail, either over himself, or 
over his successors. 

In illustration of this general reasoning may be cited the 
^ difficulties which Cromwell had to overcome, while he was 
endeavouring to seize the power of the state, and still more 
while ho was labouring to retain it. 

I will give a general representation of tliom. Together 
they form a strong testimony to the permanent nature of the 
English mixed constitution, particularly of the monarchical 
part of it; and they go for to prove that the usurpation of 
Cromwell was not, as has been generally supposed, a success- 
ful one. 

These are the principal topics of reflection to which I 
would at present wish to excite your attention. Hume and 
Millar, and the regular historians and writers, will supply 
fan with many others. 

Cromwell had to subdue not only the Royalists, but the 
Prcsl>y tcrians ; and this, not merely by force, but by the most 
extraordinary performances of cant and hypocrisy that human 
nature ever yet exhibited. 

lint why] Because these descriptions of men bore fresh 
upon their minds the impression of the constitution of Eng- 
land, and were only solicitous, accoi'ding to the best of their 
judgment, to support or improve that constitution. 

By the same arts and means w^rc the Independents, the 
Repiihlicaiis, to bo overpowered by the usimpcr, and for the 
Siune reason. They too were impressed with the original 
stamp which had been received from the popular part of this 
constitution ; and they had only deviated from it, because 
they thought that the monarchical part had been found, from 
trial, incompatible with the interests of the country. 

That a military usurper, that any single person should rule, 
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was not in the contemplation oi* wishes, probably, of any one 
disinterested Englishman at the time. 

And it is here that may be found the great proof of the 
talents of Cromwell, which is not only, as Mr. Hume states, 
that ho could rise from a i>rivatc station to a high authonty 
in the army; but still more, that he could afterwards bond 
the refractory spirits, and direct the disordered understand- 
ings of all around him, to the purposes of his own ambition, 
to the elevation of himself to the protectorate, in violation 
of all his former professions and protestations, public and pri- 
vate, and in defiance of all the men of principle and iutre- 
jiidity, who had been so long his associates and friends in the 
parliament and in the army. 

Tlie gross and ignorant soldiera might, indeed, be well con- 
tent, that ho wlio gave them pay and plunder should have 
cveiything to dispose of: and in their idolatry of a successful 
general, they might, for a time, forget their country, and 
those forms of established authorit}’^ to wdiicli they had once 
been accustomed. But still, it was these coarse and bnito^ 
instruments upon which Cromwell could alone depend j and, 
after all, as the mass of an arm}’' must always bg managed 
through the medium of its officers, it was lierc (in this 
management of the officers) that his extraordinary powc^rs 
were exhibited in a manner so striking. ^Suiuc be conl(l 
make liis creatures by mere bribery, by lucrative posts and 
expectations: but the rest, and not nnfVcquently many of the 
common soldiers them.sclves, lie was obliged to cajole, hy 
every art and labour of hypocrisy; to surround and bewilder 
them with a tempest of fanaticism, of sighs and prayers, ef 
groans and ejaculations; in short, to elevate and involve his 
lierocs and himself in a cloud, till ho was able there to leave 
them, and himself to descend and take undisturbed possession 
of the earth. 

Whoever reads the liistory of these times cannot well 
believe that this military usurper, daring and powerful as his 
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abilities were, both in the cabinet and in the field, could 
possibly have succeeded, if the religious principle had not 
unfortunately found its way into evciy part of the dispute 
between the king and his people, and so disturbed the natuml 
tendency of things, as to render any achievement practicable 
w’hich could well bo conceived by a man of military skill and 
fanaticism united. But observe his progress. 

When the young king had been finally defeated at Wor- 
cester, when the Republicans had been turned out of the 
House of Commons, Avhen Cromwell, with his council of 
officers, was left alone on the stage, and when it would gene- 
rally be said that the natural termination of the contest had 
arrived, and Cromwell had now only to enjoy what he had 
acquired, his difficulties, on the contrary, seemed rather to 
multiply tlian to ccasc. Cromwell, though triumphant, and 
without a rival, could never be at ease, and he wais continually 
labouring to make his govenimcnt approach, as much as pos* 
^vAblc, to the model of the old one, and to those forms which 
he know could alone be considered as legitimate. 

He w’as inuy himself precisely in the situation in which the 
Tiidcpcndeiits (the Republicans) had lately been. He, like 
them, durst not appeal to a full and fiiir representation of the 
people, 3'et it was nocessaiy to have a parliament; he could 
not otherwise colour his usurpation; ho therefore proceeded 
to manufacture one wdth all expedition. 

But as he had violated the feelings and opinions of every 
niiin of principle and consideration, he could trust no one 
who possessed much of either; and his parliament contained, 
though with a mixture of others of a superior class, men of 
low condition and foolish fiuiaticism. 

The parliament which he collected and made was the par- 
liament knowui by tlie ludicrous appellations which were 
gravely assumed by many of its members, “Praise God 
Barebones,” &c. 

These creatures he seems to have let loose upon the courts 
of l^iw, probably for the sake of tciTifying the lawyers. 
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Courts of law arc never very popular with the vulgar; and 
therefore, senators like these soon proceeded to the attack of 
the Court of Chancery, 7ie7?i. con. If you look into Cobbott, 
their language will amuse you. They showed a rapidity of 
movement which must have appeared not a little marvellous 
to the court itself; certainly tho court could not have been 
taught to comprehend it from any experience in its own pro- 
ceedings. 

But a parliament of this kind, so little fitted to be a part 
of an English government, was found by Cromwell, after a 
few months’ trial, unfit to answer his purposes ; so their power 
was partly resigned and partly taken from them, and they 
returned to their more natural occupations in private life. 

Still a parliament and a constitutional government of some 
kind or other was nccessiiiy. Cromwell, therefore, and his 
council of officci’s drew up an instrument of government, 
si^rcad the power of representation over the whole of England 
and Wales very fairly, and began again. 

Even in this instrument it is observable that the supreme 
legislative authority is made to reside in (me person and in 
the people, assembled in parliament; that is, in a king and 
House of Coinmons; and that the provisions are fai- moie 
unfavourable to tho executive power than those in the Englisli 
constitution, with one exception. This cxcei)tion is contained 
in those articles on which, no doubt, Cromwell depended for 
his own protection, the twenty-seventh and three folhnvinj-. 
These provided for the maintenance of a standing military 
force of ten thousand horse, and twenty tliuiisand foot.. The 
powers, however, that were given to the parliament might 
soon have been converted to the destruction of any protector 
who was not a favourite with the army. 

Three hundred members assembled, and Cromwell was 
soon obliged, on account of the freedom of tlieir dc*bates, to 
make them a long harangue, and to declare that, after 
seeking counsel from God, he must pi*escriV)e to them a te^t 
to sign.” The debates still continued disagreeable to him. 
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At length, after the manner of the very king whom he had 
dethroned, he dissolved them. 

After an interval of two years and a half, he still thought 
it expedient to call once more a parliament (the third) ; and 
every effort was made to pack together an assembly devoted 
to his designs ; but all in vain. He had to deny particular 
membera admittance, was resisted by a largo portion of the 
house, assailed by a spirited remonstrance, and felt in his 
turn, like his misguided master, that it is in vain to expect 
sufficient countenance to illegal proceedings from any tolera- 
ble representation of the people of England. 

Still anxious and dissatisfied, still desirous to rest his 
authority upon some established imnciplc, ho meditated the 
assumption of the title of king. 

He got the affair put into motion in the house. The law- 
yers told him, and probably with great sincerity, that this 
title of king, to use their own words, was a wheel upon which 
the whole body of the law was carried : that it stood not on 
%c top, but ran through the whole veins and life of the law ; 
that the nation had ever been a lover of monarchy, and of 
monarchy under the title of king; that, in short, this title of 
king was the title of the sujn-cme magistrate, which the lav.” 
could take notice of, and no other. 

Cromwell desired time to ‘‘ seek God for counsel;” that is, 
he wished to know the opinions of the army ; and while he 
was ascertaining them, he hesitated from day to day, and 
renewed from day to day his long replies — replies wliich 
gave no answer, and were full of broken sentences, inter- 
rupted conclusions, doubts and insinuations, perplexity and 
more than Egyptian darkness ; but having at length satis- 
fied himself that the measure was disagreeable to his armt/, 
his elocution cleared up in an instant, and nothing can bo 
more distinct than his short final sx)cech, “ that he could not 
undertake the government with the title of king.” 

Legitimate authority, or even the appearance of it, was 
now impossible; a new settlement of the goverument was 
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therefore adjusted, under the form of a petition and advice, 
in its articles still very ftivourable to the liberties of the 
subject, but with the same material exception of the gmnt 
of a revenue to maintain the army of the executive power. 
Cromwell was to be solemnly inaugurated Protector j a second 
house was to be added to the House of Commons. Lords 
were to be called to it by Cromwell j that is, the form of 
government was thus made still more and more to approach 
to the model of the original constitution. 

Cromwell, however, was still ovci-powcred with impossi- 
bilities. The few real peers that he summoned to his upi)er 
liousc, with one base exception (Lord Eure), forbore to take 
their places; the commons relished not their title and ques- 
tioned tlicir aiitliority ; and the pi’otcctor, enraged at tlieir 
impracticable behaviour, dissolved them. This was the last 
experiment in the way of a parliament that lie made : having 
dissolved the assembly in February, lie died in September. 

Now this, after all, is not a specimen of sTicccssfiil usurpa- 
tion. He maintained his power for hvo years, but it seems 
very doubtftil whether he could have done it much longer; 
his friend Monk thought not; his power still continued to 
be, as it began, merely that of the sword ; no a])poarance of 
legitimate rule could bo contrived for liim; tliorc v.as im 
princij>lo existing in tlie English constituti'ui which lie conlil 
Avork np to accomplish his designs; there was no train of 
Inabits in the minds of the people of England wliicli cotild 
afibrd him any foundation on which to build authority for 
himself; he xvas not assassinated, but lie lived in continnnl 
apprehensions of it; he w'as not hurled fmm the govcriiTnont 
by lii.s soldiers, but it was tlic labour of liis life to prevent 
it. Abroad was the young king ; at honuMverc the Ihyalists, 
the Presbyterians, tlic Ilcpublicnns, and enthusiasts of every 
description, the most insane and dangerous; most of whom 
he liad in turn deceived, and therefore exasperated. Kvoii 
in the bosom of his family, the great questions of religion 
and politics had interfered to disturb his peace; and his ex- 
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ample seems to show, as far as the example of so extra- 
ordinary a cliai-actcr in times so extraordinary can afford 
any gcnorar conclusion on such points, tliat, amid a people 
whoso constitution has been free, a brave and able man may 
sometimes seize upon the chief executive power, and even 
possess it for some time, but that he will neither bo able to 
enjoy it, nor cngiaft it upon the former constitution of the 
kingdom ; that ho will not be able to introduce a new line of 
arbitrary sovereigns (himself the first); and on the whole, 
that ill public as well as private, success, as it is called, will 
be for ever fatal to all ideas that even an ambitious man can 
entertain of happiness and repose. 

If this reasoning be just, and the facts, at least, I have not 
misstated, the conclusion is — first, a strong testimony to the 
permanency of the monai'chical part of onr constitution, 
arising from the steadiness and intelligence of tlic English 
cliaractcr; and again, tluit wlieii freedom has been at all 
^ujoyod in any couuliy (for this is tlic supjiosition), resis- 
tance to arbitrary cncroaclimeiits is not necessarily followed, 
even if a revolution is to be cudnred, by any military usur- 
patum that w'ill be nltimntoly successful. 

Cronnvell, I must contend, did not succeed; he could not 
boco’ue the peaceful and acknowledged sovereign of his 
cuuiitry. 1T<? tlid, liow’ever. wdiat aloiic it w'as in bis pow’cr 
tv) do. lie w’as a good discorncr of character, and he tlicrc- 
Ibro selected lawyers of ability from the profession, and per- 
suaded them to administer to the people, though he might 
sometimes disregard them liimself, the known laws of the 
country; he employed officers of courage and capacity by 
land and sea ; he W'ieldcd with cfiect the formidable energies 
of a people that had been lately and might still be considered 
as in a state of revolution ; and like other usurpers, he en- 
deavoured to liidc in a blaze of glory a throne that was 
defiled with blood. 

To understand the conduct of Cromwell and the llcpub- 
licaiis^ not only must the Memoirs of Holies be read, but 
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those of Ludlow. Ludlow’s work becomes very important 
after the account of the battle of Naseby. There is also a 
book which has been lately published, the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, printed from a manuscript accoiint, drawn up 
by his widow, a woman of singular merit ; who, if her po- 
litical opinions (the opinions of her husband) bo forgiven 
her, will appear without a blemish ; will be thought to have 
united the opposite virtues of the sexes, and to have been 
alike fitted to give a charm to existence amid the tranquillitj? 
of domestic life, and in an hour of trial to add enterprise 
and strength to the courage of a hero. 

Both these memoirs (those of Ludlow and of (\)lonel 
Hutchinson) arc original works, and as those parts tluil 
relate to military concerns may bo slightly glanced over, 
they will be found neither long nor tedious, and they ought, 
in this manner, by all means to be carefully read. Mrs. 
Hutchinson is often a painter of manners as minute and 
more forcible than even Clarendon. 

It is evident from these different memoirs that the cl)a- 
racter of Cromwell was seen througli, by the intelligent men 
of every de.scriptioii of opinion, not oiily by Holies, the 
Presbyterian, but by the llepublieans Ludlow and Hutehiii 
son. It appears too that Cromwell himself was unremit- 
tingly employed in a.soortaining the views and charactei- oF 
everyone around him; that his whole life was a constant 
train not only of political hypocrisy, hut of i)olitical specula- 
tion and enterprise; as specimens of liis manner, Ludluw 
may he consulted at pages 7D. lO.j. 13;5, in the (piarto 
edition, and Hutchinson 1^S7. oOfi. 310; here will he found 
dialogue.s that pa.s.scd between these men and Cromwell; and 
no doubt he sounded all the principal men near him as op- 
portunity offered, and those of inferior rank and intelligciico 
in ways far more curious than tlio.se that are here recorded, 
or can now be known. 

These works arc also both of them very interesting, as 
exhibiting to us those views of this important contest, in all 
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its different stages, which were entertained by such of the 
llcpublicans as were men of regular sense and clear honesty. 
The rapid unceremonious manner in which Ludlow, from the 
first, arrives at his conclusions, as w’^ell as Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and their reasonings and views of the contest, should be 
considered in contrast, not only with those of tlie King’s 
State Papers, but in comparison with the suggestions of the 
reader’s own mind. It may be useful to observe the manner 
ill which men of good understandings and good intentions 
may reach very opposite extremes of opinion, though exer- 
cising their judgments upon the same materials. Habits of 
candour and patient investigation may be thus introduced, 
and the character, on the whole, improved and humanized. 

Is it not curious, for instance, to observe that Hutchinson 
‘•applied liimself, before the breaking out of the civil war,” 
as his wife relates (I quote page 78), ‘Ho undci’staud the 
things then in dispute, and read all the public papers that 
came fortli between the king and parliament, besides many 
Mother jirivate treatises both concerning the present and fore- 
going times, wliereby lie became {ibundantly informed in liis 
understand iiig, and convinced in conscience of the righteous- 
ness of the parliament's cause in point of civil right.” And, 
again, is it not aficcting to perceive that, before he signed the 
fatal warrant for the execution of the king, “he addressed 
himself to CJod hy prayer, desiring the Lord, that if through 
any human frailty he was led into any error or false opinion 
in those great transactions, He would open his eyes, and not 
suffer liiin to proceed ; hut that He would confirm his spirit 
in the truth, and lead him by a right enlightened conscience; 
and finding no cheek, but a confirmation, in his conscience 
that it was his duty to act as he did, ho, upon serious debate, 
both privately and in his addrcs.scs to God, and in conferences 
with conscientious, upright, unbiassed persons, proceeded to 
sign the sentence against the king.” 

Many other curious particulai'S may bo drawn from this 
work : that the king, for instance, sent forth commissions for 
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array, and the parliament gave out commissions for their 
militia, so as in many places (page 05) thcro were fierce 
contests and dis]mtes, almost to blood, even from the first; 
^^that all the nobility, gentry, and their dependents were 
generally for the king, Avliile most of the middle sort, tb.c 
able sxibstantial frecholdei’s, and the other commons wlio 
had not their dependence upon the malignant nobility and 
gently, adhered to the parliament.” And from page 344, 
and other places, wo may conclude that the Puritans were 
not always men of minds disordered by religions zeal and 
debased by vulgar cant and enthusiasm ; but when men of 
consideration, like Colonel Hutchinson, were very fair models 
of tho English country gentleman, siicli as the character 
appeal’s under its best aspect, men properly interested in the 
civil and religious liberties of their country, accomplished 
and well informed according to tho notions of their ago, 
active in the duties of the neighbourhood and count}’', pious, 
hospitable, and domestic. 

It must be observed that this manuscript of Mrs. Hutchii!- 
son can only be valuable to those who have alrcatly acquainted 
themselves with the English history. They can thus only h.' 
enabled to derive full benefit from her short, rapid, fo]vil)l. 
summaries and statements of the circum.stanees and idiarac 
ters that pass in review before her. Her c«»iiimcnt ex tend ^ 
from tho time of Henry Vlll. to her husband’s death, ahei 
the Restoration. 

In addition to Ludlow and Hutchinson, Whitelocke shenld 
be looked at. The most important passages are generally in 
italics; and there are some with respect to Ch’omwell veiy 
remarkable: I allude to a dialogue between him and the 
usurper in St. James’s Park. There are ditfereiit editions '»f 
this work ; the last is the proper one. 

Thcro is a great work of seven quarto volumes, Thurloc'^i 
State Papers, which contains much matter, but it is not often 
interesting; and the whole, therefore, would naturally he 
passed by ; yet this need not be the case, for there is a most 
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excellent index, from which a sufficient idea of the contents 
of the volumes may be acquired ; they arc sometimes impor- 
tant, and the reader may be enabled to find whatever the 
perusal of other works may lead him to look after. At the 
end there is given an account of the remarkable conferences 
that took place with Cromwell on the subject of his as- 
suming the title of king, most of which should be read; 
these arc the conferences I alluded to at the beginning of 
this lecture. 

Witli respect to the situation of Charles II. some idea may 
be formed from Clarendon; more particularly there is an 
account of the young king’s escape after the battle of Wor- 
cester, not only in itself romantic, but often very descriptive 
of the manners of the times, a merit that generally bclong.s 
to this writer ; there is a very curious one also in the Pepys 
library at ^Slagdalen. 

Sir Edw’ard ^Valke^, in his Historical Discourses, gives an 
account of the young king’s proceedings in Scotland ; and in 
this account may be seen the state pai^crs of the Presbyterians 
ill all their own ridiculous cant and phraseology; for this 
reason the work is valuable. i3ut with respect to other par- 
ticulars, Hume has already seized upon all that were much 
worthy of notice and transferred them to his history. 

Tlieve is a work by Mr. Noble, Memoirs of the \.’roin wells, 
which may occupy a morning or two very agreeably and 
usefully; a variety of information respecting the protector 
and his family is given, and many sources of further infor- 
mation are presented to the reader, with an account of the 
difleront lives that have been written of the protector, and 
many particulars of his government ami connexions, of the 
persons he emploj’od and honouretl, and of some of the lead- 
ing characters that appeared in these singular times. 

There is a Life of Cromwell by Harris, in the maimer of 
his other historical treatises, and equally valuable. 

Tliere has been lately a life published by one of his de- 
scendants, of the same name, a respectable lawyer at the 
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Chanceiy bar ; it is, as might bo expected from its origin, 
very tedious, and ceases soon to interest, for the reader per- 
ceives that the author is too determined a defender and pa- 
negyrist of his ancestor to deserve much attention. 

The description of Cromwell given by Cowley (his Vision) 
is well known, and this Vision is easily reduced (and, as always 
happens in such oases, is more than reduced) to the standard 
of propriety and truth by a few calm observations from the 
reasoning and balancing mind of Mr. Hume. The two pam- 
graphs in the sixty-first chapter of Hume, the quotation from 
Cowley, and the comment, contrast agreeably enough the 
opposite merits of Cowley and of Hume, of the poet and the 
philosopher. 

At the end of the sixtieth chapter of Ilumo there is u 
summary of the whole contest, remarkable, among other 
accounts, for its admission that the king had in some in- 
stances stretched his prerogative beyond its just bounds ; aiul, 
aided by the church, had well nigh put an end to all tli^ 
liberties and prerogatives of the nation. 

Thus much for the general topics that belong to this period 
of our history, and the writings where they may bo found. 

But it is desirable that a more intimate knowledge should 
be acquired of the revenue that was drawn from the public 
during th?so times than can readily be gatlicrcd from a peru- 
sal of the historians. The work of Sir John Sinclair may Ijc 
referred to, and ought to bo consulted ; our general expcct;/- 
tions will appear verified by the details. These show the 
profligate waste of James I., the infatuated expense and arbi- 
trary impositions of Charles I., and the immense expenditure 
and embezzlement of the public treasure during the civil 
wars and the domination of the protector. Tlic.se expenses 
c»f tlic Long Parliament and Cromw'ell have been produced to 
prove that republics are not less expensive than arbitrary 
governments. But no conclusion, either favourable or other- 
wise, can be drawm from cases of this kind, where republics 
arc struggling for existence amid wars domestic and foreign, 
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in a situation necessarily exposed to every species of niis- 
hianagcment and irregularity. 

The question should rather be, whether republics or arbi- 
trary governments are most liable to official extortion and 
plunder, and which arc most disposed to engage in wars ; and 
arguments must be drawn from the conduct of each, when in 
state of composure, and at liberty to follow the real genius 
.of their respective constitutions. 

A far 'more accurate conclusion may bo drawn from these 
financial details with respect to the endless miseries that must 
have boon occasioned by these civil wars; miseries such as 
appcarctl in no siege or field of battle, and such as no histo- 
rian has or could aelincate. AVe see in the abstract of the 
money raised from 1G40 to IGoO three millions and a half 
from sequestrations of the lands from bishops, deans, and in- 
ferior clergy for four years. Another article is, one million 
and a half for the tenths of all the clergy, and other exac- 
tions from the church, and this at a time when the million.s 
of the subject did not roll into the exclicqucr in the count- 
loss progressions of modern times. Yet, even in these times 
of our ancestors, wdien the general affluence of the country 
was comparatively in sign iti cant, the figures of Sir J. Sinclair 
''till move onward into rows of dreadful million.s, and in the 
bllowing manner ; — ^ 

Sale of church laiid.s 10,000,000 


Sequestrations of the estates and compositions 

with private individuals iu England . . 4,500,000 

Compositions with delinquents (as iu the jar- 
gini of civil hate they were denominated), 

those ill Ireland 1,000,000 

And for the sale of the estates of those in 

England more than 2,000,000 

For the sale of Irish lands, more than . . . 1,000,000 


A long list this, in all of more than 23,000,000, every item 
of which is indicative of domestic wretchedness; nulliing is 
|icre included of subsidies, poll-money, assossments. and other 

n n 
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levies, which were 00,000,000 more. These arc articles of 
account that in every shilling of them, to the jimount of 
these 23,000,000, supx^ose the loss of prosperity, families re- 
duced, the scenes of private trancpiillity filled with alarm and 
teiTor, the coinfoi-ts of society at an end, and the affluent, the 
aged, and the defenceless often thrown into a world of violence, 
to encounter' privation, poverty, and every sad mutation of 
fortune that can sink the comfort or try the patience of the 
human heart. 

Sucli are the afflicting monuments of civil and religious 
hatred. We do not speak of the thousands that perished hy 
sickness or the sword. 

IIICHARD CROMWELL. 

Upon the death of Oliver, the protectorate was quietly trails 
ferred to his son, and he received addresses fi oin all quarten 
that left him to expect the peaceable possession of his hououn 
But the sky was soon overcast; he had fallen upon evil dayi^ 
was unfit to control the soldiery; and, after consulting witi 
Thurlow and other experienced counsellors, to learn how 
could best maintain his authority, too amiable to contend f'ji 
power by the sanguinary measures which were i:)roposed h 
him, and too rational, perhaps, to be much concerned nlx.ut 
the loss of it, lie dissolved the parliament which ho luil 
assembled, the oulj' civil authority that existed, and t.hercfoiv 
tlie only iiowor that could be friendly to him, and left FJeei- 
w-ood, Dcsbrow, and the army to dispose of the afliiirs of tlio 
public as they thought proper. Monk was in Scotland \Yitli 
an army, and nothing very certain was known about him Init 
that Lambert and he were no friends. 

And now it was that the nation very nairowly escajicd tlio 
greatest of all evils — the contentions of rival genends at the 
liead of their armies, the plusquam civilia bclla. 

Happily the officers that Cromwell left behind him wewl 
none of them, like liimsclf, fit to nilo the world wlicn it 
was wildest. Of this, Monk might be sufficiently awarft 
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Lambert only could have boon an object of apprehension 
to him. 

Monk must have been also aware that not only the Ca- 
valiers, but all the Presbyterians, constituting together, as he 
must have suspected, a largo majority of the nation, longed ar- 
dently for the restoration of the monarchy. His own opinions, 
c»r, at least, ideas of interest, probably inclined the same way. 

Ilis line of conduct was therefore clear (that is, clear to 
Miicli a man) ; ho could attain to no real consequence but by 
overpowering Lambert and the officem ; //ta( danger he had 
to risk, and that only ; the parliament which they had col- 
lected, and which was the remainder of the Long Parliament, 
were decided Republicans; those he could easily keep on 
good terms with, for they w’erc on bad terms with their 
masters, the army; and in the meantime, by marching to 
London ho could ascertain, as ho passed through the country 
and the city, the real wishes of the people of England, and 
be prepared to provide for his own safety and fortunes, on 
every turn of the political wheel, whether to monarchy or* 
republicanism. 

^riio result was, that with far less difficulty than could 
])ossihly liave been expected, he restored the young king to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

^Monk was a leader of armies and of fleets, and upon evciy 
('ccasion displayed the most consummate valour; yet is ho 
never considered as a licro, so inseparable from our idea of 
heroism is that foarfess since r iff/, that open, impetuous gene- 
which formed, in fact, no part of his character. 

The services of ^lonk were of the most solid and striking 
nature; he rescued liis country from the domination of an 
army that had grown invincible among the civil w’ars, and 
that lived upon her ruin. 

Yet has Monk never been honoured with the appellation 
of a patriot, for he interested not himself in her laws and 
lihorties, and temporised till he seemed to follow rather than 
to lead the current of public sentiment. 


ii n 2 
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Monk was originally the friend of Cromwell. Ho was 
employed by the Republic; he received their pay, and led 
their armies ; he has been therefore denied even the common 
pmise of a gentleman and a soldier — integrity and honour. 
So deep a shade will always involve the fame of him, who has 
ever, in politics, obviously shifted his ground, and at last 
adopted, whether from a real change of principle or not, the 
side which was favourable to his interest. 

These sweeping decisions of mankind, on the characters of 
public men, arc not to be regretted ; public men should be 
taught that their virtues are at all events to be clear and in- 
telligible : that their conduct is to explain itself. 

Such expectations in the community arc the best disciidine 
that public men can conform to. Even wdicn this discipline 
has had its full effect, under every form of government, the 
public men will be always too much disposed to sink them- 
selves beneath their own natural standard of excellence, to 
be satisfied wdth wishes and intentions, rather than positive 
exertions and acts of service, and to be too ready unwortliily 
to yield to the suggestions of shuffling meanness and inge- 
nious self-interest. 

The historian, indeed, may come afterwards wdth the exor- 
cise of tliat candour and intelligence which can never bo ex- 
pected from tlie public, and it may be /tis province, and 
more proper province, to make his distinctions and exjilann- 
tion.s, and to w’cigh out in his faitljful balance those mnre 
minute and doubtful portions of merit that belong to tlio 
characters he has to estimate. It may be for /it?n finally to 
decide what there is of virtue in the vicious, and of fault in 
the virtuous. In the instance, therefore, before us, it is hut 
justice to the memory of a man who acted so important a 
part in our history as Monk did, not slightly to disregard the 
representation of his diameter by Hume; it is too favourable, 
but it is easily contrasted with tlie severer estimates of oppo- 
site writers. 

Tliere is a life of Monk, by his chajdaiu Price, which I 
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have at length been able to procure, but it disappointed me. 
There is another by his chaplain Dr. Gamble, who was ori^i- 
nally connected with the Cromwells, and writes like a violent 
Koyalist. Violence on a change of party or character is not, 
indeed, very unusual, and as disgraceful at last as it was at 
first. Gamble’s narrative is interesting; from his subject, 
and connexion with Monk, it could not be otherwise ; but his 
account is, after all, what might be expected from the known 
facts of the history ; and the particulars are interwoven into 
Hume’s more concise account. There is also a History of 
Monk by Webster, or rather by Dr. Skinner, Monk’s physi- 
cian, for Webster is only the editor of the doctor’s manu- 
script. This work is also a minute and favourable account of 
Monk, and the Restoration. Gamble’s Life, at least, should 
be looked at, as it is always quoted. 

Monk is represented by these wTiters as always resolved in 
secret to restore, if possible, the monarchy ; but as this, from 
^ his professions and dissimulation, must always be doubtful, 
tlic clear merit of Monk is, that he effected, without blood- 
shed and completely, that which it was most desirable should 
be done by some one, and wliich at the time could only be so 
done by himself. This is his clear merit; but the clear accu- 
sation against him is the heavy one of selfishness and base- 
ness. lie received his commission and his army from the Re- 
publicans; then converted it to the purpose of restoring roy- 
alty; and above all, he immediately afterwards sat in a court 
where Republicans w'cre tried for their lives and condemned. 

But another capital fault in him w'as, that he made no 
eftbrt for the security of the liberties of his country, neither 
publicly by stipulations made with the king before ho came 
over, nor privately by expectations intimated to him in the 
communications that took place previous to the Restoration. 

His great praise was his advice to the king from the first 
to pass an act of indemnity on the past offences of his sub- 
jects; but even this advice, it must be confes.scd, was at the 
tin;e, both for himself and the sovereign, the best policy ; as 
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the soldiers and officers who had dethroned Charles I. might 
have been otherwise rendered desperate. 

This part of the history is drawn up with great ability by 
Hume. It may be read in conjunction with the parliamentary 
proceedings; and the Journal of Whitelocke now contains 
more passages than usual, which, however short, are most 
valuable, from being so descriptive of the times. His papers 
seem to have been burnt by his wife, in some moment of very 
natural alarm; still there remains the Journal, marked occa- 
sionally with those lively touches of personal observation and 
feeling which can alone bo given by an actor in the scene. 
Whitelocke was from the first right in his judgment; lie 
took Fleetwood aside, predicted the conduct of Monk, and 
told him that he must either immediately vanquish him in 
the field, or anticipate him in an accommodation with the 
young king. 

Whitclockc’s Memorials were published by the Earl of 
Anglcsea in IGS2, lie took considerable liberties with thc/ 
Another edition was published in 1732, which restored 
many important passages struck out l.)y the earl ; and lioiico 
the diliercnt price of the two editions, ten sliillings or five 
guineas, lluine always refers to the old or truncated cditiuii. 
See D’lsraeli, page 144, vol. i. of second series of Cuiio.-iitics 
of Literature. 

The representations of the two llcpublicans, Ludlow and 
IIutcliiiLson, arc also now more than ever interesting. 

The diUiculty of the llepublicau inu’ty was always the saiiio 
and always iinsurmouiitable. They never could attain Vj 
power without the support of the army, and they then euul.l 
never retain the army in civil oljcdieiice. 

But the ardour with wliich they pursued their ro[)uhlic i'. 
very remarkable, and it seems to liavc blinded them to all ilio 
interests of the constitution, and of themselves. An inqiLi* 
taut distinction existed in their opinions. 

Ludlow was prepared to borrow assistance for his political 
measures from the army. 
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Hutchinson’s republicanism was more pure and intelligent ; 
he always considered such expedients as unlawful, and unfit 
to be resorted to. 

We follow, therefore, Hutchinson to his retirement with 
stronger feelings of respect than Ludlow to his exile. 

Having now passed through the usurpation of Cromwell, 
the speedy fall of his son, and the failure of the llopublicaii 
party, I must briefly notice, before I conclude my lecture, the 
opening scenes of the llestoration. 

RESTORATION OF CHARLES II. 

On the restoration of the king, as x>ul)lic ojjinion is ever in 
extremes, the probability was, that the liberties of the country 
would have been laid by the i)arlianicnts at the feet of the 
monarch. But this cannot with any propi’icty be said of the 
first parliament — the Convention or llestoration x>arliainent. 
They sat from May to the end of the year. They passed an 
act, or rather confirmed an act of the Long rarliamcnt, for 
taking away the courts of wards and liveries, together wdth 
tenures in caiiito, knights’ service, tenures in purveyance. 
This was the groat legislative merit of the Long Parliament 
to w'hich J alluded in my last loeture, as one not sufEcicntly 
noticed by historians. I must refer you to the note 

book on the table. They were careful of grants of the jaiblic 
money ; tliey did not make tlie king indci)eiident of the parlia- 
ment, either by the revenue which they fixed upon him, or 
the standing force which they suffered to remain ; though, iii 
exchange for this ct)urt of wards, they allowed him for life, 
and very reasonably, a grant of ])artieular imposts on ale, beer, 
and other liquors, and left him Monk’s regiment, about four 
thousand men, wdiieh Avere not disbanded, a standing force, 
no doubt, that, however small, was still a precedent, and as 
such, dangerous. 

I Btoj) for a moment to observe, that the question of a 
standing army is very dirTei'ent in dilTeront situations of so- 
ciety. Our situation now, in the midst of our large maiiufac- 
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turiiig towns and counties, is very different from wliat it was 
in certain periods of our history ; our liberties, that is, tlio 
regular administration of the laws and the maintenance of 
order, can now only be secured by the very same sort of force 
by which before they might have been endangered. 

Now, one of the great reasons why the general maxims of 
the constitution were, at this very critical period, tolerably 2)re- 
served, must have been that so largo a number of the Presby- 
terians had been elected into the parliament : an important 
obligation this, which, as their faults arc remembered, sliould 
not be forgotten. 

The king and parliament met and parted with mutual 
expressions of kindness. And after we have travelled through 
the horrors of a civil war ; through all the ill-timed perseve- 
rance of the one party, the deplorable cant of the other, auJ 
tlic intolerance of all ; it is very pleasing to us to hear at last 
the parliament claiming to themselves the title of the heal- 
ing parliament and tlie Chancellor Clarendon, in one of his 
speeches, declaring that ‘‘the king was a suitor to them; 
was a hearty suitor; that they would join with him in restor- 
ing the whole nation to its primitive temper and integrity : 
to its old good manner, its old good humour, and its old guu'l 
nature.” 

It is on occasions like these that the character of this mi- 
nister is so attractive and respectable. It is understood thai, 
even during the sitting of this parliament, he dissuaded the 
king from an attempt to procure an independent revenue fur 
life. And, on the whole, it sufficiently appears that he nevcT 
failed, while he possessed any influence, to use it to purposes 
the most noble, by recalling his sovereign’s mind, wheiiovur ;i 
fair ojiportunity offered, to those great principles and free 
maxims of the English constitution, which, as the chaucelh>r's 
good sense and bitter experience had told him, wore not only 
the safeguard of the liberty of the subject, but the best se- 
curity of the crown. 

The mind of the chancellor was ardent ; and when the 
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punishment of the Regicides came to be decided upon, his 
own suflerings, and those of his fii*st unhappy master, made 
him, and still more the court and the lords, but too much 
forget the recommendations he had so well expressed in his 
speeches. 

Tlie trials of these state criminals are not long, and must 
by all means be read. Curious particulars arc mentioned in 
them respecting the trial and condemnation of Charles, and 
the views and conduct of Cromwell and his adherents. But 
the great feature of the whole is, the frightful enthusiasm of 
these misguided men ; frightful, because society can never bo 
considered Jis perfectly sjife, since human nature appears, 
from instances like these, capable of so wide a departure from 
all sobriety and reason. The observation of Ilumc, which 
from him might be at first suspected, will be found true : — 
“ That no saint or confessor ever went to martyrdom with 
more sure coutidenco of heaven than w^as expressed by these 
regicides amid the terror of death.” 

* Tt may be,” said Harrison on his trial, “ I might be a little 
iiiistaken ; but I did all according to the best of my under- 
standing, desiring to make the revealed will of Cod in bis 
Holy Scriptures as a guide to me.” — (i^20.) “ I have followed 
not my owm judgment; I did wiiat I did as out of conscience 
to the Lord.” 

I say,” cried Carew', aiudhcr of the regicides, “ in the pre- 
sence of the Lord, who is the searcher of all hearts, that w'hat 
I did was in his fear; and I did it in obedieiiee to his holy 
and righteous law’s.” 

I take Cod to w itness,” said Scott, “ I have often, be- 
cause it W’as spoken well of by some, and ill by others, I have 
by pra3*ers and tears often sought the Lord, that, if there were 
iiikpiiiy in it, he would showr it to me.” — (33G.) This man, in 
the interval which passed betw’een the going and returning of 
the sledge, that was first to take his fellow-sufferer to execu- 
tion and afterwards himself, fell asleep ! 

Of all spectacles, the most alarming to a reflecting mind 
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is the feebleness of reason to oj^poso religious or even political 
enthusiasm. It is not only tlio vulgar, but it is men of edu- 
cation the most liberal, of talents the most brilliant, men like 
Sir Harry Vane, who are almost equally exposed to these 
fatal eclipses of the understanding. Every protection that 
can be alforded to us by the powers of reasoning has been 
olFercd to us by Locke in his observations on enthusiasm. 
Practically, there seems nothing to be added, in the way of 
caution, but in religion never to lose sight of morality ; anti 
in i)olitical speculation, never to depart from the great lead’ 
ing forms and maxims of the constitution. 

These humble principles, however, so obvious and so safe, 
arc soon despised by men of ardent tempemment ; and it is 
the first symptom of religious or political enthusiasm to denv 
or disregard them. 

The feelings of the public do not appear to have been out* 
lagcd by the horrid mode of the execution of tlicse regicides 
and as tliey would be so at the present day, the national lui 
inanity must be considered as having most materially ii-/' 
proved: an indication this of imj)roYcment in many 
important points. 

With respect to the number that were jnit to doatli, il 
conclusion is on the wJude, considering the natnro of tla" 
times and the occasion, tolerahly favourable to the court an ! 
to the kingdom. About thirteen were executed; but ui'.-'. 
of the regicides lost their estates; and of those who did no: 
lly, many were kept to die in iinprisonineiit, and very im- 
proper cruelty seems here to have been exercised. 

Men must, no doubt, be deterred from crimes agaiiml ili-; 
state by positive puiiisluaents ; but the more complete anil 
wide the acts of indemnity and oblivion arc made in luitioiial 
dis.sensions, the bettor. The rancour of contending parties is 
thus softened. What is of still more consequence, the retnniS 
to peace in the cour.se of national contests are afterwanls inoro 
practicalile. TliC great impediment to conciliation is always 
tl^t tiic parties dare not trust each other. 
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He who draws his sword against the prince must throw 
away the scabbard. The steps between the prisons and graves 
of princes are few. These maxims, the dreadful maxims of 
civil dispute, have been the cause of more misery and destruc- 
tion to sovereigns and their subjects than all the real causes 
■ of contention that ever existed between them. 

The history of our country during these wars was not 
defiled by those massacres, assassinations, proscrix)tions, or, 
with the exception of the execution of the king, with those 
outrages which have marked the progress of civil and reli- 
gious fury in other countries and ages ; a striking testimony 
to the merits of the English constitution, whicli could have 
alone infused into all ranks those manly feelings which arc so 
indispensably necessary to the maintenance of honourable 
warfare ; an indirect proof, at the same time, tliat the consti- 
tution had not been of the arbitrary nature that was by some 
supposed. 

Tliis lecture was written many years ago, and there lias 
1)1.011 lately publi-shed a work on this suVjcct by Mr. Codw’in. 
.It shf/ulcl by all ivieaiis be read; it is always interesting, and 
sometimes contains anecdotes and passages that are curious 
and striking. ( lodwin is always a powerful writer, and, above 
all, ii is the statement of the ease of the Pvepublieans. 

Jhit, Oil the ivhole, in tlieso Volumes of Godwin there is no 
sufiieient iiitimatiou given of the religious hypocrisy and 
cant of the rresl»ytei’iaiis first, or of the Indepcndoiits and 
<.‘i\.iuwell after. The lii>toiy is an effort in favour of the Ko- 
]»al.>licaiis of those times, founded on the jiaraiiKUint merit of 
a i\‘[>nhlic at all times. Tt is also very nearly a panegyric of 
CioiuwGl ; certainly so, as far as regard for the Ue2)ui)l leans 
admitted. 

Erom the . 0 pages it may lac collceled that Charle.s wa.s 
never sineciv ; that is, woiihl never have adhered to any en- 
gagements if he could have helped it; that tlie rresbyteriaus 
sacrifieod everything to their hatred of Episcopacy, as Charles 
did his love of it; that the English nation was never sufli- 
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cicntly republican for the purposes of the Independents; 
afterwards, that Cromwell could never manage Royalists, 
Presbyterians, and Republicans, all of whom united against 
him. 

It is not sufficiently shown how Cromwell contrived to 
manage those whom he did manage : all is made to depend 
on his personal powers of persuasion ; but it is plain that his 
wiis an unsuccessful usurpation after all. 
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CHARLES ir. 

Towards the close of my last lecture I alluded to the open- 
ing scenes of the Restoration. I then reminded you of the 
remark that political reasoners have always made on occasions 
of this nature, that, as mankind are ever in extremes, their 
resistance or rebellion no sooner ceases and changes into 
obedience, than their obedience becomes servility; and that 
such renewals of an ancient government form an epoch of all 
otlicrs the most critical and dangerous to the liberties of a 
people. 

The scenes that took place everywhere in the metropolis 
hid through the kingdom, during the first stages of the 
Restoration, certainly confirmed such general conclusions. 

To a certain degree, so did even the proceedings of the 
Restoration parliament. Still it must be allowed that more 
care was taken of the liberties of the subject by the House 
of Commons than the general principles of human nature 
would have led us to expect; and this, as I then observed, is 
an important merit that belongs to the Presbyterians, who 
constituted so large a portion of its members, particularly to 
Sir Matthew Hale, the judge so justly celebrated. 

Hale is understood not to have been wanting to his coun- 
try at this memorable period. He endeavoured to take pro- 
per securities for the constitution ; to come to some under- 
standing with the king on this subject before he was finally 
restored; but all jjroposals of this kind were overruled. 

You will do vrell, therefore, to observe the events that fol- 
lowed in consequence of these securities not having been 
taken. You will observe the conduct of the king through 
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the whole of his reign, and finally the revolution that at 
length became necessary, in the short space of less than 
thirty years ; and that, at this revolution, the patriotic party 
did only take such secui-itics as Sir Matthew Halo would jn’o- 
bably have proposed at the Restoration. You will tlicn make 
your own inferences with respect to the propriety of all prin- 
ciples of general confidence, when interests so delicate, so fu- 
gitive, so important, arc concerned, as those of civil liberty. 
Men of peaceable dispositions and refined minds are always 
the first to countenance these jn-inciplcs of general confidence 
in rulers and government ; they arc the very men, as I have 
once before obseiwed, who should be tho last ; for tliey are 
the very men who of all others would stand most aghast, 
when things arc at last driven to the dreadful alternativo 
cither of asserting the liberties of a peoj^Ic by force, or losing 
them for ever. 

AVe now proceed to tho history of the reign. The fii'^t 
parliament, the Convention or Restoration parliament, was 
soon dissolved, and a new and regular j)arliamcnt was iimnc- 
dintely summoned, and met in May, IGGl. 

Tliis was the Pensionary parliament, as it was called, tla 
2:)arliamcnt that sat afterwards for so many years. 

(h'oat exertions had been made by Clarendon in tbo cli-j- 
tions, and it is understood that only abont lirty-thrce of the 
Presbyterian interest wore rctnrned. 

Tho settlement of tlio nation after the rebellion was the 
great work before them, and was in fact entrusted to 
Clarendon. This settlement was principidly to bo direetd 
to two main j^oints. In tho first place the state of the pn - 
jierty was to be adjusted. Great ti'ansmutatiun.s had laktii 
j)laco, amid tho lai^iuo aiul confiscations, fi.»rced sjdes aii-l 
jmrehases, which had been made under the authority of pai- 
liament and the protcctomtc. 

The adlicreuts of the king were visibly those who had suf- 
fered during the commotions. 

This subject is left in great perplexity by the account* of 
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Clarendon; but, comparing this account with other represen- 
tiitions, to bo found in a note in Harris’s Life of Cliarles IT., 
vol. i. page 370, on the whole it may bo concluded that such 
^iropcrty as had been torn from the royal party, and was still 
in any very visible and distinguishable shape, was after some 
delay and management seized upon by the state and restored 
to its original owners. The crown lands, for instance, the 
church lands, were taken from those who had purchased and 
held oil parliamentai'y titles, and some of the estates of the 
great families were recovered; but on the whole the good 
sense and legal education of Clarendon, and the natural fears 
of the king lest his throne should he endangered, concuircd 
in producing the acts of indemnity and oblivion. These 
wore passed in tlic Tlestomtion parliament, and immediately 
confirmed on the meeting of the new parliament. By these 
acts ni(!ii seem to have been in general secured in the posses- 
sion of their estates and property, as they then stood, with 
such cxcc]itions iis I have alludc<l to, and such au endless 
'subject of contentiou WiW for ever put to rest 

The next great subject was one (if even more difficulty, the 
final sottlcmoiit of the church. The church government had 
become Presbyterian; was it to remain sol Was it to be 
modified? Tlie circumstances were these. Iii England in- 
tolerance liad run, a.s in other countries, its natural course; 
first, hot ween the Papists and Protestants, as you will sec in- 
Eoxe’s Martyrs, and Dod's Church History. The Cliurch of 
Ihigland under Elizabeth had waged war also with the Puri- 
tans, still more so under James I., and again, j^ct more vio- 
lently, under the direction and councils of Charles I. and 
Laud. 

All this you will see in Neal’s History of the Puritans 
(you will easily make out from the prefaces what the chap- 
ters contain). In the great rebellion, however, it had hap- 
pened that the Presbyterians bad established themselves, 
and they persecuted the members of the Church of England 
in their turn. On this head Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy 
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may be consulted. A few pages of the work, where the 
author gives a general computation of the numbers who suf- 
fered, and a few more where he describes the different cases, 
will be a sad and sufficient specimen of the subject. 

Finally, under these mutual injuries the members of the 
Church of England, who had been so distressed and over- 
come, were now onco more triumphant by the event of the 
Restomtiou. 

Such w ere the circumstances, when the final settlement of 
the wdiolo awaited the direction of Clarendon. 

Now, that the establishment should be suffered to continue, 
as it then stood, to continue Presbyterian, was not to bo ex- 
pected. 

The chancellor had succeeded to the controversial opinions 
of his unfortunate master, Charles I. A large descrij)tion of 
lavnicn and divines concurred with him, all like himself, loiv 
and highly exasperated with the Presbyterians; and the king, 
in the meantime, was, in secret, chiefly anxious, that in the 
settlement some kindness and service might be rciulercd to 
the Roman Catliolics. 

(iai endon and the church could not assent to tliosc theo- 
logical tenets which they considered as false, nor could, in 
like manner, the Presbyterians to those wiiich they equally 
consiilcred as unauthorised by the Scriptures. 

The only question, therefore, Avas, Avhether all nieutimi nf 
the points in dispute could not be omitted, and the 
munion be thus made sufficiently comprehensive to iucludo 
both. 

This measure was pmcticahlc, for the Prcsbyterijuis ob- 
jected not to the lawfulnc.ss of an establishment; and their 
differences with the Church of Kiiglaiid related chiefly, in 
doctrine, to the particular point of tlio a])ostolie (»rigin of 
episcopacy; and in discipline, to .some few others of ceremony; 
such as the wearing of the surplice, and the bow’ing at the 
name of Jesus, relics of Popery, ns they conceived ; points 
w’hicli, whether in themselves important or not, became iih- 
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portant to the inferior sect if the superior sect insisted upon 
tliem, and if they wei-e not passed over in silence. The 
question therefore was, whether points of ceremony at least 
could not be passed over in silence by Clarendon and the 
Church of England. 

No adjustment of the kind, however, took place. The 
[nisfortuno is, that no men have ever yet been able to prevail 
upon themselves to adopt a system of comprehension, who 
had it in their power to do otherwise : they cannot bear to 
omit in silence, for the siike of peace, and on the principles of 
benevolence and policy, those points which they find dis- 
puted; they are rather urged the more, on that account, to 
establish what they believe to be the doctrines of truth. The 
love of truth, and impatience of opposition, in this manner 
become passions that inflame each other, and not only in 
those who impose the law, but in those who are to receive it, 
in the inferior as well as the superior sect. Vain, in the 
meantime, are the convocations, and conferences, and discus- 
sions of theologians; and therefore the result of the whole is, 
that questions of this nature have always been determined, 
very disgracefully to mankind, merely by the opinions of the 
strongest sect. 

In tliis instance the Presbyterians, as they were the infe- 
rior sect, pressed hard for a comprehension ; but their hopes 
had gradually clouded over after the restoration of the king. 
Conferences w'erc aiipointed between their divines and those 
of the Church of England, which may be judged of, liy thoso 
who pursue this subject, through Neal, Baxter, and other 
writers; but all to no purpose, and the act of uniformity was 
at length passed ; the terms of which turned out to be such, 
that the Presbyterian ministers could not conscientiously 
conform. Two thousand of them, on the day appointed for 
their final decision, threw up their livings ; a memorable 
sacrifice, no doubt, to principle, after all that can be said, 
and that has been said, not very liberally, to explain away 
its •merit. 
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Lord Clarendon, in the history of his life, gives a full 
account of this great measure, and of all the acts of his verji 
important administration. Most of this history of his life h 
extremely interesting, this part particularly. But along with 
this account in Clarendon, the work of Neal should be con- 
sidered : part of the fourth chapter, and the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh chaptera of the second part of the second volumcj 
should be very attentively read. They are not long, and with 
Clarendon, will be sufficient. But Burnet may be afterward? 
referred to. 

Since these passing observations were written, the Con- 
stitutional History of Mr. Ilallam has appeared^ where 
the whole subject is very ably and impartially presented 
to the reflection of tho reader, and must by all means be 
read. 

When the student has annved at the termination of tho sub- 
ject, he ought once more to consider the short, but important 
declamtiou of tlic king from Breda; and again, his declaration 
after he was restored, in October, IGOO, when enough wtisi 
promised for the reconcilement of the moderate of both par- 
ties ; and nothing more could have been expcctcil, if it had 
been faithfully executed. 

It will scarcely he thought that Clarendon and tho court 
were sufficiently observant of the pledges they had thciv 
given: all the real spirit and meaning of the king’s proinisos 
were violated. Clarciuloirs excuse is not sufficient: it is 
that these j)romiscs were expressly declared, subject to s^uch 
limitations, exception.^, and modifications, as the parliament 
should afterwards make. But the acts of parliament must 
necessarily he considered, in this ease, as those of llie king 
and liis ininistei-s; and a s])londid opjiortuniU' was lo>t, rn*st, 
of making a benign and wise effort for avoiding penal sta- 
tutes, and allaying religious ditVeicnees, by a scheme orcorn- 
prehcnsioii; secondly, of cxcm])litying the high honour and 
integrity of men in ex dted stations, and the solidity, under 
whatever circumstances, of public engagements. 
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The reign of Charles may bo divided into two intervals, by 
the disgrace of Clarendon. 

The first part wo have now slightly touched upon ; and my 
hearers must be referred to Clarendon’s own lile, and the 
details of the regular historians, Burnet, and Hume, and 
Bapin, for proper information. 

We must now turn to consider the second interval of the 
reign; that which begins after the disgrace of Clarendon, 

Some time after the fall of this constitutional and upright, 
tliough not blameless minister, his merits were fully attested^ 
by the dreadful altercations that took place in the counsels 
of the sovereign. 

The rctidcr instantly perceives, from the first appeamnee 
of the celebrated ministry called the Cabal, to the end of 
(’harlcs’s reign, that the most important struggle is still 
candying on between the power of the crown and the rights of 
the people ; and that the reign of Charles T f. is but a sort ot 
supplement to the great rebellion in the time of his father. 

? It is obvious, thrt)ugh the whole of this latter period of the 
reign, lliat the interests of Kuro[)e are as mncli abandoned by 
the court, as is all care of the liberties of England. 

Abroad and at lioinc, the readers sympathies are excited; 
the ambition of Louis XIV. is seen, determined on the de- 
struction of the Du tell republic and of every power that can 
be opposed to its injustice; while Charles, far from as.sistiug 
the Dutch, seems ratlior engaged in an cipially unprinci[)lcd 
enterprise against the conslilvaion of his own country, and 
against everything tliat can bo an impediment to his expen- 
sive i)rofiigacy. 

The subject then of the second part of the reign, the era 
which succeeded the disgrace of Clarendon, is the corruption 
of Charles, his cunneclii>n with Louis XIV., his designs 
against the civil and religious liberties of this country, by 
means of Louis’s assistance, — those are the points to which 
your attention must be directed ; those designs were coid^ 
nucxi all througli the reign, and I know not how bettor 
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attract j^our curiosity to this part of the reign, or better to 
allude to the connection that existed between the two 
monarchs for the destruction of the liberties of Holland 
and of England, than by describing to you the books and , 
documents which, when you come to examine the reign, 
will necessarily claim your perusal. 

TJiis, therefore, 1 shall proceed to do. In the first place, 
it must be observed, that not much can be comprehended of 
the secret and real history of the period that succeeded the 
administration of Clarendon from the debates in the houses; 
they must bo read, but they servo rather to illustrate the 
representations of the historians, than to form themselves 
the materials of histoiy. j 

The work of Burnet is to be perused; the reader will ' 
then perceive in what colours the scone appeared to a sensi- f 
blc, upright, and very active observer, living at the time. 
An account of this kind is always 4 Uotcd b}'^ subsccjiiciit 
historians, and has an interest and imi)ortanco which tlie I 
reader will soon feel as he ju’oecods, and which cannot ho^l 
well described. 

After considering the pages of Burnet, I would ask tho 
student, whether his general conclusion is iu)t this, that tlio ' 
whole of this part of the reign of (diaries was a eoiilli( 
between the crown and people, <»riginating in the jnollig.n- 
of the king; which, requiring larger supplies of moiay tlia 
the commons could or ought to grant, urgeil him on to tli 
most desperate attemjits and j»ractiees against the con.stiti: 
tioii, rather than cleny himself the gratification of his viro. 
and that it is even very jirob.ible, u[m»ii the face of Unmet' 
account, from the iiatiiiv of a lirenti<nis charaet^T llk(‘ tlii: 
that he descended to the ini'aiine.'NS and criminality of n 
ceiving money from Louis, under s(»me disgiiix* or otlier 
sometimes that he might consent to assist, and sonietiiiK' 
that he might not impede, that inonarcir.s nnpiineipled en 
terpriscs on the continent. This, it api)ears t«) nn\ wmil' 
be the general conclusion, dedueible from the acknowledge^ 
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facts of the times, though not the sliglitcst assistance could 
be ohtaiiicMl from any private memorials, or confidential 
documents whatever; and this remark 1 may have occasion 
to recall to your remembrance hereafter. 

After Burnet we may turn to TTume, and read him in 
conjunction with the debates in the houses. Nothing can 
be more attractive, nothing can more strongly exemplify the 
charms and the merits of his seductive pages, than his Life 
of Charles II. Beady, however, as every reader will natu- 
rally be, to give his confidence to so masterly a w’ritcr, he 
cannot but perceive that the character of Charles II., as 
mven bv the liistorian, reflects not to his mind the true 
image of the original; but resembles rather one of those 
j)ortraits which w’e so often see 2)rcsented to us by the skill 
of a superior artist, where every grace and beauty, tliat can 
consist with the likeness, is transferred to the canvas, while 
every the most inherent deformity or defect is withdrawn or 
disguised. 

It had not escaped the most ordinary ix.liticians in the 
time of Charles, that there must have been some secret 
alliance between the king and Louis. It was indeed known 
as a fact to some of the po])iilar leaders ; proofs of the cor- 
ruption of Charles wore at last produced, even in the House 
of ( V>mmous, and became the a[)pareiit cause of Dauby’s 
impeachment. All the political writcis of this 2 )criod 
evidently sup^xisc, that lud only the House of Commons 
was bribed by the king, but tlu' court itself b}" France. In 
the fourth ^lage of the ciglith volume of Hume, there is a 
remark aide pas.sagc, in which ho says, that, on the whole, 
we are obliged to acknowledge (though there remains no 
direct evidence of it\ that a fiwmal jdan was laid for chang- 
ing the religion and subverting the constitution of England, 
and that the king and the ministry (the Cabal) were in 
reality cons2)irators against the 2>ooi)le. 

But after his sagacity and good sense had dragged him 
iAto this conclusion, he made inquiries in Friince during his 
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residence Iherc, and saw with his own eyes that direct evi- 
dence which he had not supposed in evidence. This evi- 
dence was found in some MS. volumes kept in the Scotch 
college at Paris, and which Mr. Hume was permitted to 
peruse. These MS. volumes were neither more nor less than 
a journal written by James 11. in his own hand, of his own 
life, during the most critical period of our history. 

From such a treasure as this, it is a matter to be lamented, 
and indeed deserving of extreme surprise, that such an his- 
torian as Hume did no more than produce a single extract. 
This extract was important, but it might surely have been 
conceived, tliat such ^ISS. would have opcnetl a boundless 
field of observation to one who was so capable of remark- 
ing on human cliaracter and political events. But on some 
account or other, not explained (and which 1 think cannot 
be cxi»lained favouiably to Hume), he contented himself 
with adding to his liistorv a single note, and nothing more. 

Then^ is yet again in Mr. Hume’s History a second note 
on this reign of dairies (page 20G), which deserves our 
attention ; tliis sccoml note is drawn from another scaircc, 
not from the papers or Life of James 11., but the papers nf 
Barilloii, who was tlie French aiuhas'^ador at the time. 

(/harlcs, towards the close of liis jvigii, dismissed his 
liament (says ]Mr. Hume in his text), and determined t" 
govern hy ])reic)gative alone; whelhei* any money (he coii- 
iiniics) was now remitted to Ihiglaiid, we <lo not certaiiilv 
know, hut we may fairly jn’o.'Ume that the kiiiu's necessities 
were in some degree relieved hy France. And then follows a 
note, the note I now allude to, in whicli he gives an extract 
from one of the letters of Barillon, eonlainiiig an account uf 
a regular agreement verhally entered into, hetween diaries 
and Louis, where gooil services are proinisi d hy tlie one and 
money by the other, for the ])urpuse, it is said, of }>uttiiig 
his Britannic majesty out (»f tlie roach of all constraint, 
from his parliament, which could interfere with ids new 
engagements with Louis. 
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This curious treaty was communicated to Mr. Humo 
whiJe in France, and by him to the public; but Mr. Hume 
gives no account of any further attempt to become ac- 
quainted with these dispatches for the French ambassador, 
which it was however evident would unveil, wherever they 
could be inspected, the most curious scenes of intrigue and 
corruption. Hume himself thought them important, as ap- 
pears by one of his letters to Robertson. 

After the perusal of Mr. Hume, we may turn to the Life 
of Charles II. by Harris. The notes are full of information 
and of particular which the reader may not have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting from their original sources, nor indeed of 
readily finding in any other rnauiier. 

The connection of Charles with France, and the dishonour- 
able nature of it, was suflicicntly clear to this diligent inves- 
tigator from the common authorities; but in his note (page 
228 , vol. ii.), he extracts a passage “from a letter written to 
, him by a friend, who had that morning heard read a letter 
from a gentleman, who, while in France, had been permitted 
to sec the memoirs of King James;” his account is the same 
as Hume’s. And now it is observable enough, that there is 
a passage in Voltaire’s History of Louis XIV., which Harris 
ipiotcs, and which tells the reader in a few simple words 
every tiling which lie can desire to know on this subject, and 
the sum and substance of everything that there is to be 
known. “ Jjouis,’* says Voltaire, writing this long before the 
publication of llalrymple's History, which I shall hereafter 
inentiuii, “ designed the conquest of the Low Countries, whicli 
he intended to comuieiice with that of Holland; but Eng- 
land was to be detached Louis did not find it difii- 

eult to engage Charles II. in his designs; his passion was 
to enjoy his pleasures. Louis, who to have money needed 
only to speak, jiromised a great sum to Cliarlcs, who could 
never get any without the sense of his parliament. The 

secret treaty concluded between the two kings was” 

“ Charles signed everything Louis desired,” J:c. : and then 
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the treaty is given, with the addition of some material cir- 
cumstances. Such is the important information given by 
Voltaire. 

But Voltaire is a writer who, on account of his universality, 
liis liveliness, and his known misrepresentations on sacred 
subjects, is never believed on any other, further than he is 
seen ; or rather, as he never intimates, which he ought always 
to have done, his authorities, every one believes as much of 
his historical accounts, or as little, as he thinks proper. 

The corruption therefore of Charles, and his conspinicy 
against his people, was an historical hxet very fairly made 
out, wlien Mr. Macplicrson repaired to Paris; an author not 
a little celebrated in the literary world (the author or editor 
of Ossian), one wlio could find M8S. or make them, pro<luci 
or withhold them, and in short, as it was understood, j)rocco(l 
with equal mpidity and success with tlicm or without them. 
Two f[uarto volumes could not fail to be the conseqneiic*' of 
this journey; tlu^ memoirs of King James could not j)ossih]y 
escape him ; and the readers of history were at last gratilK cl 
with extracts from this interesting performance, and with :i 
regular xvork, entitled “Original Papers, containing the Secret 
History of Great Britain,” J:c. 

But when we come to oj)cn the volumes of Macplicrson. 
W’O shall, ill the first place, he somewhat dissatisfieil with tli. 
introduction : Macplicrson tells his story, hut not with siiu- 
jdicity; while simplicity, detail, minuteness, are, on oecasinn^ 
like this, not only tlie Viest test in ])oint of literary comjn'si 
tion, but indis])ensably necessary; for what the reader ought 
to know, and all that lie desires to know, is the exact autho- 
rity on which he is left to depend. AVhen, in tlie next J)1:ilv, 
the papers tliemselves a?*e consul!e<l, tliey seem lud a journal 
written hy the king himself in the first person, Init a narra- 
tive where he appears in the third (this however might have 
been the king’s mode of writing, and is not decisive) : hut it 
is soon obscrvahlc that the Duchess of Cleveland is mentioned 
by that name, when the period of which tlie wuitcr speaks is 
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nine years and a half before the title was conferred upon 
her; so that the journal, or narrative, evidently was not 
written wliilo the events it alludes to were taking place, but 
long after j it therefore comes not warm from the heart, has 
nothing in it of that Tin premeditated statement, exhibits none 
of tliose prompt and genuine impressions of the moment, 
which arc the great delight and study of the philosoidier and 
historian, whenever they can be surveyed, and is therefore at 
all events not as valuable as might have boon expected. 

Tn tlic extracts furnished by Maepherson, little com- 
ment can be found on what arc known to bo the most critical 
points of tlie history of the times; and on the whole, as far 
as the reign of Charles is concerned, the reader is extremely 
disap[)ointcd in tlic matter and in the manner, in the author 
and ill tlie editor of this journal or narrative, as exhibited by 
Mac[)herson. 

But these memoirs of King James wore destined to meet 
with one impiircr more. The late ^Fr. Fox having formed a 
serious design of writing a more faithful account than ho 
conceived laid as yet been given of the great era in our his- 
— the ivovnlutioii in ir»SS — repaired, as Mr. Maepherson 
had done, to Paris; and the jtmnml of King James was, of 
eoui’se, one nf the objects which occupied his attention. The 
Idstory of his researches is contained in Lord JTolland\s Pre- 
face to Mr. Fox’s posthumous work. From tliis it ajTpears 
that there was dei)ositod in tlic Scotch college not onl}" an 
original journal by King James, but a narrative compiled 
from it, either by the younger Dry don, or one of the supe- 
riors of the society; and that it is the narrative from which 
extracts have V)cen taken by Macphei-son, not the journal. 
Mr. Fox dcclareil, in a ])rivate letter to Mr. Laing, that ho 
had made out that Maepherson never saw the journal. And, 
on turning to Maepherson’s introduction, the student will 
find that, though thi.s skilful artist leads his reader to sup- 
pose that he saw this journal and copied it, still that he no- 
wliere exactly says that he ever did sec it ; and liis not having 
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done so, and his wishing to bo thought to have done so, has 
given rise to that want of simplicity in his statement which 
we have already noticed, and of which the necessity in all 
such prefaces is thus rendered more than ever apparent. 

The fate of the original journal is curious : it vras burnt 
from terror under the horrora of the French Kevolution when 
anything connected with royalty, it was supposed, would have 
been fatal to the possessor. The narrative is still safe, and is 
in the possession of Dr. Cameron of Edinburgh. 

Since I wrote the last paragraph, another copy of the nar- 
rative has been purchased in Italy. It was published by the 
direction of the present king. [Ceorge IV.] when he was re- 
gent : and his merits were very great in first procuring these 
papers, and in suflering them afterwards to be e.xhibited tu 
the curiosity of the public. The Life of James IT. by Dr. 
Janies Stainer Clarke, is the title of the book. An article in 
the Edinburgh Review will give you all ])roper inforination. 

Rut another publication remains yet to be mentioned, 
which deservedly excited llie attention of the public ou its 
first appearance, and which unist always be examined with 
great care by every iiupiirer iut«) the constitutional histoiy oi' 
England — the second volume of tlio Memoirs of 1 )ali’yinp!r. 
You may remember tliat 1 have already meiilioued a note in 
Mr. Hume’s history, founded on Raril Ion’s Dispatclies. 

This note showed clearly the iinjioitanee of these Dis- 
patches of the French ambassador. Sir .John Dairy inple ol)- 
tained jiermissioii from tlie French government to examine 
these Dispatclies, and the second volume contains the result 
of liis researches. 

1 shall einlcavonr to give you some general notion of the 
nature of these original materials, furnished by Macpliersuu 
in the first place ; l>y these Stuart jiapers in the second; and 
by iSir John Dalryinjde in the tliird. 

I have already mentioned why the pai)ers of ^^acphcrsoll 
neither are nor could be so interesting as might have been 
expected, since it is not tlic king’s own journal tliat tfie 
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extracts arc drawn from, but the narrative which was itself 
made out of the journal. 

Yet it is impossible thcat some curious particulars should 
r.ot find their way even into a document like this. We see, 
for instance, Clarendon censured by James for not liaving 
made the crown more independent of the commons in point 
of revenue; for not repealing the destructive laws of the 
Long Parliament, <kc. 

Opposition to the court is alw^ays considered by James, 
then Duke of York, as, of course, faction and republicanism. 
Page 50, an account of the celebrated treaty with France, 
mentioned by lliinie, is to be found ; it is mentioned more 
than once with some im]>ortant particulars, — 54. 80. The 
ministers, it is said, contrived a marriage bctw’eeii the Prince 
ol Orange and the Princess ^lary, to pacify the parliament, 
James against it. And on the most im})ortant struggle of the 
reign, tlie Bill of Exclusion, there are these 'svords — (HI): 
“Algernon Sidney, and the ablest of the republican party, 
said that if a bill of limitations was once got, they should 
horn that moment think themselves secure of a republic;** 
and those words are subjoined, ‘-So the king judged.” 

Now tlic answer wliich the king always made to tlic popu- 
lar leudei’s, when they pressed for a bill to exclude the Duke 
i)f York from the throne, was this — “ TJiat lie would not ex- 
clude him, but would grant any limitations that could be 
thought uecessa i y . ’ ’ 

It is clear, tlieivfore, from this extract, that the king was 
not sincere when ho oifered limitations; for he could have 
oifered nothing sincerely which he judged would lead to a 
republic. 

(117.) “The House of Commons," says the Duke, ‘‘re- 
ived, at some of their cabals, to begin with a Bill of Exclu- 
sion ; cither that, or a hill of limitation, would be the destruc- 
tion of the monarehy. It would serve likewise for a pre- 
cedent to meddle with the succession on all occasions, and 
iiutkc monarchy elective.” 
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In 124, is mentioned the curious agreement bctwcei 
Louis and Charles, (jiioted from Barillou by Hume. TIk 
king’s necessities,” says the MS., “ forced him to a privab 
treaty with Franco. Fifty thousand pounds a quarter wen 
the terms,” tfec. 

There is a curious description of Sluiftcsbury, and of thi 
king’s death, and of his conformity to the Roman Catholi 
religion : and, on the whole, the duke appears as bigoted ii 
his religion, and as arbitrary in liis political opinions, a 
might have been expected. 

I now allude, secondly, to the Stuart Papers. Macphersoif 
work is now not a little supei-scded by the Stuart Paj)ers 
that have been piiblishcil — the Life of James IT. by J. 
Clarke. The same conclusions, however, may be drawn froi; 
the whole, an<l from every part of these Stuart Pajicrs. In 
deed, this is the most important pi>int of view in which thr; 
can be placed ; they will in every other respect disappoin 
you. They arc a life of James, and yet there is little or ik 
thing Siiid of the civil war, or of tin* Kcst<.>ration, or an; 
other particidars, to wliieh your curiosity would naturally 1) 
directed, ^[uch of the w^nk is ocenjaed with that part o 
the duke’s life that was pas>ed on tlie continent. Put tlu v 
papers are still [)ert’ectly valuable, because th(‘y every win n 
contirm the reasonings, and justify the o[»iiiioiis, that li;ivi 
been formed by historians and .statesmen, on the rrii!c:i 
topics of these times, tin) corruption of ( Jiarle.s, the hignti-. 
and arbitrary nature of James, and the necessity «>f the Pevo 
liition of 1(188. 

'Wise and good men liave not been at all deceived, as i: 
is now evident from these j)aper.s. They vary, however, iinicl 
ill their importance in dilfcreiit jJaces; and if you will oiih 
look well at the margin, and consider the suhjeet-matler (>'■ 
the page before you, you will c'asily sej)arate what is frillin.ij 
from what i.s iii.structivc, and in tliis manner find it an eas\ 
and even short task, to read tliese two quarto volumes, large 
as they may appear. 
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Aud now, it must ha observed, that it is a point of some 
litei-ary curiosity at least, to dctcriniiie what were the x)ro- 
ceedings of ^lacx)hersou, when he went to the Scotch college. 
Ill the work he has given to the iniblic, whole i)aragrax)hs 
appear, verbatim, as they now appear in these Stuart Vapers. 
Ill general, the extracts given by ^lacphcrson arc abridged 
from the Stuart Papers. 

You may easily compare the corresponding passages in the 
two works. 

But there arc pas.sages in Maepherson that T do not sec in 
these Stuart Papers ; they are taken from Carte and others. 
Whence they were originally derived by (.'arte and others, is 
not very clear. Carte was a Jacobite, left his pajicrs to the 
Bodleian Library .at Oxlord, and Mac])herson availed himself 
of them. These matters are, however, of less importance, 
now that we have got in the Stuart Papei*s, an authentic docu- 
ment containing always the sentiments and views cither of 
James himself, or of tho.se who were in his court and in his 
bonfideiiee, and who had, therefore, the same opinions with 
himself. 

But the char.actcr of Maepherson seems at an end. lie 
endeavoured to deceive the puhlie, and to make them believe, 
that the extracts lie gave wore from the king’s own journal ; 
this they were not. lie never saw the journal, as I have 
hefore mentioned. lie made extracts from the Stuart Paxicrs 
and additions from those of Carte. 

J will now' give you .some geneml specimen of the informa- 
tion w hich you may <lei ivo iVom the work of Dairy mplc. I 
will endeavour to exhibit to you their references to a few^ of 
the more striking j)articular.s of tiio reign. It appears from 
these papers, that Charles made a treaty witli the F rencli 
king, to which only tiie lloinaii Catholic part of the Cabal 
was privy. Lord Arlington and Lord CliiTord, not Shaft esbuiy, 
Biiekingham, and Lauderdale. Ciiarles was to get 200,000 
for declaring himsoli a lloinaii Catholic, was to receive 
£800,000 per annum during the Diiteli war, and was to be 
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assisted with troops if his subjects rebelled, whicli was called 
“being engaged in domestic wars;” but, as Louis only meant 
to seize upon the Low Countries, and destroy Holland, and 
cared not for Charles or his concerns, any further than they 
could bo made subservient to his own, it was next the effort 
of the French ministry to persuade Charles to begin with a 
war in Holland, and to postpone his domestic plans till the 
successful termination of the enterprise on the continent. 
This duplicity the Duke of York saw through, and remon- 
strated, but in vain. The Duchess of Orleans was sent over 
by Louis with a French mistress, and it was soon agreed by 
Charles, that the treaty should be executed in the order that 
the French monarch wished; that is, that Holland should he 
destroyed in the first place. 

A second treaty was then concluded, to which the Protes- 
tant part of tlie Cabal was made privy, though they had not 
been to the first treaty. The second was to the Sfimc purport 
as the first, but with one important omission — the king’s in- 
tentions with respect to the Roman Catholic religion. TluV 
last treaty, whenever alluded to by the king and the dukoiu 
their communications with each other, went under the namo 
of the Sham Treaty; and Ihickingham and Shaftesbury, wlio 
thought themselves, no <loubt, the first men of talents at tin- 
time, were, on this occasion, as they knew nothing of tlu* 
fn*st treaty^ the dupes of tlieir sovereign. 

The reasonings on wliich the king and the French ambas- 
sador pi'oceedcd are curious. 

“Tell your people,” siiys Ikirillon (dS), ‘‘that you will 
get their trade from the Dutch,” who were rcjircsontcd us 
insatiably grccrly ; “ the merchants will be satisfied w ith this 
commercial reason; your brave ofiicers and soldiers will i)0 
oceiipiotl with the war in Holland; the seeretaries will hu in 
good liuniour witli you, for tlie toleration you are to grant 
them; y<mr council arc already committed, they will do their 
duty to you ; tlity will kct‘p those of the parliament to ii 
with whom they have credit ; you may then, in the micl.sfof 
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a successful war with Holland, declare yourself a Catholic, 
there will be no grounds to fear,” &c. But in the midst of 
all these plots and projects, the Prince of Orange came over 
from Holland, probably to make out what was the meaning 
of the late visit from the Duchess of Orleans, the journeys 
of Buckingham to Paris, <kc. 

The Prince of Orange, afterwards William III., was there- 
fore now to be practised upon : but the French ambassador 
writes to Louis, “ that Charles had found him such a pas- 
sionate Dutchman and Protestant, that nothing could be 
made of him.” 

And now begins a pleasant consultation, whether the par- 
liament should be assembled. “ No,” says the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; ‘'no,” says the Duke of York ; "do not call them 
till wo are successful in Holland, and till we can obtain by 
force what we cannot by mildness.” — (^0.) 

Wo have next notifications from the French ambassador to 
Louis, of the manner in which ho had disposed of what he 
Allis " the marks of the king’s esteem and distinction ; ” i, e, 
the French bribes to Charles’s ministers. And in this manner, 
it seems, were to be intrigued away, for the gratification of 
the profligacy of one monarch, and the ambition of another, 
the liberties of England, and the existence of the republic of 
Holla nd. 

You will now^, T conceive, be fully enabled to comprehend 
the general tenor of these original documents, and their con- 
nexions with the history of the reign. 

The transactions of the reign (as I have already observed) 
I cannot further allude to ; ami such extracts as I have given, 
and such references as I have made to diOcrent books and 
papers, must be considered as the only allusions I can make 
to the j)articular.s of the reign after the disgrace of Claren- 
^don, and before Lord Sluiftcsbury and the cxclusionists claim 
our attention. 

But tliore is one transaction so remarkable, that I may 
select it from the rest, and allude to it more distinctly ; this 
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is the king’s declaration on ecclesiastical affairs — the declara- 
tion that brought the struggle between Charles 11. and the 
virtuous pai’t of the parliament and nation to a sort of crisis. 

After alluding to this singular affair, and once mpre to a 
few passages in Barillon’s Dispatches, I shall conclude. * 

It is probable that Charles cared as little for what Louis 
called his glory, as Louis did for Charles’s authority over his 
subjects. But Charles hated the Dutch, and he hated Jns 
parliaments, as he did everything that was an impediment to 
his own vicious indulgences ; so he was sincerely desirous to 
be arbitrary, that he might have money without either the 
trouble of asking for it, or the inconvenience of accounting 
for it. 

Depending, therefore, on the assistance of Louis and his 
own ministry, he hesitated not to undertake the establishment 
of a regular system of arbitrary power ; and he began by 
publishing a declaration of indulgence to nonconformists. It 
is now very important to observe the conduct of the lloii.so 
of Commons on this occasion. Wo cannot but be taughtj| 
how necessary it is for that house, and for all Englishmen, lo ' 
be scrupulously faithful to the great principles of the consti- 
tution, whenever they appear to be in the least disturbed. 

The king’s declaration only proposed to do what eve:‘v 
humane and intelligent man would wisli to have done — i j 
extend relief to noncoiirorinists, to dispense occasionally witli 
the penal statutes, that operated st) severely against them. 

The king, however, made use of the following e.xpressions 
in his declaration of indulgoneo: — “that lie had a supivuio 
power in ecclesiastical matters,” and “ tliat he susjx'nded tlie 
penal laws, in matters ecclesiastical, against whatever sect of 
nonconformists;” and in his speech to the parliament, “ that 
lie should take it very ill to receive contradiction in what he 
had done, and that, to deal plainly witli them, he was resolved 
to stick to his declaration.” 

Such were the words of the king. But,” said a member 
of the House of Commons, ‘‘if the king can dispense witli;ill 
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•penal laws, he may dispense with all laws.” And finally, 
the parliament, in an address to tlio king, represented to his 
majesty, in short, “ that penal statutes in matters ecclesiasti- 
cal, could not be suspended but by act of parliament.” 

The king and the House of Commons were therefore at 
issue. 1"hc king hi iiis answer declared, ^^that ho w^as 
troubled to find iiis power was questioned ; that this had not 
been done in the reigns of his ancestors; that he did not 
pretend to the right of suspending any laws, whenever the 
I)ropcrlies, rights, or liberties, of any of his suTqccts were 
concerned, but to take of!" the penalties on the Dissenters ; 
nor did he jaocliide the advice of his parliament.” 

Tlicse softening ex]>rcssions were sullicient to satisfy many 
of the members of the house, but tbo major and sounder part 
were not so to bo ajipea.scd, and tbo house returned to the 
• charge. Tliey re|)rcseiitcd to hi.s majesty, “ that his answer 
was n<»t sunicieiit to clear tlieir u])pre]iensiun3; that his 
majesty ha<l elaiined a power which, if admitted, would alter 
Hhe lalive power whicii had always heen aeknowledg-ed 
to re ido in Iiis majesty and the two lions(‘S of ]'arliaineiit.” 

'riici [larlies were Ihereforo still at issue. Besides Iiis usual 
guard-, the king had an army eiieamped at rdackheath, 
under the (•onnnand of Mur.dial Schoinbcrg ; and the Breiich 
king, it may be renu'iiibered, bad stipulated to allord assist- 
ance ii‘ I’ni'ce liccame iV([nisito. 

Hole tlan was a eri; is truly awful; and as tlio connection 
between (he hVencli court and Ciiarle.s could not but have 
hi (‘11 ub. erved (fnr the arms of Kngle.nd were visibly com- 
hinc I in the most unnalnriil manner with those of Branco, 
again: I ihe indepcndeiiec <.»f Holland), this crisis must have 
been sidVicicntly understood by all tlie inlolligeiit and virtu- 
ous part of (lie community; /. c. by all those 's\lio did not 
suH’or themselves wilfully to lu' blinded Im some base inte- 
rest of tlieir own, or some stupid principle of general con- 
fidence. 

, 111 this situation the king applied to the ITouso of Lords, 
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and the lords did not, as Hume and other writers repi ‘.sent, 
take the part of the commons- against the king, ' they 
received his majesty’s communication very favoural/‘> ; and 
the king replied to their address in the following mu.iner: — 
“ My lords, I take this address of yours very kindly, and I ‘ 
will always be ailectionatc to you, and I cx2)cct that you will 
stand by me, as I will always by you.” 

But notwithstanding this d 1 sgi‘accful alliance, oflensiveand 
defensive, it appears that thirty peers (and this shows tho 
importance of virtuous minorities) had protested ag.'iiust tho 
courtly address of the house; and though Lord Clillbrd, 0116 
of the Cabal, had made a furious s])eeeh against tho commons, 
and though Lord Shaftcsbviry had done everything for tlio 
court that they could wisli, as far as the Dutch war was con- j 
ccoicd (having made a speech in his chai actor. of chaneelN.r 
•with which ho was reproached to liis last hour), still, wljcif | 
tho whole cause iu which ho Inal so seriously engagcil, rMuii.' 
to the last critical iuni, tliis very Slianeshiiry, to the astoni:;|i. 
ment of the w'liole house, and of tho Duke of York and kin;>;^| 
wlio were present, rose up in his place aii<l deekued, '•‘lliiii 
he diilercd toto eado from his eollt‘agric; that ho submiti(..l 
his reason to tho ITouso of (kniiuions, so loyal tiud alleulioii- 
atc,” ifcc. 

And tho loi-ds, on tlieir meeting the next «lay, and r.td 
before, thui’.ght pro[!er to do 110 more than th:Uik tlu* him; 
for referring those ])oiiits to a }.»ar]iauieiil;u*y way hy l>ill, 
being a good ami natural cause (»f satisfaction therein.” 

In tho result, the king very wisely l)j*«die the seals of tlic 
declaration, appc.isc'd the il(»use of ( V)inim»ns, and gave way. 

It is a curious point in history to determine, what euiiM 
induce Shaftesbury to make this most fortuiiuto, but niu.L 
unexpected, turn. 

Hume does not appear to have considered the conduct ol 
this powerful nian, on this great occasion, with siilli< iciit 
attention. In like manner, it is not readily ascertained why 
Charles did nut persevere. It may, however, bo made out 
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from )alryrnplc, and other sources, that Arlington betrayed 
the sc* :t of the first treaty to Shaftesbury; and that Shaftes- 
bury r.r-st thus have seen that ho had been deceived by the 
king. 

It af p'lars, too, that the commons had severely questioned 
(which i^aki shows the im})ort£iiice of constitutional jealousy) 
|!Shaftc.sb;’iy’s illegal proceedings, as chancellor, with respect 
to the writs of election, and that this had alarmed him. 
Finally, there is exhibited in D<ilrymple proof of a very re- 
markabU interference of France, and a letter from the am- 
bassador to Louis, to inform him tliat ho had prevailed with 
Charles to recall his declaration of indulgence. 

“The whole pcoi)le,” says the French ambassador’s letter 
to his court, “ were alarmed with the expectations of a civil 
war; bonfires wTre made on the reconciliation of the king 
1(1 parliament The king’s speech,” he continues, “was 
i^llowcd with cries of acclamation and joy from the whole 
parliament.” 

^ But it was not by such honest clTusions, such affecting 
indications of the wish of the people, if possible, to be on 
i.crms of kindness with tlieir sovereign, that the conduct of 
this detestable monarch was to be iiillucnced, and wo see 
through the remainder of Dairy in pic’s Memoirs the same 
base and unprincipled conspiracy carried on against the liber- 
ties of mankind, and the same senseless disregard, both in 
Cliarlcs and the renowned Louis, of everything that could 
f|U|n the proper glory and honour of their reigns. 

^t is not, however, without the most heartfelt triumph that 
wc observe, in this instance at least, the abominable machi- 
nations of the king and his ministers, and the French court, 
dissipated and destroyed by the steady integrity and, consti- 
tutional proceedings of can English House of Commons; and 
that wo see also the Dutch Republic, though astonished, 
borne down, and evidently now at the last gasp, rescued at 
length from slavery and aiinihiLation by the generous despair 
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of 'its citizens^ and tho hcroio patriotism of the Prince of 
Orange. 

Tliis most slight and imperfect sketch of a particular, 
though most important transaction, may serve to give some 
general intimation of what may be expected from a study o^ 
the reign of Charles; and it niay give you also some notion 
of the assistance that may be derived from tlicso papers. 

But if anything can attach us more to the constitution of 
our country, and explain to us more particularly tho value of 
the rights, and the iinporlance of tlio duties, of the House of 
Commons, it is this reign, and it is these Memoirs of Dal- 
rymplc. The king was ready, if nccossaiy, to destroy tho 
constitution rather than be thwarted: tho presumptive heir 
of the crown had no dearer wish ; tho people were i)ropare(l 
for subjection by the horrors which they had lately soe*n re- 
sult from resistance to tho crown; no impediment was 
posed but the ])arliament or rather tho ITonso of Commons; 
the house itself was suflercd to continue for eighteen years; 
a great imrtioii of its members was practised upon; a largcj^ 
number of them notoriously bribed ; still the king ncillier did, 
nor could succeed in his nefarious enterprises; and the patrio- 
tic leaders never entirely hxst tlic cause of tho conslitution 
till, oil tlic dissolution of parliament and on their being left 
without the means of cuiistitutioind re.^istance, they tunieil 
their thoiiglits to open insurrection — to open insnrroetioif, 
thougli tho pcojdc had taken part against them, and clearlv 
ranged themselves on the side of the sovereign. 

I sliall conclude this lecture with obrsorving, that tliroiiJTi 
the whole of these ^Icmoirs, it is ipiito gratifying to observe 
the manner in w’hich the Freiicli ambassiidor, and tho English 
negotiators, speak and reason about the parliament . AViicii 
that enemy is once secured, all is supposed to be safe. 

In addition to the passages already mentioned, expressions ^ 
of th\^ kind occur: “I found (80) the Duke of York,” says 
Barilloii, “of tho same scatimeiits with Buckingham, that 
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(09.) " The king has agreed to prorogue his parliament 
consideration of five hundred thousand crowns; and if 
^nvcnes it in November, to dissolve it, in case it should 
Infuse to give him money, in consideration for which he is iqij 
(nave one hundred thousand pounds per annum from Franco.?| 
All this, it seems, was to enable Franco to cariy on the wa|^ 
undisturbed by the English parliament. 

(105.) “The king of England convened the Duke*;'^ 
York, Lauderdale, and the high treasurer, Danby, to conl^ 
with them about the paper which your Majesty knows 
In fine, the treasurer has represented to Lauderdale the 
they shall run of losing their heads if they alone were 
deliberate upon the treaty, and sign it. Sire, you will see ^ 
191 this, that the king of England is abandoned by all his 
ministers, even the most confidential. The treasurer fears 
|the parliament mucli more than his master. It is difficu^ tP 
f^onceive that a king should be so abandoned by his subjeclsi 
tliat parliaments are to be feared; it is a kind of miracle 
see a king, without arms and money, resist them so long.'* ,^ 
(112.) “ The English king insists on eight hundred tbou| 
sand crowns, in consideration of which ho ofiers to prorogue 
the parliament.” 

(235.) “ The king of England tells mo that it is time 
your Majesty should determine to assist him with a sum of 
lUfoncy, that he might not receive the law from his subjects. 

I took this occasion to* beg his Majesty to explain to me his 
iiitentio|is with regard to the sittings of parliament,” &c. 

The king, it seems, answered, that he had dissolved the 
last parliament, and dould put off the meeting a new oud,.- 
till he could judge of its dispositions to him; but that he 
■could not entirely dispense with them, because he could not 
hope that the French king would furnish all the sums nece£h 
sary to support him long without their assistance. “I told ; 
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